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THE DEVOTED 



CHAPTER I. 



When all is dono, haman life is at the greatest and the best but Iik« 
a froward child, that must be plaj^ witli to lieep it quiet till it ^JO* 
«sleq), and then the care is oyer. 

Sir Willum Txmpuc 

In an oaken room of Tudor architecture well supplied 
with every luxury of the day, sat Lord Altamont. Many 
books and papers were scattered on tables around him, the 
latter neatly tied with red tape, and weights placed upon 
^ach packet. A heavy measured step announced the ap- 
proach of some person, and oil a single rap at the door of 
ibe apartment, the word "Enter," introduced a huge figure 
of portentous aspect ; one of those upon whom Nature sets 
a curious seal, of which, the characters present a variety of 
meaning. Lord Altamont nodded to him in taken of favour 
and recognition, half rose from his seat, and shading his 
eyes with his hand, fixed them on the great clock over the 
chimney ; then drawing out from his black velvet waistcoat 
a chased gold watch, to ascertain the agreement of the time- 
keepers, paused a moment, and the next a sonorous- bell 
struck twelve, while the pressed repeater echoed the hour 
in faithful precision. 

"Very exact !" he said ; and resuming his seat, took up 
. a small MS. book, and, running his finger over the notes of 
*^ the opened page, read aloud : 

V ** The palings round ihe young plantations of the East 
,^Park to be repaired : I saw one of the outlying deer there 
tn two days ago. Let me not have to mention this a second 
"■ time."- ' 

Lord Altamont dropped his book, and fixed his eyes on 
his steward as though waiting for a reply.' "Your lordship 
shall be obeyed ; depend upon it, my lord, not a mouse shaJl 
^ get through in future.*' 

C ♦* And the east gate, leading to the inner park, Clarkson : 
the tiefoil ornaments on the top have suffered injury, and I 
suspect the mischief has been done by those idle bojrs the 
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Bensons ; if i^, and if you can ascertain the fact, I wiQ no 
longer allow their father to occupy the lodge. Tell him 
this,— -teU him so directly, Clarkson." 

*' I shall obey your lordship's commands," 

*• Which of the masons will you employ about the porch 
of the church ? Was it Howden or Benson who last worked 
there?" 

" Howden, my lord." 

•* Well, then, let Benson" be employed now." 

Clarkson pulled the ends of his cravat,^— stood first upon 
one foot, then on the other : there was a considerable pause. 

"My lord, may it please your lordship, if I may be so 
bold as to say it, Howden is the better workman of the two." 

" Maybe so ; but it does not please my lordship that How- 
den should be the man employed. You have my orders." 

A bow, and again a pause. 

*♦ When will the roan mare be fit for use ? She has been 
a long time out of work." 

" Indeed, my lord, she is but pooriy ; and unless Horna* 
way tlie farmer can do more for her than your lordship's 
groom, I think she had better be shot." 
' '* Humph !" emphatically burst from Lord Altamont; and, 
after a minute's silence, He asked, " How is your lameness, 
Clarkson?" 

*' Why, thank your lordship, I am sorry to say I does 
not get much better. Sukey done all she can in rubbing of 
it, but " 

" Well, then, and because you are not better, you had 
^best be shot--eh ?" 

A sort of smile played round the steward's lips as he 
replied, " Your lordship knows there is a difference between 
a man and a beast." 

** Yes ; the latter is sometimes the least brute of the two." 

Tap, tap, swiftly repeated on the door, announced ano- 
ther visiter; and, without waiting for leave, in came the 
beauteous and only child of Lord Altamont, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Delainere, and stepping up to her fatKer, half courte- 
sied, and kissing first his hand and then his forehead, blessed 
the day that saw him in hesdth and peace, 

** You may go, Clarkson, and you my own child, come 
and talk with me. Here is your ivory chair, sweet ; take 
the seat that none may rest upon but you, and tell me of all 
you wish and all you want. Yet, ere you commence our 
conversation, I must give you some news. The young in^ 
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cambept ha9 arrived to take possession of the living I have 
endowed him with at the request of my late friend his 
lamented father. I shall waive my usual rule of never in- 
Tking my neighbours except on public days, and send him 
a cM for Sunday, to dine. You know^ Elizabeth, that the 
incumbent's brother is said to be dissipated, and lives so 
wildly that he may possibly die without being married ; in 
which case. Lord Deloraine would not be an unfitthtg match 
eren for you. However, let not your eyes run away with 
you, my child ; nor the possibility of chances lead you to 
lay any stress on these my somewhat unadvised words. 
The dignified retirement in which you have been hitherto 
secluded must not last for ever : you shall yet see the great 
wodd, and haVe an opportunity to select a proper partner 
for life. Though that world has treated your father too 
scBrvily for him again to enter on its scene, yet when my 
sister. Lady Juliana, returns from Ireland, you, my love, 
under her auspices, shall shine out among the first, as it is 
your right to do. Therefore, again I say, guard well youp 
iancy; rein in that, and look warily around you, so shall 
you be safe. A woman's fancy is sure. to be her ruin, if 
proper pride does not come to her aid. This Honourable 
Mr. St. Aubyn is, they say, a personable man, and not one 
of the nonentities whom the heads of great families put 
into the Charch for want of knowing what to inake of them. 
But enough of him. for the present at least, Wb«n do you 
expect Ethel Delamere, my love?" ,^^ 

"She com6s to-night, I think, papa." 

" Between ourselves, if that poor sick brother . of hers 
was dead, it would be no loss ; for, with his deformed per- 
son, he can never live to much purpose, and she is always 
leaving you to attend him. She should remember that to 
Wait upon my daughter is an honour which should super- 
sede all other cares." 

** Oh ! dear papa, I have no fault to find with Ethel : she 
is very attentive to me, and takes great care of all my pets, 
i^nd executes the dull parts' of my works, and finishes them 
for me when I am tired of them, and often assists me in my 
toilet, better than Lisette can. As to poor Albert, I do not 
Wonder she is fond of him, for he is a gentle creature, 
and -" 

*'A very useless one, — never will do any honour to the 
family ; buried in learning that is profitless— always star- 
ring. Remeifiiber, Elizabeth, snch pursuits will bring no 
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stars or garters to decorate the persons of our noble honse^ 
Had Albert Delamere been , another sort of man — ^had he 
been everything which he is not, he might have aspired to 
your hand, and his unhappy mother's wrongs- — ^But what 
signifies dwelling on these circum«tances ? what is dode is- 
done." 

" To what wrongs do you allude, dear papa ?" But see- 
ing her father look distressed, she added quickly, '^Do not 
let anything vex you; be assured that your daughter will 
never disgrace her high lineage — never marry without your 
approbation and her own self-approval." 

The stature of Lady Elizabeth Delamere seemed to tower 
on higK as she raised her graceful head, and gazed com- 
placently at the reflection of her person in a mirror that 
hung near. 

** Blessings be on you, dearest ! you are my pride, my 
glory! To-morrow I wish you to appear befitting your 
rankf it is our public day, I shall be sorry if Ethel is not 
here to attend you." _ . 

*'Hark! the court-bell rings: she is arrived, I am sure,, 
papa." And in a few minutes the groom of the chambecs^ 
announced Mr. and Miss Delamere. 

Lord Altamont arose, bow«d, and advanced bowing—^ 
took the lady's hand as she entered, and touched her fore- 
head with his lips. " You are welcome home again, my 
dear young lady. Mr. Delamere, I am happy to have the 
honour of seeing you. here. Will you not take a chair I 
Ethel, my love,— Miss Delamere, — pardon me — vulgar fa- 
•* miliarity breeds contempt— one is apt in these degenerate 
days to forg«t all the politeness which ought to distinguish 
us from the vulgar ;— -Miss Delamere, will you not be- 
seated?" - . 

*^Pray do, my dear Ethel, do be comfortable," rejoined 
Lady Elizabeth ; who, though in heart the same proud crea* 
ture as her father, as far as manner went eschewed some of 
his formality. 

"I trust, Ethel," ^aid Lord Altabaont,—- "excuse the liberty- 
of speech, — will always feel at home in my house. But 
that word comfortable should be used with limitations ^d 
definitions as to its extent and meaning. For your squire 
there after a hard day's chase, comes in with dirty boot& 
whistles in his favourite dogs, and says he is * comfortable V 
while the modern dandy places his back to the fire, (you*il 
excuse me, ladies,) ancl though many of the fair sea: mai 
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be Boficring from cold, turns up the flaps of his coat, occu- 
pies all the fireplace, and says he is ' comfortable.' Com- 
fortably ill-bred, I suppose he means. Comfort is only 
admissible when it does not make the discomfort of others." 

Lord Altamont's hearers smiled : he proceeded. 

"Not that I would, but every man should enjoy himself 
in his own way ; only it must be with respect to others as 
long a» they are in his presence. Let not, however, any 
shadow of doubt, my dear Mr. Delamere, rest upon your 
mind of my wish to render your sojourn wiih me as agreea- 
ble to you, and as consonant to your habits of life, as pos- 
sible. For that reason I have placed your room near the 
south tower ; and the laboratory has been put in order for 
you. So, I trust, you will find yourself, as it were, in your 
own apartment : pray consider my house yoiirs. And now, 
perhaps, you will like to retire T' 

Lord Altamont rang the bell. " Show Mr. Delamere to 
his room." 

The latter arose; coloured, for it was always painful to 
him to become an object of observation : one of his legs 
was withered, and it was with difficulty he moved. Lord 
Altamont's politeness, however, supplied the place of good 
feeling, and as he bowed his nephew to the door, the latter 
could not suppose that he was thinking of anything except 
the griaceful dismissal of his guest. 

Lady Elizabeth passed her arm through Ethels, but left 
not the apartment without a due obeisance to her father : and 
it must be confessed that it was neither too much nor too 
little of form, but united a singular degree of grace to an 
impHed respect, which is now often laid aside towards pa- 
rents, without substituting any greater degree of cordiality 
or affection in its stead. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Wrath, Jealousin, Grief, Love, do thus expeQ : . * 

Wrath is a fire, and JealouMe a weede; 
Grief is a flood, and Love a mDnster fisll. 
The fire of sparks, the weed of little secde, 
The flood of drops, the monster filth did breed. 
But sparks, seeds, drop, and filth do thus decay: 
The sparks soon quench, the springing seede outwedc, . 
The drops dry up, and filth wipe clean' away ; — 
So Bhall Wrath, Jealousie, Grie^ Love, die and decay. 

F4BRY QUKBN. 

The young relations were left together, and Miss Dela- 
mere addressed her companion. "Now, sweet coz, tell 
me, is there anything I can do for you ? Is your dress 
prepared for to-morrow night? or are there alterations you 
would desire to have made beyond Mademoiselle Lisette's 
skill to execute.?" 

Lady Elizabeth received her amiable cousin's offers with 
tlianks; but still, as though her services were due. ** No, 
dear^thel, I have nothing to trouble you with in that way; 
but I should lil^e my tapestry work to have a finished ap- 
pearance, as it stands in the drawing-room. And if you 
would be so good as to ground the small portion that re- 
mains to be done, I should be much obliged to you.'' 

** Certainly," replied Ethel ; '* I will not lose a moment 
in doing as you wish, so soon as I have ascertained that 
Albert is comfortably settled in his loom ; for, notwithstand- 
ing Lord Altamont's^ dislike to the word comfofl, I conceive 
it to be the great mainspring of existence. And ^5o, dear 
Elizabeth, prepare the silks for your embroidery, and I will 
he with you again in a momenta 

Ethel's light step bounded through the long gallery, -and 
up the winding staircase that led to Mr. t)elamere's room. 

" Albert, 'tis I." 

"Come in, Ethel;" and she had the delight of seeing 
her brother in an apartment replete with everything con- 
ducive to his habits and studies, — books, globes, and vsuri- 
ous mathematical instruments. 

** Is not this pleasant ?" she said, looking around. "Our 
tincle Lord Altamont, (for one is afraid of losing the habit 
-ef giving him his title,) is, despite his eccentricities, a kind- 
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hdauied man. I loved him hitherto for Elizabeth's sake ; 
now I shall do so for being kind to you." 

"Hush, Ethel ! talk not of his kindness to me. I shall 
not betray my feelings ; butlikfe tbat man, no sisiier, never !'* 
And he-passed his slim fingers over his forehead, parting the 
singularly long and thick hair which overshadowed it. 

Ethel was silent, but her looks pleaded for a different 
expression of feeling. 

"I understand you are attached to Lad/ Elizabeth — you 
could not bear to part from her, and you fear that I shall in 
some way offend Lord Altamont. Fear me not; your hap- 
piness is more valuable to me than my own. See," pomt- 
ing to a musical instrument on which he played with a feel- 
ing beyond mere skill — ■" see, thiere is that which will 
ingratiate me with out uncle; and I may use its power to 
win him without compromising my sincerity. Besides, I 
am under his roof. To accept hospitality and offend the 
benefactor ! Ethel, you know me — enough." 

" You are rny own dear brother ; I will not fear you — 
no, HOI even those sudden, bursts of temper which— — " 

" WeH, Ethel," (his pale countenance colouring with a 
glow like a sunset,) — " Well, Ethel, school me not, but 
love me." 

"I do, I do: and so, as you seem to lack nothing but 
my absence to enjoy yourself, good-b'ye till dinner-time. 
Are you sure ye want nothing ?" she said, lingering on the 
threshold of the door — " very sore V ' 

He sighed that he did not,, and kissing his hand to her, 
she departed and returned to her cousin ; but on the stair- 
case she met a person in whom she had taken much inte- 
rest — Mrs'. Benson, the mason's wife. 

*' Pardon me, young lady, for being so bold; but the 
housekeeper gave me leave to go to your room, for I am 
troubled in mind, and knowing how good you always are 
to every poor body, F was desirous to speak to you." 

** Surely, — foUow me." And Miss Delamere led the way 
^ her applicant. 

As they reached the landing-place they met Lord Alta- 
niom. He stared at Mrs. Benson, and, with that peculiar 
^w which from him bespoke displeasure, passed her and 
Ascended some way ; then calling to his niece, he said, 
*' Forgive me, Miss Delamere, for troubling you to' retrace 
your steps ; but 1 must ask whether or not that person came 
here by your desire." 
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" No— yes — my lord ; that is to say— -^' Ethel hesi- 
tated, for 8h6 felt that if she told the truth Lord Altamont^s 
displeasure would fall upon the poor woman; and yet, to 
tell a lie (even in trifles) was against her &xed principle. 

'* Miss Delamere, I ask a very simple question. I am 
sorry to put you into any dilemma; but must request the 
favour of your answering me without any circuinlocution." 

This speech gave Ethel time to recollect herself; and in 
doing so slie remembered that, come of it what might, 
nothing really evil, ever ensued from speaking the truth. 
" I did not send for Mrs. Benson, my lord; but she told me 
that she wished to speak to me, and I desired her to follow 
me to my room, and thus we met your lordship. The idea 
that you might be angry with Mrs. Benson for coming up 
the principal staircase made me hesitate from replying di- 
rectly to your qiiestion: I am sorry I did so — it was wrong." 

** Miss Delapiere, you are my niece, and a very upright 
girl — one of truth : beware how you forfeit the immunities 
which such quality of station and, mind confers. Mrs. 
Benaron," (tttrnirrg to the latter as she stood trembling at the 
top of the landing-place,) " may I trouble you to walk down 
again, and wait in the hall till a servant shows you up the 
back staircase to. Miss Delamere's room ?*-that is, if the 
young lady still wishes to give you an audience." 

** By all means I do," replied Ethel; and Lord. Altamont, 
sliding and bowing, proceeded, to his apartment. 

The affrighted Mrs. Benson obeyed his commands^ and 
soon joined Miss Delamere. ** I am concerned, Miss Dela- 
mere, that I should have brought upon you my lord's displea- 
sure, and made him so angry like, that my flesh is all of a 
tremble, I vow, still. But indeed it was not my fault ; 
Peter the footman desired me to come up the great staircase." 

" Never mind, Mrs* Benson, I will do the best I can to 
pacify my uncle. But tell me what you have to say : is 
there any thing I can <lo for you?" 

" Ay, dear Miss Delamere— rbless you for thinking of the 
poor, and having an ear to their complaints ! — I be comed to 
say that my lord's steward, Clarkson, is set againstmy poor 
husband, and why nor wherefore I cannot explain : hut he 
has altogether put us out of my lord's favour ; and he had 
the mischief to break some of the ornaments on the fine 
gate, and give it out it was done by our children. It is na 
such thing, and that it a'nt ! And if my lord do turn us 
out of the lodge, I be sure I do not know what will become 
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of ire with our large family. Perhaps yt>u will speak a kind 
word for us ; — -perhaps, dear good young lady, you will not 
suffer this great misfortune to hefall us. If you ean but 
get Lady Elizabeth also to speak for us, we shall stiir be 
allowed to live in the lodge." 

Here Mrs. Benson wiped her eyes; and the tender* 
hearted Ethel promised to use every endeavour in her power 
to reinstate the Bensons in Lord Altamont's favour, and, 
while she spoke busily plied her needle to give her cousin's 
work the finishing-touch of beauty. She was rewarded by 
Lady Elizabeth's promise to befriend the Bensons. 

The*dinner at the castle that day was much enlivened by 
the arrival of .the brother and sister. Lord Altamont )5at 
hetweeu his daughter and niece, and seemed renovated into 
youthful gallantry, ss he endeslvoured to amuse them by 
anecdotes of past times^ and to profess his respectful adora- 
tion of **the divine creatures," as he termed women in 
general. He was still, though no longer young, exceedingly 
handsome ; and if his manners had too much of manner in 
them, they were so graceftil, and his language so classically 
precise, that it was impossible for the veriest clown not to 
acknowledge that a charm was exercised over him whilst in 
Lpnl Altamont's presence, though he might not perhaps' 
exactly be able to account for the spell, or even to like the 
thrall which kept him in his proper place, A species of 
feudal grandeur, now almostunkhoMn, was observed through- 
out his establishment ; and the -chaplain and the librarian, 
with an occasional humble visiter, sat below the salt. Train- 
ed to the ways of Delamere Castle, they presumed not 
l>eyond that point, which they knew, if overpassed, would 
shut the dodrs against them for ever. 

But there was in all this a gene which, it must be con- 
fessed, savoured as much of tyranny as of high-breeding ; 
and, in consequence^ *Vfew and far between," were the 
visiters even of Lord AUamont*s otf?n times who came to 
sojourn with him. Men were not disposed to endure the 
c-ommanding tone and haughty courtesies of one who, after 
all, was but their equal; and there had been a time,- — nay, it 
was not altogether passed,— when ** the divine creatures," 
as his lordship stjled them, were rather more the objects of 
his attention than husbands and fathers deemed desirable. 

Besides all this, there was a hinderan'ce to the discussion 
of subjects of any high or varied interests, because not only 
were Uie politics of the day hateful to his tenets and opinions, 
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but if any thing savoured of philosophical disquisitiout he 
declared that such matters were fit only for thje schools, aaid 
were unbecoming^ persons of high rank ; and that the intro- 
duction of what was called men of letters into society, so 
long forbidden in , France, was one of the chief causes of 
the revolution in that country, and tlie confusion of ranks 
which nowv obtained in this. The noble art of horseman- 
ship, indeed, such as it had once existed, and was practised 
by the cavalier of the better times, was a recreation befittir^ 
the digpity of the higher orders; but that, too, had degene- 
rated into a mere grooming of horses, worthy flnly of a 
jockey's care. , Gardening aiid planting he still alji) wed to 
be of august derivation. The arts, also, he protected, par- 
ticularly music, of which he was passionately fond. These 
sentiments were received by his own peculiar coteries (and 
every one has his coterie) as the law of the Medes and Per- . 
sians, which cannot be reversed, and in substance was re- 
peated, under various modifications and disguises ^several 
times a day. 

Miss Delamere was the only person who ever dared to 
difier from Lord Altamont; and sometimes she even obtained 
a smile from him instead of a rebuke, -when she placed 
some favourite axiom in a ludicrous lights 

Lady Elizabeth waa completely of her father's school. 
Allowing for the diflerence of age and 5ex, she was hia very 
prototype, and felt satisfied only with those who paid her 
rank aiui opinions all the deference she deemed to be her 
due. , 

On the day above mentioned, when it pleased Lord Alta- 
mont to be more facetious than usual, having drunk with the 
most protecting air of kindness to those who sat at the bot- 
tom of the table, he turned to Mr. Delamere, saying, "Mr. 
Delamere, my nephew, allow me to wish you better health, 
less study, and more cheerfulness." 

*' Your lordship, I cannot doubt, moans kindly ; but less 
study would not give me better health, and neither could 
give me cheerfidness." 

" I am sure/' (pressing his extended hand on his breast,) 
*' I am sure," rejoined Lord Altamont, ** you will do me 
the justice to believe 1 deeply regret this information." 

Mr. Delamere bowed, and drank his wine in. silence. 

Ethel thought it b^st to l^reak in upon this pompouapause, 
ridiculous to any one Hot interested in the parties ; but she 
60 seldom hes^d her uncle address her brother, that she did 
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QjQirtieiSEiblev for she kntew thai no real ^rdiaUljr elated betweea 
** Are adl the Dampiera ooining from Cleveland Cottace to- 
ttoi^ow evening ?'' she asked ; a question which seemed to be of 
aO'COiieeqnenoe^ but thrown out ^lerely to change the sul:je6C 

Mr. Delamere unfortunately obseryed« ** I hope at least- Jamas 
Dampier is coming, as he is one of the deverest young m^n of 
the diay, and likely to take a decided lead in politics.'* 

'*'fhe very reason I never desire to see him within my dooi«. 
Politioa ! the word is hateful : there is no such thing now ei(ist- 
ing ;: there is only one word expressive of the state of the whole 
ivorld,-^— anarchy," vepUed Lord AltamonU 

'* A great epochs'' rejoined the librarian, <*is certainly coming 
on ; but it nemains to be known whether that epoch will be for 
the better or the worse." 

''Ay, indeed, God knows !" responded the chaplain, shaking 
his head. 

Lord Altament looked astounded that two of his depmidanta 
should have dared to utter two such decisive opinions withoOt 
the apologetic interpolation of ''Does not your lordship, think 
so?" ^Here, indeed, was his favourite creed of the overturning 
of all things exemplified. This was truly the first step to the 
utter overthrow of all he valued ; it had a strange effect upon 
him— it actually took away the power of a reply ; and signiog 
ta his chaplaiQ to say graee,^!— a form to which 'he strictly held, 
as though grace and aristocracy depended upon each other,-^— 
he arose, and bowing to the ladies, the latter passed into the 
drawing«room. 
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^Tis not the good, the wise, the brave, 
'■■ That surest shine or highest rise*: 
The featb^r sports lipoii the wave, 
tfa pbtf^I in ocean% oaVem liies. 

ThmOetimiMCarMei 



Xionging to be seen even by the devil himself. 

ParddiH IdMtl . 

Thebe is a' vulgar sa3ring which dedares that " every one 
nmst eat a peck' of dirt before he dies.'^ This ^ certainly true 
in a mora) sense, whatever it may be in a litteraji pne. How 

Vol. I. — ^B 
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many abhcMrrem wdrdfl» jiMi or unjiutt prebaUy botii» is e 
one obliged |o swallow before he dies I How many abhoire^ 
tmihs must he hear ! It iis in vaiD to expect io go through iStm 
world at a cheaper rate thui our neighbours ; neiSier would ivto 
well for us if we could do so. But L<ml AJtamont^ asud such a^ 
he, (althouj^y in truth, there are not many such,) have an xam 
usual quantity of this disagreeable food to swallow, meeting wit! 
something at eveiy turn that is distasteful to the palate^ 

Lord Altamont 8 receiving-day had aurived : the apartments ol 
the castle were set forth in their trimmest array, and all thing* 
well appointed for display : no excuses had come from ^ose in- 
vited, and he hoped none would come; for he considered his 
Saturdays to be court-days, and fancied himself stillat least the 
representative of royalty, as he had once been at the court of 
" ■< . > Till twelve o'clock a31 was well ; but then arrived a se> 
vant from the parsonage with a letter, containing Mr. St. Aubyn's 
apology, not only for the dinner on Sunday, but for the parly 
that evening* 

**How strange !— can you understand it, Elizabeth!'* said 
Lord Altamont : •* to refuse my invitations — ^two invitations !— 
read that." ' 

It was a very lame excuse, but stUl it was an excuse. Tiiis 
was indeed a peck of dirt to swallow, the more nauseous because 
the less expected. Lady Elizabeth coloured as she replaced the 
offensive paper on the table. 

" I conclude," she said, "that Mr. St. Aubyn is an und^ 
bred man, or he would not have condescended to be a parish 
priest." 

A spice of waman's vanity, as well as of Delamere pride, in- 
fluenced the feeling of mortification she,, experienced at the mo- - 
ment ; for she had heard reports at the uncommon graces both 
of person and mind of Mr. St. Aubyn, which left her not with- 
out curiosity to see . him, and with a still more lively wish that 
he should see herself. 

« I think, Elizabeth, the lo^s is, his own certainly ; but since 
he has refused two invitations, and not yet returned my visit, 
there's an end of Uie matter — ^it is beneath my notice, and of no 
real consequence/' 

^^ Quite so, my dear papa : let us dismiss the subject from our 
thoughts." 

But this was easier said than done. Those who have lived 
the greater part of their lives in the contemplation ' of trivial 
things, (and what so trivial as a court ?) and who retire to their 
domains in the country only to play Uie monarch themselves. 
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eniry day man nsnovir in their viewi, more bigoted in 
opinioas ; and if they escape being contemptible, they are 
fflost disagreeatbfe membeis of society that exist, and endore 
[fortifications at "every turn, which a more liberal and natural 
Nnd would not stoop to contemplate. The apology 6f Mr. St. 
}Mjn, who was personaUy a s^tranger to them, put both father 
|ind daughter completely out of temper. Lady Elizabeth said 
iBvardiy,^ " The pleasure I haid ph>mised myself for this evenhig 
^^ an eitd ;" but they neither of them allowed the fact ^ each 
'Other. 

'* Elizabeth, who will there be to hand you to dinner 1" • 

** Lord Jacob Wynne." 

** Ah, yesi that will do. As to Mr. Delamere, thdugh he is in 
&ct come of a higher race, being my nephew, still litde in this 
ease holds the precedency. Let us see ; here is the list of those I 
liave invited. Lady Thomas falls to my lot ; Miss Knivett the 
elder, to Mr. Delamere; Miss Knivett^the younger* to Mr. 
Shughborough. The two Misses Elvins must have Mr. Kruid- 
Der between them ; Miss Thomas, Dr. Scudamoro; Mrs. Dyn- 
erer, Mr^ Elvin." 

"Yes, papa,r that will do very well: but you have forgotten 
Mr. Starley the astrologer, Lotd Jacob's jprof^g^." 
/*'0h, very true ; he will exactly suit one .of the Miss Elvins." 

Lord Altamont was full-dressed in his drawing-room precisely 
teu minutes befoire he expected his guests, attended by his dangn- 
ter, Miss Delamere and her brother, and the two house-hold ap- 
pendages, Mr. Kruidner and Dr. Scudamore, the librarian and 
chaplain. Lord Altamont with his repeater in his hand, paced 
to and fro, comparing it, as was his costum, with the chimney 
dock ; a loud ring att the outward court announced an arrivat 
just as the hour of seven struck, 

" Punctual hosts make punctual guests," he observed. 

No one contradicted him ; no one cared whether it was so or 
not. The itervant announced Lady and Miss Thomas. The 
lady was a tall pale-faced woman, verging on green ; she came in 
courtesy ing and smiling, and rising on tipftoes with a tremulous 
naotion, according to> the last received fashion, which Miss Tho- 
inas copied to its utmost extent, dancing five olr six times more 
Qp and down than her mother could achieve before she returned 
to her equilibrium. 

^* I hope I have the honour of seeing you well. Lady Thomas ?" 

"Your lordship is very obliging. This damp weather" 
(coughing affectedly) "is not the best cure in the world for de- 
licate ptopie; but Henrietta ^aid J contrive to live even in this 
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olimate ; though, to be «iure^ after having been as much abroad as 
we were in poor 4ear -Sir John'fi time, it is rather trying." 

^* Doubtless, Lady Thomas, doubtless. But your magntfieent 
palace must afford you wi&ia its walls space fcur exercise with- 
out hazarding your vduable health to our uncertain climate.*' : 
^ The wdrd ^' palace" sounded musically in Lady Thomas's 
esxj as it was intended to do. 

^' Miss Thomas," said Lord Altamont, addres&ing himself to 
her, ^t I ^nk you have no reason to complain : I never saw you 
look.better." 

/*Nor anybody else worse," whispered Mr. Ddamere to his 
sister. 

The weather having been duly discussed, the Sitate of the roads, 
and the promise, of a plentiful fruit year, with an episode upon 
blights and wasps, conversation was beginning to |lag, when an« 
other ariival brightened up Lord Altamont's xxuintenance, and 
the rest of the company made their appearance in rapid succes- 
sion, all with the exception of Lord Jacob Wynne. 

The Miss Elvins' round faces shone forth in full contentment; 
they were perfectly well-dressed ; indeed, one might almost sup- 
pose they had sat for the originals of the last Courrier dea Dmnea, 
Mr. Elvin, their father, was satisfied in his own mind that they 
were worthy of the first matches in the kingdom, and that they 
only required to be seen in order to captivate. To do him jus- 
tice, he spared no pains or expense wliich he deemed likely to 
br^g about .such a desiral^ end. Every county balU archery 
meeting, charital^e bazaar, or horse-race, was sure to be graced 
by his daughters' attendance or patronage. This for their sakes ; 
but Mr. Elvin had formed a litUe plan likewise in favour of hie 
own gratification and personal interests, having the vista of a 
second- wife in his eye, with which plaH his grown-up daughters 
would considerably interfere. He attached himself particularly 
to Lord Altamont, and endeavoured to call th^ir attention to his 
IcMrdship, by constantly referring to them for their opinion of noty 
lord's spaniel and my lord's horses,^he was a famous horse- 
man,)— and a^ousand other subjects of equal importance ; but 
they had retired to the farthest comer of the room with Miss 
Georgina Knivett, and, from the first moment of their entrance, 
began giggling and whispering, after the manner of too many 
giris, to the exclusion of all rational conversation, either on their 
parts or that of the company. In vain Miss Knivett the elder 
talked of ores, and strata, and specimens; a sudden burst of 
laughter drowned her scientific discourse : and though Lady 
Thomas did say there was ** uotlung gave her so nmch pleasure 
as to see young folks enjoying themselves," she looked rather 
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ftmpidouft of the scrutiny which the Miss Elvins and Miss G. 
Kinvett were evidently passing on her own danghten and parti- 
eulariy as the wiuspering and cackling that succeeded their looks 
seemed to arise from some peculiarity which they descried in 
her dress or appearance. Poor Lady Thomas sat on thorns; 
but comforted herself by observing that Lady Bliztibeth attended 
much more to Miss Thomas than to the noisy young ladies ; 
and so did Mr. Delamere, who hardly ever spoke to any one, 
and whose attention was therefore much more to be prized. 

Lord Altamont had walked the circle of his guests more than 
onc^, and applied the exact word of politeness which suited each 
person. Mr. Shughborough looked rounfl the room in hopeless 
vactiity :' there was certainty no congenial soul present for him 
to exchange a word with. True, Lord Altamont was a good 
horseman aiid a bold rider ; but he cared little for sporting, and 
understood it less. He had promised himself some interest in 
Lord Jacob Wynnes who was a man on the turf— one who might 
be useful as well as amusing;, but Lord Jacob came not. 

Lord Aitamont rang the bell, whispered to his servant, •' Five 
minutes more ;" and when the dock struck eight, the folding- 
doors were opened.^ Dinner being announced, every one stood 
up, and a general smile of satisfaction illumined the countenance 
of the expectants. 

'* I am afraid some tinluckjr chance prevents us from the pro- 
mised honour dfLotd' Jacob Wynne's company. I have,to ask 
pardon of the assembled circle for having thus delayed dinner," 
said Lord Alt^inont ; "but I fear it would be useless longer to 
e?[pect Lord Jacob:' therefore," (in a li^tlorie that was intended 
to appear gay and affable, butwhich could not conceal his dis- 
pleasure,) "we must endeavour to console ourselves." And 
Lord Altamont marshalled his guests aecdrding to his precon- 
ceived plan, but (as if it was doiie by accident) with this differ- 
ence, that Mr. Delamere handed his cousin Lady Elizabeth. 

••^if I might venture on a proverb," he said, tendering his arm 
to her acceptance, "I should say it is a bad wind that bldws 
nobody good. How fortunate for me, Lady Elizabeth, that 
Lord Jacob had broken his necky or was^ called aWay by his 
head groom, or some such lucky accident, when he should have 
been setting out for dinner ! But you will see he will be here 
before tlie first course is removed— -he would lose his cast if he 
were to be in time." 

Lady Elizabeth declared that wha^ver might be ^e cause of 
his absence; sh^ conceived it fortunafle ; and added, with one of 
her most gracious smiles, " My cousin is worth a hundred such." 
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A. few words, tittered perhaps witheat much meamng beyfmdl 
that of a temporary feeling of good nature, are sometimes of verjT 
serious consequence to those to whom they are addressed ; and 
these words of Lady Elizabeth sank into the deepest recesses of 
Mr* Delamere's heart. His habitual melanehc^y was dispelled ; 
^nd, like those bursts of sunshine that break forth in a day of 
gloom, the radiance was trebly brilliant. During dinner he found ^ 
means to rivet her attention, and proved himself to be far supe- ^ 
rior to the opinion she had formed of him. He was replete with ^ 
entertainment and drollery, particularly when excited to mirdi ^ 
by the^ort of persons who were now around him. To Misa ^ 
Thomas who sat on his left hand, he discoursed of schools and ^ 
vagrants ; and related a story of a. young vagabond, who was # 
nevertheless, he said, a delightful and most interesting creature, < 
well worthy of her attention.. If she would give him leave, he c 
would have great pleasure in sending him io her. Lady Eliza* 
beth smiled; but Miss Thomas took it all seriously, drew out U 
her note-book, and requested to have every paiticular concern- 
ing him. 4 

/'I assure you, Miss Thomas, fi^tn what I know of Dick k 
Trickley, he is quite worthy <rf being one o( your protSgisJ^- t 

'* I am much obliged to you, Mr. Delamere, for telling me of i 
him. I shall write to the committee, and am certain mamma 
wiU do every thing in her power to reclaim this poor youth. 
At all events, he shall be sent out of the country." 

'^ That will ^really be a great thing ; and I am sure, Misa 
Thomas, youare aware that a few thousands of his Majesty's 
subjects disposed of annually at the bottom of the sea must be of 
infinite service to the community at large." 

At that moment a busUe took place amongst the servants, and 
before the groom of the chambers could be properly apprised of 
the event, and consequently before he was announced* in glided 
Lord Jacob Wynne, followed by Mr. StBrley^hieptoUgS, Lord 
Altamont arose and joined these gentlemen as they were half- 
way round the table. With his hand on his breast, he assured 
them he was quite in despair that dinner should have been served 
up before their arrivals *' But these ladies, you know, my dear 
lord— these ladies, I could not make them wait. These divine 
creatures, you will agree with me, rule the world, and certainly 
always shall appoint the times and seasons in tny house.*' . 

*< To be sure, Lord Altamont, I should hzf^ been distEessed 
beyond measure, that you had waited for me/' 

*i My dwur Lctfd Jacob," (bowing to him,) ** I trust tlmt you 
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suffer anything ta interfere with the agrement of the 
;. A table shall be served immediately z-i-Dennis," 
\g to the servant,)^ '* bring back the soup for Lord Jacob 
. Starley. — Mr. Starley, I hope I have the honour of 
ou well." 

receding steps, and making low bows. Lord Altamon^^ 
to his place. In the mean' while, Miss Rosina Elvin 
1 to Lord Jacob, who went round the stable, standing at 
of her chair. An immecKate whispering and giggling 
ced, accompanied by looks and gestures ; and at length 
hue Miss Eivins, swinging herself back upon her 3pat, 
I to twist herself completely round. She assured Lord 
at there wa& quite rpom enough for him by her »de ; 
Iged her neighbour unceremoniously to make way by 
he ranks, as she termed it, on the other side, and pre- 
r force of arms literally in placing Lotd Jacob next to 

AltamoBt loooked aghast. Such a circumstance had 
curred before at his table. He hsdf rose from his chair ; 
) the company ; apologized for their being, he was afraid, 
Kled^ made an oration to Lord Jacob, which the latter 
en heard; and at length, provoked at being unattended 
3wn to resume the honours of his. table, which had never 
completely infringed upon before. 
Elizabeth ' observed, that «< such behaviour was very. 

," replied Mr. Delamere ; **but it rather does us good« 

not agree with me,--^it shows us something which is. 

new in these regions, and wliich we nev»r suspected 

mid take plaee 4 namely, that we are not standards of 

n in the eyes of others, whatever we may be in our 

Miss Knivett would call diis an unique specimen of ^ 

nners.'- 

I certainly not one^" replied Lady Elizabeth^ **that I> 

lace in my cabinet of gema«" 

e indeed. Lady Elizabeth, must be the jewel that is 

9f such a destiny*" 

ady was silent, but her pleased ^ance was doquent, and 

ersadon dropped. Not so the intelHgenee which had 

akened between them: Lady Elizabeth felt her power,. 

s^ercise was grateful to her* 

tarley having been disposed of : at a sidor^table, and Mim- 

e having joined him, to preveiity as she said, an unlneky^ 

atthe boards L^ Alteauiot'^i. eompoauve, was^ iajomd; 
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degree restored to its wonted equaQimity, until a fowl made 
appearance, and the facetious Mr. Elvin sent round the men 
thought to his daughter, and made signs to her to break' it wi 
her sister. 

This hint was speedily adopted, and reaching over Mr. Krui 
ner, Miss Elvin held out to her sister the oracle which was 
decide their matrimonial precedency. 

** Oh ! that 's- not fair !*' cried Lord, Jacob ; •* Miss Rofiil 
puts out her thumb too far." The bone snapped; Miss Sojpk 
lost the advantage, and the fortunate chare was Miss Bosirml 
A loud giggle and a pretended laugh, which was nearer a er) 
followed. 

" Well, but now hide the bones," said Lord Jacob, ** and dras 
for them again : that is the decisive thing, you know." 

Again Miss Sophy was foiled, and to conceal her displeasar 
she meant in a pretty playful sort of way, to throw the unludi 
oracle at Lord Jacob. In doing so, a servant pushed her elboi 
and the bone of contention ilew on Lord Altamont's plate. H 
colour went and came ; he looked uncertain what to do, or ho 
to take the matter ; when his usual courtesy prev.ailed, amt pres 
ing his hand on his heart, declared he should institute an onk 
and call it '* The Merry-thought," So saying, having careful 
wiped it, he placed it in his button-hole. Great was the laug 
ter, and great the satisfaction of the Elvins, both father ai 
daughters taking as a compliment what was meant in rebuk 
Mr. Shughborough was the only person who preserved an u 
broken silence, and a seriousness of demeanour which k 
throughout life served him in lieu of understanding* 

Talking no w" became loud and general. Lady Thomas w 
deep in Vasi's ** Rome" and Nibbi'^s ** Antiquities j". which si 
had learned by heart, and interlarded tire subject with episod 
upon vagrancy which were very ajMTOpos to Roman and Ptsi 
beggars. Lady Thomas sighed, and wished she were there 
carry her system into e^ct amongst them. Miss Knivett w 
engaged in conversation on geology with Mr. Kruidner, and pr 
duced several fossil remains out of her reticule, promising to she 
him her collection when he called at her house ; while the thr 
young ladies made a dead set at Lord Janob Wynne ; admirii 
the- waistcoat and the stud^, and the peculiar caiTs of this we 
itewsed and f4shi6nable young man. 

No sooner wei^ the ladies withdrawn, than the intervehii 
spaces- around the table vrete fiUed up ; and when the ranks, we 
doted, Mr; Shughborough rubbed his hands mechanically ^ 
tboujh^to testify his satisfaction ' that all impediment tofreedo 



ition.was removed. Drawing near Lovd Jacob Wynne, 

Was notyourlordship exceedingly disappointed at the 

ace took at Ascot the other day ?" 

; knov^g ones tsiken in-^h^ ^hugiilbonragh ?'^ 

ind my-self among them. I could have pledged my 

>n Mr. Elliott's Don Juan." 

der, Shttghborough, when the trial will come on be- 

I; scoundrel Dennis and poor Elliott. Til be sworn 

bed EUiott*s groom to let chamber win. I mean %9 

[ for the trial^it will be suc^ capital fun.'' 

eonfoundedly hard on Mr. Elliott, my lord ; and ^at 
nrith truth, without meaning to cast a shadow of blame 
ennis. Mr. Elliott's Don Juan is one of the finest, 
he turf: you know he was own brother to Lightning 
ana, by Hy acanthus, sire of Topaz, Glassblower, and 
He also distanced the speedy hflrses Magic, Sorcerer, 

en more than one occasion." 

po<H^ Elliott t iie has had a devilish run of bad luck 
years ; my word for it he 'U soon, have to ptdl up*" 
on't say so, my lord 1 He '11 be a great loss on the 

's been higti betting on Don Juan. Annesley backed 

housand ; and as £e old gemmae his father nearer 

hop the twig, he's getting distressed; so he had to 

! money of that d— d leech Hezekiah Abraham, and 

fiave stood security for him." 

'muttered Mr. Shughborough, thrown off his guard, 

ih !— what— what I— ^" exclaimed Lord Jacob. 

leuce your lordship has !~^I am sorry for it: not that 

allege you'll be a los6r ; but^ — but-^" 

hat, my good fellow ?" 

»thing-^nothing, my lord. I assure your lordship, 

cob's countenance fell, and fear was visible in the 
expression that took place from the exhilarated t6 the 

his small white eyes; but he dropped that part of the 
d resumed the conversation. 

Shugborough," said his lordship, ^* you know it is 
11 that is won on the turf never goes from it. Will 
le claret ?" 

a scrape Billy White has got into with that business 
s ! Between ourselves, my lord, I think he is caught 
o you know the story?" he added, lowering his voice 

3T» 
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** that IB j U8t the character T hlave^ al^aye 8up(>oted MrJi^Dd 
mere's tobe." 

«« Yoa'do me great hotiouti," he ^replied'; *^ btit I cannot^ 
ter myself that Miss Ellen's suppfMiition is^correot Mr. Stt 
leyV, indeed, can hardly be questioned ; it ooraes direct fro 
the stars. But I request he would rather turn' hij9 attention-^ 
some of those ladks #ho seem- anxiousl)^ awaiting proolk c^ fa 
skiU." 

Mr. Starley professed- himself highly favoured. ''To whk 
of these ladies shall I first address my^^elf? To Lady EHz3 
beth, perhaps ?" gazing anxioudy at her as he spoke. ** Whi 
a glorious galaxy shone forth at her births under the sign SagN 
tarius ! a most complex coincidence of heavenly bodies^ tmlj^ 
but if your ladyship wilL only favour jne with the dataof yx)« 
birth,.! will proceed and draw your- horoscope, and shalVth^lM 
better able to discourse upon the confluence of the stars whiofi 
rule your destiny." . 

Lady Elizabeth did so, and Mr. Starley eoutited nineteefi 
years. The young ladiea wondered if it was necessary that 
Ihey also should tell their precise ages, in order that iheir' for- 
tunes might be read, and seemed somewhat less eager to hav6 
their curiosity gratified when they knew the price they must pay 
for a peep into futurity. 

**tDh," said Mr. Starley, whispering, *' we are bound to keep 
secrets— we are bound to keep secretsj you know,'' laughing 
with his cunning Ikugh, till he shook again< 

" Maybe so," observed the prudent Miss Elvio ; ** but you 
are too merry a wizard to obtain credence from me ; you loot 
alwaysas if you were quizzing yourself as well as your auditors^" 
*' Mr. Starley," interrupted Lady Elizabeth, " you forget that 
I told you my age ; and I require to know whatever that know- 
ledge may reveal to you of my future fate." 

Mr. Starlev turned over the leaves of his book, asked fori 
slate, and drew some square lines on it, then made a few nume^ 
rical figures, and declared that her ladyship would possess great 
power and yet desire more ; that she would exercise an extended 
influence, obtain every wish of her heart ; but thatj if he most 
speak out, the result would not be what she expected. If Libra 
wid Sagittarius meet in the third house, her lady ship'» calctfla^ 
tions would not be foiled; but as they seldom prevailed in th!^ 
same disk, he would advise Jjady Elizabeth to look well before 
she settled her mind. *' Your ladyship," he continued, '* has 
read the fable of the Dog and the Shadow," and Mr; Starley 



kra^ : *' yod worii 4Mr' #«ie to c oiiwit it nftoie tiwl^ 
mycmrtife/' 
^^51 "^ wondc^r," whispered Mns Thomas to Mki Elnn, •«th«t 
'darw to speak eo lo her: I would not^ ¥m sure.*' 
Lady £lizabelh[ thanked Mr. Starl^ for the good adme that 
couched binder hie fortODe-leUing We) and obeervedy^ ** thai 
astrology bad always as jomeh sound sens^ lo^ restupon^ it 
voaid not'be so disearded a stndyk- 

Mf!i Starley shook his head, replying 1^' a question^-^<' What 
k good sense, my lady ? and where does it exist t" 
^Ndtinioiagination, Mr. Starley*" 
"Pardon me. Lady Elizabeth ^ not in taking the spiritaal es** 

out of the body of things." : . 

" There we cofli^ to mystification, sir, and I must be allowed 
''^I b dose our conversation^" 

**To resume it, I hope, some o^er time. Lady Elizabeth f 
^' That is as it may be, sir^" and courtesying, she walked 
away to ask Lord Altamont if he wished to have music* 

"By ail means; I hope Mr. Delamere has brought his vio« 
bncello ; and if you will sing, Elizabeth, with Ethel, we shall 
haye a good concert." 

liOfd Altamont's pi^judice in favour of his relatives in this in- 
fttanre did not exceed the truth. There is a surpassing sweet- 
aess in the combined power of family voices, to which no single 
voice can attain. The various tones assimilating and .blending 
together, produce a magical €n«€77)^/e, like a spiritual choir p6ur- 
y ing forth the melody of heaven. Lord Altamont joined his 

* ; daughter and his niece: he liad a fine -bass voice; Miss Dela- 

mere, a soprano, in all the silvery brilliancy of its lark4ike notes ; 
and Lady Elizabeth, a full, rich contralto. 
^ The performers in this concert were themselves pleased, but 
how far they delighted their auditors may be qaestioned ; for the 

* fact is, that few persons really love the fine arts, still fewer un- 
^ derstaad them. Would they be fine arts if they were c^tlculated 
f* to enchant the multitude^? The Miss Elvins were called " musi- 
^ [ tal,^^ One jingled on a guitar, and the other sang in a grandioso 

* ^tyle, soreoching through Rossini's impossibilities with perfect 
^ seif-salis faction i 

® Lord Jacob, with a happy versatility of taste, admired all the 
performers equally. He was a dandy, nevertheless, and one of 
those whose general codcNis never to be pleased save with the 
stamped perfection of the day. This deviation, therefore* from 
the received laws of his clique savoured of his being a spurious 
hranch of the body, and in fact such was he reckoned amongst 
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tfaem I bit! hit exeeading cood-lroiiiovr and large fortune, boftll H 
which he diapenaed laviahl^, obtained for him an etUrie b(M 
-within and without the pde «f the ex<}oiaite«. 

The hour of departure waa come, and the varioua members e 
ihia country coterie boaded for doaka and carriagea^ juat aa th«} 
do on erery aimilar occaaion. Lord AUamont'a order and |pe> 
liteneaa w^re rendered quite abortire, and hia hand waa ahakefl 
right and left, whether he willed it or not, to hia infinite dtaeoiii 
fiture. At l^gth the evening waa over, the laat gueat departed^ 
and the family aat down to ^aaa aentence on them. 

'* Did you ever aee persona ao ill-mannered as the iVf isa El- 
vina?*V questioned Lady Elizabeth. 

'* Oh yes ! many, my dear Elizabeth. The iree-and-esij 
aehool are> increaaing every day, and will dcMirish, I have no 
doubt." 

*' I believe the Miss Elvina have never had the advantage oi 
living in good society^" observed the charitable Ethel ; *' aiid dso 
have they suffered the irreparable misfortune jof losing Uieir mo^ 
th«r during their mfancy." Her eyes filled with tears, and ^ 
was silent. 

Mr. Delamere's countenance became clouded. Lady EUiza* 
beth arose, and observed, that as it was necessary to condescend 
to see common-place persons sometimes, it was best to dismisi 
them from our thoughts, as we did from our presence, when the 
period assigned to receive them was past. 

*' Wisely rem^ked," rejoined Jjord Altamont. ** Let us naw 
to our repose, and leave them to theirs." 



CHAPTER IV. 

If you will work 'on aiiy man, tou must either know his nature td 
fiidhionfl, and so lead him ; or his ends, and bo persuade him^ or his weak 
nesses and disadvantages, and so awe him ; or those that have interest in him 
and so govern him. Bacon's Remains. 

«< Do you think, Mr. Kruidner," said Dr. Scudamore, tapping 
the quicksilver in the barometer — *' Do you think it will rail 
to-day?" 

<< Really, Dr. Scudamore, I am not weather-wise; I have hac 
too many other things to think of: but the clouds are drivei 
about in a strange way, just as the politicians are now-a-days 
and as in the moral, so in the natural world, wt may expect i 
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e about this tmu^ Suefa ue to worcb of Mr. Moore, of 

ac celebrity f and though it has become the feshion to de*" 
It long-eetablished predieator aad prophesier of the timei 
leone, I h<^d htm to be a wise maii<— one on whom long 
ince haa caat the mantle of ibreknowiedge. Yea, sb, 
Mr. Moore is generally in the right, laugh who may." 
ity" resumed the doctor, with the pomposity of roice and 
r which accompanied: all his words and actions, *^ the rea* 
it makes me consult you upon this point is, that I propose 
a visit to Mr. Barlowe, the Reverend Mr, St, Aubyn*s 
— ^a very ^ood sort of man indeed ! But I understand he is 
Qg fast ; sm Plough I am the last person in the woild to 
to dead men's shoes, as the saying is, still, you know, 
1 death being so uncertain to all men, if my good friend 
chance to cSe before me, (you recollect he is some years 
lior,) I might in ail humiUty expect that my Lord Alta- 
MTOuhl remember my long services, and place me in that 
which (although I speak humbly) might perhaps, be only 
1 asmalliemuneration for all that i ha^ve done, ^* — ^nodding 
nking, ^0 hejsepeated emphatically,-—" for all that I have 
> otd^ his loidship. ^31, to a mah Who looks only to 
le situation is snug enough* Do you not reckon itsoj 
ruidaer?'' 

tug, perhaps, hut not eniled to your merits." 
ou do me honour, sir— you do me honour. But, as I was 
, a neat box, 3nd good kitcbeo-garden, well-stocked with 
AcBf and fimit of the best kindsr--(I have eaten apricots off 
uth wall — 'it makes one*s mouth water this hot day to 
if them,) Yes, sir--^yes, Mr. Kruidner — apricots of the 
•wl species. And then a fine trout-stream at the bottom 
i;arden; as my friend Goldsmith says, 

< There throw, nice jodgiiig, the delusive fly ; 
And as you loeul it round in artfiil curve, 
With an eye attentive mark the springing game, 
^hey wanton rise, or, urged by hunger, leap ; 
Then fix with gentle twitch the barbed hook ; 
Some lightly tossing to the grasily brink. 
And to the shelving shore riow dragging some, 
With v^Brious hand, proportion^ to their fcroe.' 

(C«tira dttunL) 

)u know the rest. W^, Mr. Kruidner, I am sure, my 
iend, you shall always be welcome, when the stream is 
o cast a line into it." 



my pradiieetioii mr anting/* (He palkd hi« wif and kwlMll 
aly.) **B»i to tdil fB^^tbe^tnth^ I haye as eye foa eeitaiit siM 
. ation in ose of the great piUie Itbranea, lo which my {nrtieidM 
talents and studies may well lay chiiin» and to which my daroMil 
services to ny locd our master render me^ftlided to look iormt^ ^ 
BttI I have obsenred^*-*(Shut that door, if you please,)-^! haw ^ 
observed thai ^ jaate one does for some persons, the more out ^ 
may, and yet not advance tme step nearer the goai— 4t rewad^ 
£>r all one's services. I do assure you, my good dodor, it 111 
high time diai we should think of oursdves ; and for that verf '^■ 
purpose I have long sought a confidential interview with you* 
Something must be done to bring matters lo a conclusion : if 1 
had only one halfpenny for ^very line I have written in Lord 
Altament's behalf,-p^that> is to say, mediately or inuaedUately for 
his lordship or at his bidding-^1 a»iure you, my good friend, 1 
should haye been a rich man by this time* Allow me,^aetpr^ 
adlow me only to shjow you a few memorandav" And he took 
a small note-book from a side pocket in his large loose Germame 
sui(. '^Observe) doctor/ '-^umiing his finger -aver the pag^ 
** tweniy-lbur pamphlets on tfie subject of Ireland aIone--4en 
written upon one sule of the question, and twelve on the other; 
ten Letters to ministers on Com Laws ; five long pamphlets on 
the subject of Reform; twenty ballads to suit the times; (per- 
haps you did not before know that I was a poet ;) fonp-and-fourty 
fly leaves to scatter about after the Sibylline fashion, and, like 
them, so oracular they might serve either side ;> twet)ty Hiflta 
(they have never been taken) to the agricultmral public; and 
Uiough last, not least, twenty Histories of the Times, all eoRi- 
poeed OH the spur of the occasion, - whatever that might be,'aiHl 
scarcely two of them agreeing in spirit or in ^circumstance." 

** Wonderful and versatile indeed, my good friend, are your 
^reat talents ! 1 cannot, as the Psalmist hath it, attain unto it 
But the. services I have rendered my lord have not been 1^ 
weighty, as T could prove if I had a mind. There was a time, 
— -yes, Mr. Kruidner, tberp was a time, when I was the besurer of 
a letter to my lord's late brother, Mr. Delamere. Vou remedy 
ber, sir, do you jiott, i^at strange reports were current at that 
period ? Well, sir« that was not any of. my business ; my busi- 
ness was to do my lord's business,— and a pretty business it 
was. — But where was I— oh ! I have it : — Yes, sir, I was th« 
bearer of a letter to my lord*s late brother, Mr. Delamere; 
which, I belieye^--'^at is, I have some reascm to eonjecture,*— 
contained very serious matter indeed. ^Skwiehow the «Qal fot 
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^^ with my: speetade-case, aod was damaged in my bieedi- 
wkei ; bo fhat^ isofen^ v^en$y so to speak, I had a glimpse 
ihe jtenor of the contents. A toni-dowii was filled with some 
rkabie woids, noae of the most«gieealile kind— that of ^ mni^ 
^as conspicuous ; and the family of LeTisons was attached to 
)ut an thai of eonrse has remained a secret in my breast ; 
, ^r,-<-ne¥er, Mr. Kmidner, have I breatl^ it to mortal/* 
>b I learn, my good doctor, in what has now escaped you." 
Sseaped me, Mr. Kratdner! nothing has, nothing ever shall 
e me-^contrary to— that is, derogatory to-^-that is, counter 
Aort — -" 

fy^good doctor,^' interruptinf him, ** you mean to b^ true 
ir pation, a^d -so do I. But one good turn deseires* ano- 
and it is lugh time that we assert our own rights. Life 
not pass away thus ; we must lay our heads together, and 
hat can be done to right ourselves : too long liare wo been 
f wi^ vows and promises.'* 

V^hy, certainly, sir, I do confess that letter was of an extra- 
iry nature : I cannot rightly say I understood it ; but this 
say,. I have kept the secret well, and have had no remune- 
whatever." 

That is to say, you have kept it till now, doctor. But what 
rare to be indiscreet ?" 

)h I jny good sir ! — ^my excellent friend ! I never for a mo- 
could suppose that. Besides, you know, I too might be 
reet." 

paused, and looked at Mr. Kruidner, who twirled his wig 
as was his wont when puzzled; and having ascertained 
te had probed a -sore place, went on to say* — •* If, my dear 
, i were to disek^se— -that is to say, let drop a hint of tHe 
f my lord's having ordered you to write all these works of 
1 you have given me the surprising list, of course it would 
pleasant, and might produce a . rupture. But 'Do as you 
1 be done by* has ever been my motto, as you well know 
re assured ; and, therefore, Mr. Kruidner, we are both on 
icore perfectly safe. I wish I were as safe respecting the 
ter, for nothing disagrees so much with me as getting wet ; 
[ must pay my good friend Mr. Baiiowe a visit this very 
iome of it what may, — -rain or fair, as the saying is. I will 
}e against oontingeneies at all events, and take my trusty 
3lia and my tiied friend the blue spencer, and so I think I 
be tolerably safe ;— -good folks are scarce Mr. Kruidner 
ly walk would be far more agreeable if you Would accom- 
me. A walk, sir, is a good £ing before a good dinnefy and 

c2 
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prepares 4ke digottUre ■■ organs to do thetr d^isf ; "wbtch is a gzeai» 
help to the souL to do its* own tikewiseu The body and the soul> 
ywi Jknow^-*-for you iffe a philoso|>her, Mr^ Krnidner,-r^the body 
and soul must be good friends, or else a revolution oomes on di^ 
iscdy, and all is coafusion." 

'* Wisely remarked, doctor; and there needed not so much 
weight of- argument to persuade me. to a plea3urable action. liV^sdt 
tiU t get my cane, and I will accompany you." 

The doctor and the librarian set off at a good pace ; but as 
d^y were of Phanioh's fat and lean kind, the former-— that is, 
the doctor — found it hard work to keep up with Mr* Kruidner.^ 
A steep hiU brought them both to an admiration of the prospect. 
Neither liked to -confess he was out of breath. *' Charming view 
that !" cried Dr. Scudamare, first halting and lifting off his sho* 
vel-hat which he wore, as he himself declared, for good lack, 
before he had a positive right to do so ;^'— ** charniing picture that^ 
indeed! — Oh, oh ! very hot to day though;" jand he plunged 
down on a heap of stones that lay by the road-side. *' Let iis, 
— oh, ph! — let us enjoy Uie beauties of nature;" and he lay 
dowp his hat, and opened his umbrella and his waistcoat. *' The 
stones are rather hard,— but just for breathing sake." 

** By all means," his friend replied ; and after tumbling away 
a few of the most pointed stones, they sat down and puffed in 
silence. 

Mr. Kruidner was the first to recover the power of speech. 
** I have been considering for some time past," he said, *' what 
would be the likeliest way to refresh Lord Altamont*s memory 
as U> the debt of obligation be owes us both. You must have 
remarked how heartily Mr. Delamere and his uncle hate each 
other ; this hatred will be the most powerful engine we can ejpa- 
ploy to enforce the justice we seek." 

Dr^Scudamore nodded,'and striking his umbrella authoritatively 
to the ground, cried out, ** You never made a better hit in your 
life, sir !•— you have hit it, notliing can be better ! Yes^ they do 
hate one another ; and althougfi it is my profession to be a peace* 
maker, one may arrive at the same end by different roads ; and 
perhaps the best way of making these men agree is by making 
them mutually afiraid of each other. Leave the conduct of 
this business to me, Mr. Kruidner ; for although you are the 
most learned in all other matters, I am the best informed on this 
head. You have started the game, but I best know how to run 
it to earth : your services shall be quickly reniunerated, depend 
4ipon it,—- and mine shall not be forgotten. We will not any 
lopgec be crammed with a mouthful of moonshine ; we will have 



^ttni9 for our labour t you knew, Mr. Kruidioter,. ^ 
s worthy hia hire." 

quoted, my good docton But do you not find these 
her h^r4? I cannot. longer r do penence, I. confess;" 
ig a helping hand to the doctor torise, they continued 
:, and soon oame in sight of Mr. Barlowe's dwelling. 
I small but pleasant abode, standing on the declivity of 
^ound, on one side a garden, on the other an orchard, 
le distance the ancient church, whose antique masonry 
t had long been* considered a sacred place: time, as 
)rship, had haUowed the spot, and in the litde church-^ 
te rude forefathers of the hamlet" slept : it was a place 

Nothing gloomy characterised its precincts ; even the 
ews which formed an avenue and conducted to the 
led bright in the sunshine ; and the whole was kept in 
array which tells of a higher care than that of mere 
^ready so dwelt upon by Dr. Scudamore. The trout- 
irsed musically along its pebbled bed, and one would 
rht if Peace dwelt anywhere on earth, it had there 
Is abode. 

visiters who now disturbed its siniple threshold were 
in keeping with the scene ; they certainly looked bet* 
endages to a greaX man's state than as forming a part 
al personage. Of this they thought not ; and being 
hat Mn Barlowe was in his orchard, they turned their 
way. 

t fruits of autumn were falling from tlie trees, and the 
3 had joyfully come to assist Mr. Barlowe in collecting 
e sat in an arm-chair of rural fashion which had been 
him, enjoying the sight, and winking at the many 
mies which tiie young urchins who came to help, but 
) eatj committed on his store. 

3t prevent them," he said, " poor clears ! do not prevent 
as they do not make themselves sick, that is all I care 
ere is plenty for them and myself and Henry also." 
J5 an only grandchild, all that was left to cheer Mr, 

1 his age. 

i it would have been wiser to give the merry Hide 
portion, and not allow them to pilfer ; but Mr. Bar* 
more a fanciful than a theoretical moralist, and more 
ent tender-hearted being than either. He thought that 
ispasses would be best reproved by self-convicting con- 
md that sometimes the detection of a fault hardened 
lal more than its concesjOKexit) by acisustoming the in* 



dividaal to eftdure public disgnee, t31, hy vepethioiiy it 
to be felt altogether. Indulgeiice and fair example were his 
rods, and he deemed them ^e moat effieacions antidotes to 
such crimes. But some persons will look grave, and shake 
heada at this : I cannot help it, — I am describing Mr. fiarioi 
and his opinions ; such he was, and such they were^ 

**B7 Jove !" exclaimed Dr. Scudamore, narrowly escaping i 
oath, ** there 's my worthy friend in the middle of his net 
hours, as well and hearty as I have ever seen him. Why, 
Barlowe, I am delighted to behold y^, sir ! — ^you look as w( 
as I ever remember you, upon my honour. Allow me to 
troduce my friend Mr. Kruidner to you. We have had a loi 
walk, and are somewhat hot ; but this is n pleasant place, 
we are rewarded in the agreeable surprise of finding you in 8tt( 
health and dpiiits.'' 

'*I have great cause of thankfulness,*' he replied ; -*'I hv\ 
always been mercifully siratained to bear my cross, and m] 
blessings have been many. Here I am^ as you see, stout «m^ 
hearty." 

" Yes, yes," whispered Dr. Scudamore ; ** it is high time | 
I should look out for something else, — ^I must tack about^-can't 
wait Bless me ! he may live an hundred years." 

Mr. Kruidner drew up his long body, twisted his wig, and 
replied sneeringly, ** But you'll allow me to cast a line into the 
stream though, now and Uien, ^on't you ?** 

The doctor was nettled. " Remember," he said — " Remem- 
ber, sir, we are embark<=^d in the same boat ; don't let us throw 
each other overboard." 

*< By no means, by no m^ns ; friends till death ;" and the 
two eat down to a substantial repast. 

** Bis dot qtd tito dat^* said the doctor. 

" God bless our blessings !" uttered Mr. Barlowe with re- 
verential tone." 

" Amen !'* said Dr. Scudamore. 

^* May digestion wait on appetite, and health on both !" cried 
Mr. Kruidner ; and then in suence they devoured the meal. 

" What excellent eggs !" cried the doctor, sucking them up. 

** So Mr. Deiamere thinks," rejoins Mr. Barlowe, ** when he 
does me the honour to call here ai^r a day's sport, and passes 
en evening with me, which he does frequently.'* 

" Does he, by George !" cried the doctor, once more thrown 
off his guard : ** why, he never did as much with me in all his 
life, though I have known him from a boy." 

'*And pray," asked Mr. Kruidner, <«what amusenient— that 



wki^ boiMMMp M|ig8 him her^t IToii have doubtless 
J poPMrilB la the^rUkge --^soine eottatry beauties ?" 
e say/* fvyoiaed Mfi Barlowa; **\mi Mr. Delamere 
e for ft'far difieHNit purpose than that of admiring the 
Is: he oomes to moum over his mother's tonib. He 
ler a very extraordinary young man ; his knowledge 
i^eiaCBts Jire vast^ and his genius greater then either $ 
11 mmp with Henry Jbr hours together, and teach him 
d other boy-sports, in which pastimes he seems to take 
Might as insTaver matters. But that which brings 
most frequently, poor young man ! is, as I before men^ 
at his mother's remains lie in the church, and be often 
self in there to meditate, as he says* I never knew so 
1 apparently thoughtless a person as he is &t times, but 
3o staid and reflective even to melancholy. He once 
!— ' Baiiowe, you have lost a daughter ; I am sorry for 
I have lost a mother ;^!-<nd a mother can never be re** 
ou may yet see your race renewed in your grandchild's 
He loves you — they may love you : but who loves 
flighted, the withered offspring of a man who-*-Faugh ( 
i iuiiik of it. No one ever tlia or can love me except 
T, she who gave me beitig ! Who can love one with a 
ove ?— who can feel for, and with one, as a mother 
s, life itself is not too much to devote to her who gives 
— ^The impetuous feelings of this poor young man, 
inter? upon this theme, are such that I hardly recover 
days after he has indulged in one of these bursts of 
Mr when I endeavour to offf^r him religious consolation, 
aside ; not rudely, but with a sort of apathy that is 
n rudeness, poor yoong man ! Mr. Delamere, with all 
ess, personal and adventitious, is much to be pitied." 
tis own fault," rejoined Dr. Scudamore, ** if he is not 
e has everything to make him so ; such an estate, such . 
ster, and so kind an uncle !" 

ncle is kind to him, tiien ?" rejoined Mr. Barlowe 
Vely. 

ng can be more so !" loudly asserted Mr. Kruidner. 
that you tell me only Confirms the rumour of his being 
jranged." 

rery melancholy," said Dr. Scudamore. "But now 
B had the pleasure of thij^greeal?le meeting with you, 
►we, I will not intrude further on your rural labours : I 
lave not detained you too long." 
jrtesies of parting were exchanged, and the visiters de- 
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parted ; Dr. Seudamore dechriiig as he went^aloiig, 

and hearty, by Jupiter! Won't do to look that way— I 

wait till I am dead myeelf : must torn into another track." 

** The best method to succeed in our own views, doctor, 
pehd upon it, is to set Mr. Delam^re and Lord Altamont by 



ears." 



'*It shall be done, my good sir 4 I see the gaaie in Tic 
it shall not escape me. We miist wad shall hare justice, 
George I" 
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CHAPTER T. 

Lore, like an inMet^'fteqaent in the woods, 
Will Uilie the colours of the tree \\ feeds on t 
As saturnine or san^faine is the soul, - 
Such is the p^ssiou. 

PhOip Van Arteteidii 

^' An tntereit now increased daily between Mr. Del^mere 
Lady Elizabeth. He taught her astronomy, and in the altituc 
of that study she found scope for her aspiring mind : but whi 
6he learnt a science, he acquired a feeling most fatal to his 
pose. Lady Elizabeth*s mind was attuned to greatness ; she hi 
a genuine love of literature ; and although, from having observf 
how hateful pedantry is in woman, she carefully concealed wl 
she knew beyond the pale of woman's usual information- 
amounting to nothing, — ^yet in secrecy she pursued severer stu- 
dies. For poietry and belles-lettres she entertained no predileo 
tion ; her bias led her rather to dwell on facts than pn feelings.. 
She found interest in the study of history, and sought to 
strengthen her mind, rather than to entertain her fancy. As- 
tronomy she pursued more, perhaps, in conformity to her cousin's 
taste than to her own : yet she would say, 'Vlt is something, I 
allow, to expatiate on the fields of sther, and to commune with 
the stars, even though we do so hood-winked." 

Mr. Delamere had been wont to consider the capacities of 
woman as very secondary in the scale of intellect : he loved his 
sister, but merely as a gentle creature dependant upon his will 
He sought to subjugate a more powerful mind, one who could 
wrestle with him in spirit, one who could measure capacity wit|i 
his own. Young as his cousin was, her mind had ripepe4 
beyond her years from having been thrown upon her pvpa re* 
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tir enteTtaioineiit. For the last six yeaatn she had passed 
an in the study of her favourite historical authors, and 
sionally surprised her father by pointing out to him dates 
which he remembered imperfectly ; but showed it in 
lat offended not his pride, while it gratified her own. 
was observed hy Mr. Delamere ; and he said to himself, 
gvoman shall love me ;" but deeply did he himself inhale 
es of that impassioned draught while preparing it for 

I, meanwhile— the gentle Ethel— ^pursued the quiet tenor 
ray, doing good and dispensing beneficence, either in the 
f consolation or of charity, to all thitse within the range 
K>wer who required it 

n the Sabbath-day returned, a question arose at the castle, 
r it was fitting that^Lord Altsmont and his daughter should 
he parish church, or go miles off to a distant place of 
p, because Mr. St. Aubyn, the resident clergyman, had 
imed Lord Altamont's yisit* It would be laughable, were 
iorrible, that a visiting-card should decide a question of 
IS import ; but so it was— «nd often is. 
as at length decided that they should attend divine service 
leighbouring town ; but Miss Delamere acknowledged that 
d a curiosity to hear the new clergyman preach, and 
indulge it by going to Mr. St. Aubyn's parish church, 
e witii me, Albert,'' she said to her brother ; but he made 
ugh he heard not, and passed on to his room. Ethel 
, and inwardly prayed that it might not always be thus ; 
B said nothing more, and took her way to D church, 

road Jay along a quiet dell ; willows and bulrushes waved 
margin of a small river that silently wound through the 
, divided by various hedgerows, in which occasionally an 
)r a hazel rose higher than its compeers, and were the only 
5 that broke the monotony of the lines. The quiet cattle 
azing in the meadows ; and, at one turn of the river, a 
aill was seen on a little eminence. Its wings were of a 
brown, and its body of a dull red, interspersed with some 
spots, which made a feature of no small value in the land- 
; and when the country folks, seen at a distance winding 
'h the green pathway^ appeared in. their gayest attire, of 
I the scarlet cloak made the principal colouring, Eth*4 
ht that, transplanted to the canvass of a Rubens, this scene 
i make a charming picture. The clouds, too, favoured the 
osition : they rolled in large masses over the bright blue 
and by their reflections alone made Nature's portrait a por- 
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trait of beauty. "There requires,'* she thoughty "little 
besides clouds and sunshine to create a picture. 

As Mips Delamere traversed ihe meadows, and rested fii 
one stile, then on another, she repeated those hymns of W| 
which are so truly divine in their child-like simplicity. 

^ And I will go with cheerful feet, 
To leani Hay way, O Lord. 

It was in the enjoyment of this feeling that she arrived at 

church of the village of D- . This was one of those smi 

old buildings which possess not less of interest in the ideas 
attach to them, than in their primitive beauty of archi(e< 
The groined roof, the rude carving of angels' heads, the remaii 
of stained glass \n the window, and a monument of a wanior: 
the chancel, so designated by his helmet, his sword, and coat 
mail, with his trusty hound at his feet, (all alike So valueless td 
the tenant of the tomb — so impressive to the mind of the bel 
liolder,) gave a character of holiness to the place of worship intn 
which Ethel entered, and added solemnity even to her"devoiion4 
feeling. She had arrived, as was her custom, amongst the first. 
of those who entered the sacred fane, and had time to bend the 
knee, and compose her mind by reading a few verses in bet 
Bible, before the mass of the congregation came thundering in, 
as is usual in country churches, with their nailed shoes and bus* 
tling petticoats, all of the best* 

Miss Delamere tfied to recall her attention, and to imbue h6r 
mind with the spiritual rite in which she came to join ; and again 
she had recourse to prayer and to her Bible ; when a noise, oc- 
casioned by the rising up of the congregation on the entrance of 
their pastor, caused her to lift hier head, and she saw the clergy- 
man walk up the aisle and ascend the reading-desk. In despite 
of herself, she fixed her eyes upon him, and certainly thought 
she had never seen so angelic a countenance ; but when he ut- 
tered the first striking sentence of our most beautiful and com- 
manding Liturgy, Miss Delamero's eyes dropped upon her book, 
and she worshipped in spirit and in truth. The deep solemnity 
of tone, the earnest and distinct utterance of the minister, assisted 
her in collecting her thoughts, and raising her heart arid soul to 
the blessed privilege of sacred worship. There was no posting 
over the ritual, neitlier was there any lanmiid drawl in the voice* 
The latter was peculiarly impressive, and commanded attention t. 
but it was not that alone which ri'^eted the mind to the subject ; 
it was the persuasion that all that he uttered was felt, which 
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lade the hearer a w6rship)per, and the speaker a rainistering 

igel. 

The rude, minstrelsy of hymned praise, arising at the appointed 

jrvals of the service, was more striking than the studied music 

proader fanes ; and those who have attended in that church 
can never forget its very peculiar and impressive effect. The 
choir consisted of a horn, some violins, a bass, and half a dozen 
of voices, evidently trained to the rite* The first notes were of 
a shrill and startling sound, making the hearer think of the sack- 
►but and psaltery of David ; but gradually the voices took the 
ascendency, and the strain became more touching, together pre- 
senting 4,6 the imagination those sacred subjects whioli the traveller 
may have seen depicted on canvass, where a spirit-choir are be- 
held singing and touching their instruments divine,- 

The .sermon ansvvered to the service. The believer would 
have felt his faith- strens^thened : the unbeliever must have said 
in his heart, "Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian." 
When the blessing w as pronounced, every one seemed to feel as 
if it were vital to his necessities ; and few left the church that 
day without a desire to reenter it, not for form's sake, but from 
better motives. 

Miss Delamere rose fr6m her knees, her eyes still swimming 
in the light of those- peculiar tears which are caused by deep 
emotion of a spiritual kind. As was the custom of all in that 
primitive place of worship, she courtesied to Mr. St. Aubyn in 
passing him, and once more gazing upon his face, thought it was 
rather the countenance of an angel than of a man. 

Under this bewildering impression, her thoughts were revolv- 
ing in a new world, and something of a supernatural feeling 
inspired her whole being. All the common objects of nature 
acquired a value not altogether their own^, and love in the-highest 
sense of the word, beautified creation. 

When Ethel reached the castle, she threw herself into a chair, 
and was glad that none of the members of the family were 4here. 
She conrted the dreamy state in which her ideas floated, and for 
a considerable time no distinct image presented itself to her ; 
neither cotild she disperse the mist in which her mind was enve^ 
loped : perhaps she did not attempt to do so. 

There is such a thing as love at first sight, deny it who may ; 
and it .is not necessarily a light or transitory feeling because it is 
sudden. Impressiohs^are often made as indelibly by a glance, 
as some that grow from imperceptible bej^nnings till they become 
incorporated with our nature, v Is no* the fixed law of the uni- 
verse, the needle to the pole, a sufficient guarantee for the exist- 
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eriee of attraction ? And who will eay it is not of divine origin f 
The passion of love is so too, when of genuine kind. Reasoii 
aiid appreciation of character may on longer acquaintance dee 
the impression, ''as streams their channels deeper W€^;" but 
the seal is set by a higher power than human will, and gives the 
stamp of happiness or misery to a whole life. 

When, as is customary at dinner on Sunday, the merits of the 
preachers were discussed, and Miss Delamere's opinion was 
asked by Lord Altamont, she replied, '* There may be better 
preacliers than Mr. St. Aubyn, but I -do not believe I should evef 
think so. IPis manner, also, and appearance, ar&in unison with 
the divine truths he utters." 

"Ah !" said Mr. Delamere, "there is my sister in one of her 
flights of enthusiasm !" 

"Have a care," rejoined Lord Altamont, ** these exaggerated 
opinions generally fall to the ground : we have never indulged 
them in our family ; and, indeed, from all I hear, it is right that 
we should be on our guard respecting Mr. St. Aubyn. His brotherg 
does not do much honour to the peerage 4 and we have always 
made it a rule in ot(r family not to form hasty opinions concern" 
ing any one." ^ 

**.I am sure," re-echoed I>ady Elizabeth,. " we have no reason 
to be particularly pleased with Mr. St. Aubyn, considering how 
he has behaved towards us." 

*** Certainly," said Mr. Delamere, "he hfis shown very little 
taste in absenting himself from such society;" and he looked at 
Lady Elizabeth. '" . 

Ethel calmly replied, ^* Perhaps he may yet come among us.*' 

»* We shall be highly flattered!" ejaculated Lord Altamont con- 
temptuously ; and the conversation dropped. 

A few more days passed away in their usual course at the cas- 
tle ; Lord Altamont hated variations or innovations, as they 
savoured, he declared, of the new opinions and customs which 
tended, in his view of them, to overthrow society. 
/ Birt an event chanced even at the casde which put his lordship 
out of his usual routine. A letter arrived from an old friend and 
colleague, informing Lord Altamont that there was soon to be. a 
change of ministry ; in which case, he asked, " would you ac(5ept 
a place in the new, or rather old, order of things?" There 
needed but a spark to blow the embers of disappcHnted ambition 
into a flame. " Yes," he said promptly to himself, " tobe woe 
I would, provided I came in wnh the dignity I have never com- 
promised or laid aside ;^'' and he wrote accordingly-p-* 
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Iff DEAR Sir 6e(U(ox, 

*' The subject of your letter in of too great import to be answered 
idy. I reel greatly obliged by the high opinion you are kind 
ugh to express of me ; and 1 am confident that you 'would 
, should the proposed question ever come to issue, be disap* 
ited in me, as far as fidelity goes. But allow me to say, my 
r Sir George, that you rate my poor abilities beyond their 
irts ; and though I might possibly be of use as one of many 

> drew well together, yet in the new order of things I am 
killed, indeed wholly ignorant. It would be presumptuous, 
efore, in me to make any decided reply to yourjetter till we 
e by word of mouth discussed the various bearings of this 
ir. 

' Should you be disengaged next week; will you do me the 
our of paying me a visit here ? The subject under contem* 
ion may lay in abeyance till that time. 
" I have the hojiour to remain, 

*' Dear Sir George, 

'* Yours faithfully, 

" Altamont." 

''rom that day nothing but power and place filled his n^ind ; 

> as these were, in fact, the objects of his idolatry, he became 
te gay and facetious. The cliange in his conversation and 
leanour did not escape his daughter's observation ; site seized 
•n this fBlicitous moment to plead the cause of the Bensons, 
, entreating a l)oon, obtained a promise of their being placed 
me of the new cottages, before she named the subject of her 
iiest. When Lord Altamoathad once committed himself, he 
ild not draw back from his word ; but he looked unusually 
^e ; -and Lady Elizabeth, accustomed to obedience even when 
father's will might be of questionable kind, kissed his hand 
>ectfully, saying, "If they should prove unworthy of this 
)urj I shall never plead for them again. Pardon me this time 
troubling you : I promised Ethel to try and engage your kindly 
ings in favour of the Bensons, and having succeeded I cgn 
r express my grateful thanks as well as hers." 

My dear Elizabeth, you are naturally prudent ; Ethel, — Miss 
amere, I mean,— ^my niece, is not. Let any one tell her a 
yof sorrow or poverty, and she looks not beyond this fact; 
consequences which may accrue from acquiescence in the 
lest are all merged in the one idea of Ratifying the applicant. 
8, Elizabeth, is amiable; but not a quality of sufficient 
lina to carry one through life safely. However, what I have 
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said, I have said. But, Elizabeth, trast not your companiosi^^ 
judgment ; let her be ied by you — ^be not led by her. i har^ 
placed her about you, knowing her to be a safe and good girJ^ 
provided always she is ilot misguided by others ; but she is oni^" 
my niece, you are my daughter.*^ 

** Dear papa, I am very nappy to be held in such estimatioit 
by you ; I hope I shall always deserve the confidence you re-. 
pose in me." 

A card was brought in — it was Mr. St. Aubyn's. 

'* At last !" said Lady Elizabeth. 

** Shall r admit him ?" 
- " As you please, papa.'* 

Lord Altamont hesitated; — *'Yes," addressing the servant, 
•* tell Mr. St. Aubyn I am at home." 

*' Shall I withdraw, papa ?" 

•' No, my love; you may remain." 

Mr. St. Aubyn was ushered in." Lord Altamont made more 
bows, and lower than usual, but allowed his visiter to speak first. 
Mr. St. Aubyn apologized for having so long delayed waiting 
upon him, by saying his various duties had deprived him of that 
honour ; and his manner and bearing were so completely noble, 
that Lord Altamont felt at once, *' This man is my equal, and 
not to be despised." He presented him to his daughter, who 
blushed as she spoke some words of usage; but they were very 
courteous words, and she was conscious that Mr. St. Aubyn*s 
presence commanded respect. Nevertheless, her entire appro- 
bation awaited the sanction of time.» 

There was a stiflness at first in the conversation, which arose 
out of the measured phrases of Lord Altamont, and his unwil- 
lingness to give up a preconceived prejudice that his new ac- 
quaintance was anything but what he actually was. However, 
with the skill of a performer who runs over the keys of an in- 
strument to ascertain its force and quality before he bursts into a 
strain of melody, Mr. St. Aubyn touched several themes, and 
soon found out which^ were those best suited to the ta&tes of his 
auditors. They were in great measure his own. 

Some fine pictures which hung round the room aflbrded an 
opportunity to Lord Altamont to enter upon the subject of paint- 
ing, in which he was not only learned, but of which he was a 
true lover. He expatiated on the various schools of the art; and 
as Mr. St, Aubyn listened with real interest, and evinced by his 
own observations that he was himself no novice on the topic, he 
completely ingratiated himself in his lordship's good opinion ; 
so much so, that before he took his leave he was invited to dine. 



**What day am I fortunate enough to find you disengaged T' 

sied Lord Aitamont. 

"I am not likely to have many engagements, my lord, for I 

BOW nobody in this neighbourhood. But since you are so 
as to give me a choice, any days save Saturday and Sun- 
when I hold myself bound to attend to the duties of my 

)fes8ion." 

"To-morrow then, Mr. St Aubyn, if you will excuse so short 
Bn invitation. 

"To-morrow, then, with much pleasure." 

"Allow me to ring,— perhaps your horses are not at the door, 
I have the honour to wish you a very good day." 

As soon as he disappeared, Lord Altamont addressed liis 
daughter. "Elizabeth, I am surprised— I am indeed surprised 
to see such a perfectly high-bred person — quite an acquisition, 
his a pity he is a clergyman-^though I honour the church: but 
S^ou know what I mean — another sort of a man would do as well, 
perhaps better, for that situation. Did you observe his reserva- 
tions of Saturdays and Sundays ? I hope he is none of the 
faints ; they are all radicals to the backbone. . But no, I do not 
think it." ^ 

Lady Elizabeth bowed in acquiescence. " He is certainly a 
perfect gentleman as to exterior; we shall see on further ac- 
juaintance whether his mind is equal to his manners." 

" You are ever cautious, my dear Elizabeth, as it suits your 
■ank to he. A woman without proper pride is * a reed shaken 
)ythe wind.'" - 

It never occurred to T^rd Altamont, though he quoted the let- 
er of Scripture, that there was a higher source of safety to look 
for a woman's guidance than that of worldly prudence, and a 
alue for rank and st^ion. 

The next day, when Miss Delamere and Lady Elizabeth 
reissed for dinner they did so with more attention than usual to 
leir appearance. Miss Delamere would have been exceedingly 
)vely, had not Lady Elizabeth's dazzling person eclipsed hep 
laser light of beauty : a conscious greatness of descent in the 
itter did not give her that restless affi^etation of supeiiority 
hich is at once as silly as it is odious, but, on the contrary, in* 
jsted her with a staid grandeur of demeanour, that made affecta*' 
lit in tier presence sink into- its own i^nsignificance. She was 
v^e of her personal and adventitious gUits — they admitted of 
) question ; she walked on as^ the sun in its splendour. - Her 
rosin Ethel might have sat for one of the Graces ; her every 
titude wa« naturally that ii^ich a Cerreggio would have wished 
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io delineate ; and the varying egressions which passed in s*^?r p* 
shine or in shade over her countenance were true to evety vivid rti 
sentiment of her soul. ^ 

Mr. Delamere was already in the drawing-room when his sisr- « 
ter and his cousin entered. He rose and concealed his persoOf s 
as was his custom, as much as he could, by leaning over a screen ^ 
which he pulled before him. Stealing an inquiring glance at ^ 
Lady Elizabeth, he asked, ** Is there any one besides ourselves m 
ej^peoted at dinner to-day V* She replied with perfect composurey ^ 
'* Yes,— -Mr. St. Aubyn." . ^ 

" You are more dress^ed," rejoined Mr» Delamere, " than 
usual; but not more beautiful," he added in a low voice, with a 2 
peculiar expression, the meaning of which Lady Elizabeth per- 
fectly understood, and it pleased her w:ell to observe that a jea- .^ 
lous feeling dictated his observation. 

This was the incipient exercise of that loye of power to which 
she was devoted. Self-satisfaction at the consciousness of this 
fact gave an additional glow to her beauty ; she conversed with 
fluency and grace on all the subjects most interesting to Mr. De-^ 
laroere, and soon restored him to good-humour. His sister, in 
the mean while, arranged some flowers, and plliced the furniture 
in a way she thought more conducive to conversation and com- 
fort, and theh sat down at a window whence she could see the 
avenije of approach. 

Lord Altamont disturbed the tete-a-tete of his daughter and 
Mr. Delamere, by announcing to them that he believed his friend 
Sir George Herbert would possibly arrive at the casde that very 
day in time for dinner; "Indeed I may, I conceive, from his 
letter, expect him every moment. He is a man of infinite good 
sense,', added Lord Altamont, »* and one who Ay ill do all that 
can be done for the public good, if indeed it be yet time to save 
us from utter destruction." - 

Mr. Delamere observed,- that he did not tlrink >lhe world was 
about to come to an end yet; and that he believed all parties 
would be shaken in a bag togetlier, and things in general go on 
much the same as they had hitherto done. Lord Altanaont waved 
his hand in token of dissent, and- added, "When you find your- 
self ejected from your house and fortune, and another enjoying 
it in your stead, you will change your opinion. But, Mr. Dela- 
mere, may I request that this subject may not be started at my ^ 
table? — UiOre harm is done by talking before servants thsm it i« 
possible to calculate upon. How should the private histories of 
families and the afifairs of state come to tlie cognizance of the 
common people, but by the indiscretion of their superiors? I 
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^jke^re take the liberty of mentioning Ithis to you now, Mr. 
^ Vebmere, that I may not have to do so another time." 
. . J Mr. Deiamere, unused to this dictatorial harangue, answered 
^"1 a tone of haughty displeasure,—" Your lordship knows I very 
idom say anything at your table, and I shall strictly obey your 
shed so long as 1 have the honour of sojourning under yoiir 
f; but, in my opinion, nothing does so much good as the con- 
iousness of being aware that all we think, or do, or say, will 
oner or later be known. ' Tht ou tard, taut se aaity was the 
ftiaxim of a very wise woman, and one who lived about courts 
tiH). Our best security for not being betrayed, is never to do or 
«ay anything of which we can be ashamed." And he fixed His 
dark hawJt'« eyes on the countenance of Lord Altamoiit ; but no 
€ne could read there what effect this observation produced, un- 
less a slight compression of the upper lip might be said to indi- 
cate a determination not to let any hasty word escape the tongue. 
** You are young, my dear nephew, and see in part. Doubt- 
less we should all live as if we had a window in our breasts ; but, 
then we may ^sometimes draw the curtain, when it is too hot or 
too cold." 

Ethel was glad to interrupt the conversation, by observing that 
a carriage was in sight; 
'^Mr. St. Aubyn, I conclude," said Lord Altamont. * 
** I think not, papa ; it is not his livery*" 
" No, -true ; it is my friend Sir George Herbert" 
The bell wa^rung with unusual haste, the servants summoned 
to be in attendance at the entrance-hall ; every symptom of displea- 
sure had passed from Lord Altamont's brow, and he welcomed 
his friend with cordiality and delight. ^ 

"I was afraid of" disturbing you at dinner my lord ; but I was 
tietained in town by business <f some importance: I must there- 
fore make my apologies, for dining in my travelling attire. 
Lady Elizabeth iSegged that he would not think of dressing 
I before dinner ; hoped he was not fatigued ; selected the most com- 
r fortable seat for him ; in short, showed that extreme anxiety 
r to please, which seconded her father's views,, and was^not thrown 
away even on the huge mass of flesli^ whose appearance bespoke 
obtuseness of all feeling. His politics had been of the port- wine 
times, and care had not wrinkled his brow. The business of 
importance of which he consUntly talked had never interfered 
with that which he had always considered the primary business 
of life ; — namely, to keep a goocl table himself, and to partake of 
that of others. He would not for the world have detained din- 
i^er; and made an harangue, on the present occasion, on the hard 
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ease of cooks in getiei^ , whose eflfbns to please Weie frequen 
rendered nagatory by the ill-breeding of guests. 

Fortunately for Mr. St. Aubyn, he was not a moment past 
time, and entered just as this cleclamation was ended* Lord 
tamont received him courteously, presented him to each 
in turn, and when he named his niece, Miss Delamere, obsei 
he believed she had already been presented to Mr. St. Aubyn, 
she had attended his church. He coloured, and answered th: 
though he had had the pleasure of seeing Miss Delanfere, he 
never been presented to her before. 

" Mr. Delamere, allow me to introduce yoff to Mr. St. Aub 
the son of a great friend of mine ;— Mr. St. Aubyn, my nephe 
I think yOn will both lie qnite congenial souls ; both sd music: 
and both so studious, I believe." 

Mr. Delamere was leaninof on the back of the sofa on whicl 
sat Lady Elizabeth. He did not emerge from that hiding-place^—' 
when the introduction was made, but endeavoured to say some-, ^ 
thing disclaiming the fact of his being a musician; talked of it 
few notes struck by accident — a mere recreation at an idle nio-'^ 
ment ; and the expression of his countenance was anything bat 
that of a congenial soul. ^ 

Lord Altamont took his friend Sir George 'S arm ^nd walked , ^ 
him to the further end of the room, appearing to call his attention 1 
to a large cedar that faced the windows, but in fact to touch upon ~ 
the subject nearest his heart. 

Mr. St. Aubyn met with a better reception from Lady Eliza- 
beth than from her cousin, and in a few moments she engaged ; 
him in a conversation that, as she herself afterwards observed to t 
Miss Delamere, seemed to have no end. Lady Elizabeth en- 
deavoured to make Mr. Delamere take part in their ^discourse, : 
but a few abrnpt sentences were dl she could elicit from him ; ^ 
and she read in his evident ill-temper a further proof of the cause 
which was secretly an additional triumph to her. Two or three 
times she addressed Miss Delamere, who appeared to be in a 
dream, and sat motionless, her eyes fixed on Mr. St. Aubyti. 

From this awkwardness of arrangement the party were soon 
relieved by the announcement of dinner ; when, turning to Sir 
George, Lord Altamont said, " WiH you conduct Elizabeth ? 
Gentlemen, I am sorry there are so few ladies ; it is really ba^ 
barous not to have more of the divine creatures; but I pray yon 
proceed ;-^Mis8 Delamere, allow me." Mr. Delamere hung 
back, Mr. St. Aubyn bowed and passed him, aod the poor 
blighted Albert Delamere escaped being an object of prominent 
obserratioik 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On n'oUige pas toiijoura ks gens en leur rendant de hoaas offices : il &ut 
^ les bienfidts soient assaisonnda. 

Bellegartk, 

The following day, found Sir George Herbert seated opposite 
liOrd Aitamont in his study. The former ran over in his 
kble way all the reasons he entertained for believing that the 
en adniinistratioa would not -hold together, and finally con- 
ed that he had, with prudential caution, continued to insinu-* 
te to the one pajty what the other had confided to him as being 
SUie suggestion of his own fancy. 

[^ " The consequence, my dear lord, is, that they are now act- 
Sug in direct opposition (under the rose) the one te the other ; aYid 
phey never advance a single step in the execution of any plan 

; they had set on foot. My Lord — wonders that Mr. has 

lM)t yet heard from the minister of — ■ — ; and all the while Mr. 

1^ has the despatches in his pocket, which inform him, that 

I'tinder present circumstances he cannot lay such and such papers 

f l)efore his court, because others of an opposite tendency have 

I Wn received. His writes back to say, that those papers may 

be burnt. They are, lie assures the deceived, of exceedingly 

disagreeable tendency, in fact, to his master, whatever expe- 

•diency may oblige him t6 pretend; and he will better serve his 

own cause by forwarding the plans which he recommends. This 

is ail mighty well for a time; but the moment is at hand when 

the deceived is undeceived, and he naturally flies in a rage, goes 

to his master perhaps for an explanation; but he is told it is t6o 

late — the business has gone too far — it is a pity, but it cannot 

l)e avoided. He regrets there should have been a mistake; like 

a certain Emperor of China, who was informed that the Tartars 

had overrun all his dominions, and who declared he cared not 

so long as his gardens and palace of Tarabad remained to him, 

1 forgot that they too formed part of his dominions, and that the 

I fest gone, they would quickly go also. Meanwhile the state 

[ Servants proceed quarrelling and deceiving each other, every man 

[ for himself, trying to remain in, or. get into power, and God for 

Us all, till the machine will no longer work, and some new 

Workmen must be hired to make the wheels turn. Now it has 

oeci^rred to me, that ai3 soon as matteris are brought to a crisis* 
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partly by my humble self — ^, the unse^ puppet,)-*Tiiot 
would suit you, my dear lord, better than bemg again ambassi 
at the court of " 

He paused, and^ooked anxiously for a reply. 

'*. A-hem !*' ejaculated Lord Altamont, rising to throw an 
ditional log of wood on the fire, and compare his watch with 
time-piece,—" A-hem ! you are very much my friend, Y 
kindness induces you to overlook obstacles, that I perhaps coi 
not exactly set aside, even were the thing in my power, 
forget that I have followed an xindeviating line of conduct, 
unless others would co-operate with me, I could not possibl; 
with my view of things, enter upon another which is in s 
direct opposition. In fine, my dear friend, we must pause 
wait ; not but that I would waive many points to be of the le; 
use to you ; indeed, you know, you may at all timea commi 
my services." * 

" I entertain no doubts of your lordship's kindly dispositi 
in favour of my request; and as to the allusion you made to 
undeviating line of conduct, especially in political matters, y 
must be aware que tout chemin mene a la ville; and thati 
order to arrive at one's goal, that which may be the undeviati 
line to it one day may not be so the other. Expediency, my d 
Lord Altamont*— expediency is the only wind that blows aJway 
fair, and brings one into every port safe ai last : it is the powec 
of steam, which acts in despite of wind and tide." 

"Under certains restrictions, your theory is plausible; bul 
allow me to say, it will not always hold good," 

*' Good ! what do you mean by good ? Good and bad consisi 
in success or failure ; look to the history of the world' — ^the world 
en masse give their suffrage to success." , 

"True, but success is not success when one is obliged to 
eacri/ice everything to obtain one point." 

" In fine then, my lord, you mean me to understand that if I 
come empowered to offer you the post of ^mbasador at the court; 

of-B , you would not accept the appointment unless every atf 

tendant circumstance was in unison with all your preconceived^ 



maxims." 



" Pardon me, Sir George ; you firame a reply which, I conceive, 
I have by no means given you grounds to assume. I feel, that 
to decide upon a string of uncertainties, such as saying » If A 
and B go out, and if C and D come in, and will be influenced by 
old associations to pursue such and such measures,' — ^I say, my 
dear sir, that to give a decided answer to a matter which deppnds 
upon so many fluctuations of men's mmds and other contigeneiesi 
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Kd be to act with a wantef forethought and prudence, which 
lower nae considerably in your estimation. I therefore beg. 
^ assure you that, although I would gladly .come in with your 
W8, provided I can consistently do so with my own, I will 
engage further in the business till matters are ripe fOr de- 

I bow toyour lordship- s superior judgment," said Sir George, 
d I think I understand you." 
Lord Altamont put his hand upon his^reast and looked solemn. 
George chuckled in heart to see that the bait he iiad set was 
ciently alluring to ensnare his game ; while Lord Altamonti 
d at the matter conveyed to' him, was not pleased af the 
r in which Sir George had made it known. He did not 
e to have the garb with which he invested himself ko rudely 
asunder, or to undergo, as he termed it, a custom-house re^ 
w of his will and pleasure^^his motives and intentions. Lord 
Itamont was not altogether, therefore, displeased when his dear 
Tend declared thai he was obliged to return to town that after- 
n ; ^nd though the accustomed courtesies were given and re« 
ivied, and though Sir George in taking leave expressed his hopes 
Lord Aliamont woUld soon honour London with his pre- 
!Dce, and introduce Lady Elizabeth to the world of /ashionf 
as no furtner use could accrue from longer communication at 
moment, Sir George kept his resolution, and having been 
wed into his very carria^f departeds The two diplomates 
ad both played their parts well ; they were not compromised, 
ley understood each other's price perfecdy« 
Days and weeks passed on as they ever do in Time's ca- 
dar; but the effects they produce are replete with never- 
iding variety, and constitute in their course the happiness or 
Msery of all here and hereafter. 
Mr. St« Aubyn made frequent visits to the castle, and won 
ipoQ Lord Altamont'^s good graces to such a degree, that he be- 
e almost a member of the family. Lady Elizabeth seemed 
e less pleased with him, tliough her natural pride never allow- 
her to show a preference which could be construed into more 
^an an approval of character. 

She.ot^erved one day to IMr. Delamere, that she liad not a 
'idgle fiiult ta find with Mr. St. Aubyn. *' His deportment is 
^tiadagous to that which I had always pictured to myself as the 
^^act perfection of his profession," she went on to say, '* and at 
Qtesame time his manners would grace a court." 
«« Do jroa mean to torn the man's head, Lady^ EUzab^b* and 
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then laugh at him ifor having it turned? Remember that 
ever sport it might be to you, it would be death to him." 

"Have 1 ever, Mr. Delamere, given you any right to ofie 
me by such a supposition ? Is there any levity in my com 
which entities you to dare to " 

** Pardon nie, Lady Elizabeth, I am much' to blame if (( 
moment I utter anything which displeases you ; but it is diffi 
to have been used in quality of cousinship to enjoy so m 
of your undivided society, and not feel the reverse now; 
candid and grant me your forgiveness." 

" I am not aware that you have less of my society tl 
formerly, and I can find no apology for your unwarrantable 
sertion," replied Lady Elizabeth. But her eyes spoke a so 
reply, for she was gratified by her <;ousiu's jealousy, and tho 
cautious nf entanglement herself, saw no harm in entangl 
others, Mr. Delamere evinced that he understood her, sigti 
and changed the subject. 

- "Will you ride to-day on the- beautiful Arabian which Loe 

"" Allamont has allowed me to have the pleasure of breaking in fe 

you? I have acted as groom for the last month, and have spare 

no pains to make Fair Star docile ; I hope you may pleased mt, 

the result," 

" It is a pretty conceit," replied Lady Elizabeth, '* to call li€ 
Fair Star. Who designated her by that name ?" 

"I did, and am glad you approve it. Now will yo^r ladyshij 
reward me by mounting her ^" 

»* Willingly. I will change my drfess, aftd let you know whel 
I am ready." 

Miss Delamere met Lady Elizabeth as she was entering hci 
room. " What is, the matter, Ethel? you seem so hurried an J 
distressed." 

" I am distressed. Poor Mrs. Benson, who has been so long 
in a dying state, has within the last week sunk rapidly, and, 8 
fear, cannot live long: but what has particularly vexed me i^i 
that the wine which the doctor ordered she should have, h 
been refused her by the house-keeper ; and it is very melanchol 
to think that a dying person should want anything. I am goinf^* 
to see her and be of what comfort I can ; do, Elizabeth, coine|- 
come with me ; the sight and attentions of persons in our rank. ^ 
are grateful to thoise in inferior stations." 

•'My dear Ethel, here is my putee ; pray see that the poor 
woman has every indulgence. I will order the housekeeper iiD* 
mediately to send her aU she asks for;, but I have just promised 
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t^your inrother to ride . wtttt htm, so I eannol go to-day : to-morrow, 

perhap^i." 
^ "To-raorrow, perhaps, she may be dead," rejoined EUiel. 

*'W«11, welU we will call at the cottage as we return home 
from our ri4e.'' And Lady Elizabeth passed her, and changed 
Bier dress, which she so modified as to present none of the usual 
^masculine appearance : she looked a Diana rather than a groom- 
boy, as too many fair ladies now do on similar occasions. 

Mn Delamere, leaning on his horse, awaited Lady Elizabeth ; 
and when he. saw her ap[)roach^ cast down a cloak which he held 
on his arm ; on which the well-taught Fair Star, at this word 
of command, bent one knee and received her beauteous rider. 
The latter expressed her pleasure by patting the animal's neck. 
"This is quite perfect, Mr. Delamere," said Lady Elizabeth ; 
"exactly what a lady's horse ought to be." 

Mr. Delamere had vaulted on his saddle unseen, and once 
mounted, looked tlie hero he wished to be, but which his per- 
sonal infirmity constantly suggested to him that he was not. 
He even exaggerated to himself the defect, and fancied that every 
one who looked> at him was thinking about his withered limb. 
On horseback this was not seen ; his perfect skill and grace in 
managing the most, fiery horses, his noble port and singularly 
intellectual countenance, never appeared to such advantage as 
when riding; and of thk exercise he was passionately fond. 
By the side of Lady Elizabeth, he fancied himself for once that 
happy being which he felt a capacity of becoming, -but which 
nevertheless he was not. 

Th^re is a charm in the exercise of riding which exhilarates 
the spirits without fatiguidg the body. Borne through the air, 
we own a' sensation of command, which, though in fact beloag- 
ing to the generous steeds that carries us, is easily confounded 
with a self-anhexent power, grateful to the pride of nature. 

As they rode over the bare, high plains of Salisbury, they were 
the only, living objects that appeared. It was a day of silver 
tone, when natttfe was clear but colourless f one line of yellow 
light boniid the horizon as with a golden zone-^the rest was in 
Uranspaureht shadow. Mr. Delamere thought he had never seen 
such perfect beawty as Lady Elizabeth's, and although she did 
Hot allow her eyes to enthnil lier, they could not be so devoid of 
vision as not toj^ofifess thenoUeiieeming of /him who escorted 

her. 

'Adeir along course :of.lhift silent enjoymentii they reined |n 
their steed^ABdmiteredinibreenVersatiomi, 
**l hsiiwiO^n.wolMhfiefl^ Mfi Delamere^ thai,we.Hever«meti9 

VOL. !• — ^B 
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children f fi r84*cdu«ins as we are, and^oar parents reekiiilf 80 nei 
How did it occur that we should have been almost strangers d| 
yourmother died ?" ' ' v»; * 

Mr. Delamere's countenance underwent a audden change, M 
recent bliandness was entirety overcast, and the habitual glooi 
dee|penediinto an expression of pain, which shoMred itself in tU 
coI^tracted eyebrows and drooping lips* He answered after i 
pause, ** It is ?w?^ surprising^' 

" How so !" and Lady Elizabedi's curiosity awakened. 

"I cannot answer you with truth; dierefore let usi my co» 
sin, drop the subject altogether." • 

♦* Do you know, then, why we never met in out childhood!^ 

*^I do r but my lips are closed— I beg y<m press me not fur 
ther. I thought my late happy moments could not last; yoi 
Lave broken the fragile spell : I was ever formed to be an uilf 
happy creature;' your question has put to hightail my enjoy 



ment." 



"I would not certainly press you to say anything- that ym 
hold it right to conceal from me ; hut I feel an interest for-you-' 
a deep interest. Mr. Delamere, you are my cousin, and*—-' 

" Beware, beware,^^ Lady Elizabeth, what you say, and ho* 
you flatter me. Remember"— ^nd he made his horse draw verj 
near to hers — '* Remember, you may drive nie mad !" 

There was a thrillmg power in his voice that even made Lad) 
Elizabeth partake of the emotion of the speaker; but she replisd 
in her sober and dignified manner, withsomethkig ^most of sat 
casm. ' - 

** 1 must really, Mr. Delamere, have a care what I say, whei 
you allow such unaccountable buri^ts of nonsense to escape yoa;' 
and giving her horse the rein, Uvey resiimed -a quicker pace 
Lady Elizabeth was the ^rst to break tliesilenoe% 

*' I promised Ethetto go and see Mrs* Benson ; :and akhougl 
I do not know what use I can be of, I da n^lik« to disappoin 
your sister; so, if you please, we must turn to the left." 

Mr. Delamere made no reply, but followed the direction whid 
she took. Arrived at the cottage. Lady Elizabeth' leapt lightly 
from her (saddle. 'Mr; Delamere had greater "difliculty in aUght 
ing than ascending^ and^ he coloured with iBiortification i as he ac 
cepted the aid of the groom while > his cousin awaited for>^a 
but she took his arm to walkthrough the litlde-gaMkn^ and'Sgaii 
he was consoled.' 

The mijinonatte was redolent of its perfume, and a few lai 
sweet-peas and jasmine^ tofetliwrw^lh an oee«Biooal'^ (m9i 
nmcoUamm^ Hagim)VM had MaytMl 'ksfieoMNig tiH afte 




b^f^K^sioii of Howera waj» past, told of the last Mngering days 

B» When liady-JBlizabeth 't)pened the door, Mr* St. Aubynwas 
on a law stooU reading a portion of holy writ. £ih.el 
at the foot of the- bed--^er hand eovered her eyes: the 
^ ing woman lay on the neat white curtained bed. Lady Eliza- 
pth paused, and felt Mr. Delamere's arm tremble. 
- Those who are lea^t persuaded of divine truths aie generally 
ftiost awed when accidentally v^itnessing any of the rites of wor* 
Iffeip. Js not this a testimony of tlie power and goodness of God 
*ifer the waywardness of the sceptic spirit — or why do they 
iread what they pretended to scorn? 

Mr. St.^Aubyn read oh -in a low sonorous tone, commenUng 
4e?otionally, not learnedly, but as the occasion demanded. " He 
had recognized Mr. Delamere and Lady Elizabeth; but he suf- 
fered not his attention to wander by interrupting hrmself until he 
closed the rite with prayer. . 

Mrs. Benson thanked him,- and added, "Ah,, sir I _if I could 
hear you all day, I believe there would be no pain in dying ; but 
still I'have much reason to be thankfhl amd happy ;" and her face 
Was illuminated by a resigned smile of cheerfulness as she turn- 
ed and spoke to Lady EHzabeth. ** It is very good and conde- 
scending in your ladyship to come- and see me : but, Mr. Dela- 
mere— oh, Mr. Delamere! give me your hand, ^'— for your dear 
mother's sake' give me your hand. When you used to be a 
; wayward child, she could make you obedient and calm your 
I hasty temper in a moment ; and now I feel sure her sweet me- 
mory— even her very name — has power over you. Is it not so, 
sir?" ^ 

At that adjuration he stepped forward, and leaning over tlie 
bed, took Mrs. Benson's hands between bodi of his, and looked 
earnestly in her face. '''Did you live long with my mother, 
Mrs. Benson?" he inquired. ^ ^ . 

" Not long, sir ; but long enough to make me love her almost 
as well as my own parent, who was Mrs. Delamere*s nurse." 
And then with that look of restlessness and distress, which dying 
people so often wear, she added — ♦' But I cannot speak of those 
things now i to-morrow, Mr. Delamere, to-morrow, if you will 
coffle with Mr. St. Aubyn— if God give me life till then-— I have 
8omethii}g to say which I cannot speak before others." 

" Yes, I will come," replied Mr. Delamere; and he added 
kindly, "I shall hope to find yoo better, Mrs. Benson." 

^'Depend on- my coming also," rejoined Mr^ St. Aubyn ; 
"and as you are fatigued, I will i^ot prolong my visit just now." 
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Lady £lisiA)eih, who hud felt HiOTe than she che^e.lo^;,^^— ii 

was g]ad at not being obliged to stay any longer. Biddiqg M^ 
mvalMl good-^yt and having asked Miss Delamereif shje 
seAda carriage for her, which the letter declined, she hasl^i 
to remount her horse, and returned hotte without one more %i 
passing between her and her cpusin. 

Miss Delamere's road lay in the same dire<^Uon as Mr. St. 
byn^s, and he begged leave to be her escort. On their way the 
conversed chiefly of Mrs. Benson. Mr. St. Aubyn said he 
idways soothed and supported to go through the awfulnessj 
watching a death-bed, (for awful even the most peaceful 
blessed ones are,) when he found those who sent for liim si 
in faith. *'I often learn much- more than I can teach, and 
painful part of my duty is taken away. It is not^ however, onlr 
in the cottage that this holy frame of mind which we wiujess is 
Mrs. Benson exists : in the palaces of our great I have seen as 
much true religion as among any class of the community ; — itis» 
great mistake, and one of dangerous tendency, to represent the fact 
to be otherwise. It is not because some of the higher class dis^ 
grace the stations in which they are placed, that all are necessaril/' 
wicked ; or because the poor have not the same temptations, tltat 
they fall into none others. All ranks have their own dangers- 
But in the aristocracy of the country there are a^ excellent Chris- 
tians as in lower life. Thank. God ! it is so ; for, like beacons 
set on high, their influence, be it good or bad, spreads afar." 

Miss Delamere listened with great interest to Mr. St. Aubyn'^ 
words, and wished that her brother knew him, well. So very 
much did this wish engross her thoughts, that she remained si-* 
lent. 

" **I fear I have wearied you. Miss Delamere. It is too much," 
he ^aid, ** to arrogate my right of speaking on these subjects un- 
asked ; and yet," he added, '♦ J hope you will pardon my having 
done so, for I have often witnessed the holy concentration of 
your mind in prayer ; and you know it is my part to be instant, 
in season and out of season." 

"Far from wearying, your conversation, Mr. St. Aubyn, has 
interested me ; and I was earnestly hoping that some day you 
might become intimate with my dear brother Albert, and that he 
may have the advantage of hearing you speak on such sub- 
jects." 

** What church does Mr. Delamere attend ?" . 

**Alas! none." « 

Mr. St. Aubyn looked very grave. *' I fear there are many 
persons of whom the same may be said/' . 
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**Biitdo Botj" M is8 Delamere rejokied earnestly,— ** do not 

e that my brother is wholly without religion. I assure 

he has his own mode of worshipping. I have seen him in 

'concentrated state of meditation, looking at the stars, and say- 

, 'Poor atom that I am, cprjppared to the worlds that are glit- 

mg above ! and yet I have an immortal soul to save — gracious 

, give me power to dq so! What i^ ray worshipping to 

ee? Can it be of any value in thy sight ? Can the prayers 

such a one as I am be acceptable to thy divine majesty, thine 

created omnipotence ?*' 

"How true, and yet how untrue !" answered Mr. St. A.ubyn. 

But can you, his sister, not prevail upon him to look deeper 
into .these mysteries ?" 

"I am not capable, Mr. St. Aubyn. 1, a simple girl, cannot 
lalk with him on such subjects, — a man who has studied all the 
depths of learning, and wlto, I may truly say, can, with Solo* 
mon, discourse aliike upon the cedar, and the hyssop that grow- 
eth upon the wall. No ; he must derive benefit from a mind 
which can meet him ia his own high sphere of science ; aod 
then, by the blessing of God, he might be holier and happier." 

** He is not happy then, Miss Delamere?" She shook her 
I " head, and looked at -Mr. St. Aubyn with a melancholy e3?:pres- 
jsion. ^ ' 

" Well, let us bo{>e he will become so when his mind is freed 
from these doubts and confused notions of religion." 

'* Promise me you will try tq make- Albert more deserving pf 
' Happiness," replied Miss Delamere, in her low sweet voice : 
" Promise me," holding out her hand, which he pressed. 

'* I earnestly hope he may allow me tlie opportunity of en- 
deavouring to do so.— ^And no^w I must take my leave of you, 
dear Miss Delamere, for we are arrived at the castle. Many 
ihanksfor having^llowed me to accompany you." 

She bid him good-b'ye, and they parted. 

k2 
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CHAPTER VIL 

* - ■ - ' ■ 

" O weep not that Ihe weary day 

Sinks to the septilcl»re of nigfit; f| 

It fades to Maze with purer ray, . '^ 

The morrow's resurrection light. 
. . Its dawn is up; the fleecy sky 

Heddens in orient majesty ; 

ImpearlM with an immortal dcW| 

The hkind creation smiles anew. • ' 

O weep not for the dead ! 

Mornings HemW, Dec. 4, 1824. 

« - 

Mb. Delamere and Mr. St. AHbyn met the next day, as had 
been agreed upon, at Mrs. Beneon's. The latter iiadooe of 
those temporary renovations which, in her deceitful malady, so 
often mislead those who love the sufferer, to indulge in hope 
which renders the subsequent disappointment more ciiiel to be 
borne. Mrs. Benson Was sitting ^ip, her eldest daughter by her 
side, at work : her husband was absent, and the younger chidren. 
at school. A peculiar ray of cheerftilnes& ilhiminedthe mother's 
countenance as she saw the twa gentlemen enter. She attempt- 
ed to rise; but Mr. St Aubyn, gently lay itig his hand on hers, 
said,'** Do not fatigue yourself, Mrs, Benson, or you will not be 
able to talk to Mr. Delamere, who is kindly come at your re- 
quest." 

Mrs. Benson turned her eyes towards the door, and said, 
** Here is a seat', sir," pointing to one. He drew it close to hers, 
and waited in silence to kbow what she had to comnfKinicate. 

** Betsy^ go and walk in the g&rden : I wish to he alone with 
these gentlemen k My dear Mr. Deiamere— -forgive the liberty 
I take in calling you so— but remember I have known you from 
your birth,— and that circumstance gives me a right, does it not, 
sweetheart^ to talk to you as the words come uppermost ? — \ 
loved your mother, dearly I loved her : she was a liidy who knew 
much of sorrow ; e^e was a good mother, and in time a fond 
one," 

•*• Whatdo yo(u mean, Mr«. Benson?** and Mr. Delamere*s 
brows met as thunder-clouds tn^t before the lightning's flasbf 
— **"Wbat do you mean by tn^tmeF was there ever a time 
when my mother loved nie uot ?'* 
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•* Noj sir, I belicte tbere was not ;" «nd the hectic colour oii 
Ite. Benson's cheek deepened as she S{M>ke< ** But yoii know 
^rs. Delamere did not make her own choice in mskrriage ; and 
ihoogh she was the purest of ladies^ I hav« heard it said that the 
tfaild of the man we love is dearer -than any ether. I have often 
: thought that the chiefest of all your dear mother's sorrows arose 
bem her heing a Roman Catholic. According to the usual cus« 
lorn in such marriages, all the boys are to be Protestants, and 
^iftie giris of the mother's persuasion." 

Mr. Delamere turned Hvidly pale ; Mr. St. Aubyn proposed to 
leave the room. 

" No, no," said Mrs. Benson, ^* I pray^ you do not. I wish 
that there should be a witness to what I am going to deliver to- 
Mr. Delamere." 
--, " It distresses me, Mrs. Benson, to think that I should liear 
anything which niay be disagreeable to Mn Delamere. Allow 
me therefore to leave you alone with him ; and when you deeni 
it necessary to call me in as a witness,' I will return." 

He looked at Mr. Delamere as he spoke, and the latter re- 
j4ied, "Let it be as Mrs. Benson pleases; I have no secrets." 
Mr. St. Aubyn resumed iiis seat,, and spoke. not again till called 
'^ ottto do so. ' 

\ Mrs. Benson continued her conversation; but lier voice was 
feeble, and her respiriation became short, which broke the sen- 
tences into abrupt phrases^ and made her wbrds the more im- 
pressive. -. ■ -'.;'.- 

** Your birth, Mr. Delamere, nearly cost your mother her life, 
! aad for several weeks she lay ^s if insensible to everything. At 
the end of that time she began to come round, and desired to see 
ber baby ; she took you into her arms, and bid God bless you." 
But she cried sore ; and there was a tremble all over her, as if 
pain was mixed with pleasure. She looked at you again- and 
again; and when she perceived the blemish in your right leg, 
she scn^med, and for soh^ days was not allowed to see you 
again*" . 

Mr. Delamere denched the back of the chair on which MrSi 
Benson sat, and 4>rcathed loudly. 

" She called to me one night ^hen I was sitthig watching her, 
»d ordered me to bring, the baby to her. I »iswered, * I #ili 
obey if you do so command it ; but Mr. Delamere has givefl 
strict orders that the child should not be shown le you,— and 
Toorknow he is very peremptory iikcj and if he should find 6qt ^ 
th^ I had ilkwbey^ hid eommandSf bto Wculd half kill uie.'^-^ 
' Cbry^' says she, > 1 Uaj^ I am an ebefiniit wife i bdi a ili<|thii# 
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has a right to s^e he)r own child, — ^bring the^abjr ta roe.* I i; 
could not refuse, for I too was a mother, and idy heart fearaed^ -^ 
within me at what she had^said; so I fetched you, without ut^r ^ 
tering a word to the nurse, who was asleep, and brought yeii to^ | 
your mothet. Thi^ time, it seemed like a new life to her to 
behold you ; and she rocked you in her arms, and thanked God 
for having gi^n you to her to love. She talked a great i&k\ ^ 
]|^nd was, I feared, girowing light-headed. 

*' Mr. Delamere now came into the rooh[i,and, in hiis teknpest- 
lik^ voiccj deftired to kno^ who had disobeyed bis coittmands. 
• Blame no one but me,' said the sweet lady, for she knew I waa , 
going to be scolded, — * Blame no one ; I will not longer be kept 
-from seeing my child.'—-* Arid a pretty child it is !' he said with 
an oath; *a Avizened deformed thing. Your life, niadam, is of 
some value— you may live to produce hetter fruit ; but this half- 
formed monster is a disgrace that I hope will not long cumber 
the earth.'—; Oh, Francis,' said your mother, * talk hot so : sach 
AS it is, the child is from God.'— * Curse the brat '.'said Mr. De- 
lamere in his rage, and he dashed out of the room. Your poor 
dear mother sat up in the bed, and cried loudly after her hus- 
band as he retreated, * Gulrse not the ;child, your own offspring!' 

** A father's curse is a horrible thing ; who can abide it ? To 
be sure, my flesh did creep on my bones, and does creep as 
often as 1 think of that terrible night. 'Oh, dear Istdy,' I said, 
thinking to cOmfort her, ' remember the curse causeless shall not 
come.' I was glad that those words presented themselves so pat 
like to toy mind, for they seemed to quiet her. * Ah !' she ex- 
claimed, when I thought she was falHhg asleep, * why did I ever 
allow my vanity and pride to lead me to such wretchedness? 
But it is well ; I must pay the forfeit of my folly— why should I 
complain ? You arfe not too dearly bought, my own first-born ; 
and doubly dear are you to jne from this^ mark-r-4rom the very 
thotight that it may render you less an object of love to otiiers.' 
Well, sir, ill despite of all/ it plealsed God that your parent reco- 
vered, and she was never happy when you were out of her 
9ight. There were times wh^n we setYshta Used to hear high 
words pass between my master arid miatreas; and one day Mrs. 
Delameffe cried pat, * Yon have murdered your child !' It stemed 
that in a fit of rage four father struck y<Hirmother^ai(id ^e blow 
milling her^ fell 6ri you." 

Mr. Delaittere gfoaned^ 

«« WeUimf dear yoimg ^tleittan, don't take o& so; fliese 
things al6 y^ s^, but tfa^y are paKt «d jfokie b^ niiw. EVeny- 
4iiiif here k bi^t for « sborl M^som And nbw Y^ify I am comings 




t^doty I hAfe to do before I dii6. A0><m greilr up, you 
re a comely boy ; and no one, to see you ride about, and fly 

youdid on horseback, and swhn ih the water, could suppose 
irea had anything the matter "with yobr poor limb. Mrs. Dela-» 

)re u«ed to eland in the garden, and, though she trembled for 

»ur safety, w^s proud of seeing you on the batiks of the wildest 
res, sometimes without bricUe or saddle, dashing them even 
ioTo the w^ter,-^and then, leaping off their backs, swimming in 
to the land. * Who could think that my boy was a wizened 
boy V she would say. 

" Well, time .went on ; and four years after you, came sweet 
Miss Ethel ; but your father was more enraged than ever because 
she was not a boy^ and behaved so cruelly to your poor mothei^, 
that she pined away at last and died. Bitterly did she lament 
that ypu- were not returned from your travels, on which iVlr. De- 
lamere had sent you ; but she was quite resigned^to God's will, 
and a more peaceful deathbed was never seen. Your father did 
not see her die— rcyen he had not the courage for that sight ; and 
a few months befor her death he went and lived somewhere be- 
yond seas, in Italy — -so I believe they call the country where he 
died-^some do say, in an unhappy manner. 

** I was sitting by Mrs. Delamere on the night she expired. 
She opened her curtain, and calling to me, bade me take a small 
key, and pointing to a particular part of the wall, which was of 
wood,, told me to take a slip out of it. I did so, and the panel 
slid open. On jny opening the lock, she desired me to take out 
a box that she had placed there. All this I did as she bade me. 
*And now. Clary,' ^she said, *you are my foster-sister, and I 
trust to you above all other people upon-earth. This box con- 
tains letters and papers ^ as long as Mr. Delamere lives, let it 
remain in your keeping ; but at his death give it to Albert when 
he comes of age. Should you die before your husband, leave it 
with him, with the same injunctions.' 

** From the time that ypu have come to the castle I have been 
most anxious to see you ; and now that your twenty-first birth- 
day is. past, according to ray dear mistress's commands, and in 
the presence of Mr. St, Aubyn, I will deliver up to you the box 
she entrusted to my care. And see here, also, a packet with her 
own seal, directed for you, Mr. Delamere." 

He received it from Mrs. Benson with the most painful in- 
terest, without uttering a word ; but a mingled feeling of pride 
and vexation was ocijasipned by Mr. St. Aubyn's having heard 
tlie facts detailed by Mrs. Benson. Mr. Delamere requested to 
come back to sec her alpne that same evening, and tjien hastened 
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to return horae^UM) ekamme the contents 6f Mn. Belai»ne! 
bequest. ■ - . ,i . 

T^e letters of the dead^-«4he loved ! how ^wiul ! All el 
that we preserve connected with their memory, hallo wed by 
touch, inade vital by the feelings they inspire-^all are sacred, 
it is most painful to see a rude or even an indifferent h^d louc 
these precious relics. But the letters of the loved and dead^ 
they are too ^agonizing & task to read-— they give us a livii 
death. Can words charactered on paper be there «ndecay( 
and the hand that traced them dust? Oh, how difficult it id 
realize death to the living, sentient, beating heart !-*->how difficult 
to believe the object yfe lovedi on whose breast we liave learnt^ J 
on whose words we have hung^ on whose countenance we have 
gazed, till every lineament is irrdelibly engraven i)n the memory- 
how difficult to.believe that that dear forni, that that fine spirit, 
is mouldering and quenched in the grave— r-that it is gone from 
our sight — for ever silent to our cries ! How long it is before 
we can understand the vastness of the gulf that lies between tis 
and the departed ! In the course of a long grief a torpor conies 
at intervals, like the lull of a heavy sea in a.storm; but it only 
serves to make the subsequent anguish more poignant. We go | 
forth from our home as though we could go forth frota ourselves; 
we return and find the same vacancy of heart — the vacancy that 
none may fill; many loved ones perhaps remain— »-many are 
kind— -but the one that rendered all blessings blessed, and all that 
is dear dearer, is gone ! Yet after a time we take pity, as it j 
were, upon ourselves — we court forgetfulness — we mingle with ] 
the crowd, and seem again to be happy. But " alone — " alone i 
is the word written on every object— that sounds in every voice— 1 
that comes alike in laughter or in tears. Is there any balm in ' 
Gilead for such anguish ? — Yes ; 

** Take up thy cross, nor murmur at the will 
That bids thee meekly bow and calmly bear 
Thepaiu." ' 

The love which Mr. Delamere had entertained far his mother 
was unlike that which is commonly felt for a parent. To her 
alone he had unfolded the various workings of his extraordinary 
mind ; to her he had confessed that the defect in his person made 
the iron enter his soul. She had sometimes succeeded in as- 
suaging his grief; and when, at others, his wayward temper re- 
fused to be comforted, she had even wept for and with him. He 
would say to her, "My wife must be exactly like you." Oh!, 
what strange things we say ! how differently we act from what 



»# intended ! Pas«^ hvr years, ^nd it is seldom but tliat all id 
Ranged around us-^We too are ohangedrr-y^t wts talk of irnma- 

"" 'Trty.- • •• '■'■ ' ^ y ' . ' ■ . 

1^ When Mr* Delanpiere opened the box, a crucifix, a long and 
ly ringler, and'a pictuire, first met his view. The portrait 
that of his mother, younger than he remembered her, but 
preseqting hereto his recollection with tindoubted proof of 
being an: original. The aching sense of melancholy gratifica- 
m^hat compression of the heart which is a physical as well 
a mental ' sufiering---seemed to take away his. breath as he 
Fgazed on the picture ; and then, as if he had not power to enter- 
:tain the full' weight of his regret at once, he laid it aside. 
- He next opened a paper, addressed to himself. It was written 
ift broken sentem^es, and nuich blotted, as though the writer had 
!'traced the words in haste, at intervals, and probably with tears. 
^ Such was the idea that flashed upon Mr. Delamere as he glanced 
^^lu8 eyes over it. He paused, and drew a deep respiration before 
phe could summon courage to commence the MS. 

''to albert delamerk. 

'^MySon, ' 

"Ihave doubted whether I should make this confession or 
Aot; but I think injustice to myself, dearest Albert, you ought 
to know yobr mother's wrongs, and, above all, her* innocence^ 
Some h^ve Impeached it: my son, defend my memory from 
obloquy. ; / ' 

'*I was scarcely sixteen wheal first saw Lord AUamoqt, your 
Unele. He came over to Ireland on some pdlitical affair ; and as 
Qiy fa^er wafr supposed to have considerable influence wjth 
iQauy of those persons who supported Protestantism, he was a 
firelquent visiter, aud aderwards became an inmate of our house. 
How gloriously beautiful he was ! how polished in: his manners ! 
how refined in his expressions 1 how superior to all I had ever 
Beenbefote! * (^ 

" The ^oor of my father's study was open one day as I passed. 
My mother was with him, and she sobbed loudly and wept.> He 
spoke harshly ta her; my steps were arrested, and 1 listened. 
* Do jrou preteqd;' said my ^ther, * to dictate to me ? If you 
^ to say one word to I^d Altampnt, I will never see, you 
Bgnn. > Do 1 not love our child as well 'as you love her ? and is 
it lK)tlbr h^if welfare that I court XiOrd AUamont's society ? 0iye 
him tinte ta heeome mora acquainted with our Sthel, 4u\d sjie. will 
be his wife; «how apiy sufipieiopat of UiiicoQd«04 io^tnow^ 



and you mar her prospects for ever.'—* Better^ far bett^, 
such an idea should never gain a place in her thdfughts, 
that she should have her heart broken by disappointment; 
worse than all, have her reputation tarnished '/ * Pshaw, wi 
man!' cried my father, enraged, * don't talke to me of hi 
hearts— you are too old for sufch nonsense. Besides,' I 
fast enouofh what to do before it come» to Morf.'— ^ And woi 
you really wish Ethel to marry a Protestant, even were it 
King?' 'FodI idiot!' answered my father, advancing towa 
the door, at which I stood listening. I had only time to m 
a hasty retreat, 

** From that day in whicli I had done wrong by listen 
to my parents' private communications, I became an alte 
creature. Albert, remember one mean actioii debases character 
a little leaven leavens the whole lump. So then my fattn 
wished me to marry Lord Altamonti he had even" declared 
should be so. My mother thought he would scorn me; a 
even were it otherwise, she did ndt desire that I should mai 
him, for he was a Protestant. I was sorry he was so, buti - 
thought I could redeem him from* that lost estate were fie once ^^ 
mine. My head turned round— I became diziy with hope, aml|<^ 
sick with love — I lived but for him; and the consequence of |*^ 
all this^ was, that I loved my father and disliked my mother. 
Unnatural that 1 wasi Oh, my motlier! has not my lacerated 
bosom paid the wretchedness of this headstrong will! 

•'Can a woman forget the time when, loving, she" hears she 
is beloved again ? Intoxicating draught of bliss ! when al| things 
are changed as it were by magic, and life receivee a colouHog ^ 
as bright as it is delusive. 

" And all this to be read by any son— the son of' Mr. Ik- 
lamerei Yes, dearest Albert, tvoe be to you, if, rejecting on 
your mother's wretchedness, you should ever be tempted to 
make the misery of any woman! 

"I corresponded in secret with Lord Altamont,— that is, in 
supposed secrecy. Hi^ letters were at first all that I could de- 1^ 
eire; but I thought they gradually became less animated: a |« 
greater portion of them was filled with questions respecting my ^ 
father's success in the issue of certain schemes connected with 
thc^ designs of government; and he required of me plAicular 
answers to subjects on which I thought litde, and cared \em> 
Nevertheless, I took pleasure in ans^vermg 7^*9 • letters, though 
the;^ Were not of the sort I wished them to be. My» oonfessor, 1 
however^ alarmed at the cbnseqoenees of ray htffi«g so much 
JAtereoursflf with a Pf>etestant| denounced me as a lierefti 
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e of the most zealous and violent of the Romish Church, 
evea suggested that something should be done immediately 
check the growth of the evil. 

•* A deputation was eent to my father accordingly, and de- 
^^^^Hpociations of the heaviest kind were threatened if he did not 
j^^ptrain me from' leaguing with the unholy. My poor dear 
^ ^Kother did what she could; she wept and knelt to me,— 1 
d her in my arms, and Boothed and wept also ; but my 
art remained callous. Our home which had wont to be all 
ce and love, became a den of scorpions. Wild projects fill- 
my father's braifl; I fear he sacrified his religion to am- 
itioa, and he was himself sacrificed. One night he was brought 
iome by some persons, who had found him lying in the road 

Jnortally wounded ; — he survived for a. few days, but was never 

jyaja^e to speak, though he attempted it often. 

'*This trai^ical event occasioned at the time considerable in- 
fest, and efforts were made to bring the murderers to justice; 
idaJ'^^ut they proved abortive, ami the matter was soon wholly for- 
», hi gotten. My poor deluded parent had not only sacrificed his 
hem feilh and his own life, but all his property, to the cause which 
ipts Lord Altamont had won him to espouse. So my mother had to 
^asf bear both sorrow and ruin — complete ruin; nothing was left to 
her but me. Then all my tenderness rotumed, L had been 'cast 
down and grovelled in the dust of repentance and humiliation : 
We sought shelter in the house of Clary's naother, and for a time 
the returning blessings of our good priests, and the chastening 
hand of God, subdued even my rebellious, heart. But all the 
while I was partly— nay, I fear, wholly supported to bear our 
grief and poverty, by the hope that Lord Altamont, my beloved, 
would replace my mother in the station she had previously filled ; 
{{ and as his wife I should have nothing to regret, save the loss of 
my father. Sometimes I felt a presentiment of the truth, the 
very reverse of this flattering but delusive hope. Sometimes 
I remembered wliat I had discovered to be a ruling passion in 
Lord Altomont — ^Pnc?e— ^and I shuddered when 1 thought he 
would not forego that idol by marrying one who had becpraa 
poor and despised in the eyes <rf the world. 
<[ *• But it was only sometime^ that I entertained this terrible 
h thought. Could I adways suppose that the man I so worshipped, 
so honoured, would be mean enough to leave me in my hour of 
adversity? No; we cannot think evil of those we love. 

^< In answer to a letter I had written to Lord Altamont, in* 
forming him of the whole of our recent misfortunes, I received 
the foUpwing :--^ 
vol.. I. — V 
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"'You may believe, my dear Miss Levison, haw deeplj, 
lament your irreparable loss. Pray accept the warmest asi 
ances of my sympathy ; and, if pos8ible,-make these sentimei 
acceptable to Mrs* Levison ; though I fear/she brought the m 
fortune upon herself, by her unadvised imprudence in the un 
cessary declaration of opinions and feelings which give so mm 
offence in your neighbourhood* and have produced, this aw 
catastrophe. The lower orders of the people never reason ; the; 
are like the beasts they tend, to be used (I do notsay abused 
God forbid!) for the purposes to: which they have been by P 
vidence assigned : but Mrs. Levison's violence (forgive the wo 
as it has escaped me) incensed the Protestant leaders, and, wi 
out any fault of theirs, scenes of lawless description arose, aiuf 
these have doubtless led to the commission of thiadeed of violence. 

" * You will be aware that, although the admiration and attach- ,_ . 
ment which I entertained for you* has been of the highest, as it! 
was of the purest sort, it must now (qost me what it may) be j^ 
laid aside, and give place to that friendship which, I trust, will] _ 
only end with our lives. For the rest, if there is anything in '^ 
which I can be of service Ur yourself or Mrs. Levison, 1 b^g 
you \ivill at all times command me. And believe me ^ver, 

My dearest Miss Levison, 
• _ Your devoted, 

Altamont.' 

** ' P.S. This letter will be given to you by my brotlier, who 
had the honour of being presented to you last year. He goes to 
your neighbourliood on business 4 pray show him kindness, if 1 
dare to make the request, for the sake of days that are gone,' 

** After the perusal of this letter, a cold shudder came over me. 
It was succeeded by fever. I lay long in a state between life and 
death. When Ibegan to recover, my mother — my dear and wrong- 
ed mother — was the first person that met my sight; and, strange to 
say, Mr. Delamere seemed awaiting the issue of my malady with 
interest. He resembled Lord Altamont in person, and somewhat 
in manner ; which rendered his presence agreeable to me^ 

*' There are many modifications to be passed through by the 
disappointed in love. Humiliated pride — anguish of fondness 
still hngering — memory of past delight — hopelessness of future 
peace— a total loathing of everything and every person — an un- 
reasonable dislike to all who proffer comfort — a jealousy of ex- 
pressed sympathy lest it should be only pity, — Oh ! the thous^and 
folds in which grief nestles and breeds ! 

** My poor mother died ; Lady Juliana Delamere adopted mei 
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led me to London r set me up on high, and aeted the part of 

mother to me in all outward circumstances. I never knew 

she did this ; sorrow was at my heart by night and by day : 

pride came to my assistance, or rather to my ruin. Yet not 

not so, Albert — pardon your mother, who now only remem- 

that she is your mother. Mr. Delamere was unremitting in 

attentions, less delightful than his brother, but still delightful 

^nd fascinating. He professed himself my ardent admirer, and 

^Jfeially asked me in honourable marriage.. I was- a poor friend- 

t lessarphan ; hody Juliana represented my situation to me if I 

I Refused Mr. Delamere's hand, and placed before me the reverse*. 

But the strong ])ersuasion that actuated me was pique. I^rd 

- Altamont ^ad rejected me— -Lord Altamont h'ad scorned me ; but 

^s brother sought me when I was in a state of destitution, and 

fedly I consented to be his bride, — -yet not till Lord Altamont's 

marriage with the great heiress, Miss Dalton^ was publicly an- 

Bounced* Time had worked its slow but sure effect ; religion 

and duty did the rest.^ 

" I was Mr. Delamere's wife. I became your mother ; from 
that moment I was lifted up from the humiliation I had experi- 
enced. I was a proud, and should have been a happy mother, 
bad your father understood me, or done justice to my character: 
but he did neither, and I was again wretched. 

** About the time of your birth, a child was born to Lord Al- 
tamont ; but it died shortly after it came into the world. Ano- 
ther and another was given him, but only to be snatched away. 
Great preparations had been made to receive each of them as the 
h^irs of his yrealth and honours, and each disappointment was 
attended by a deeper gloom. 

" He frequented our society more assiduously, and paid me 
attentions, which at first were grateful to me, as I felt that in 
them there was only a proof of affection towards my husband, and 
of esteem for myself- But I soon perceived that Mr. Delamere 
did not consider his conduct in such a favourable light. One 
day Air. Delamere came in a fury, and demanded of me to tell 
him how long I had known Lord Altamont— what had been the 
nature of our intimacy,— in fine, if I had ever loved him. I he- 
sitated a moment, and t]ien related the growth of my innocent 
|>assion-^Lord Altamont's artful inveigling of my unsuspicious 
leart, — -in short, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
rath. 

*'. * So,' hfl said with ungoverned passion, * 1 have taken my bro- 
ker's leavings to be my wife ; but you shall both rue the day that 
'ou so eozened^ me« As for you, madam^ I will never see you 
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mora; and if there be a favourite plan of that villain Altam 
which I can cross or utterly subvert, I will do it. His am 
I will blight, his schemes I will frustrate : and Fate seems 
side with me at last. He has no heir ; and that withered th 
I am forced to call my son, (you, madam, best know with w 
truth,) will in his despite become Lord Altamont. Well, 
matter wliose the brat is ; in the eyes of the world he is my 
From this moment, mailam, I desire that you never go to 
eastle. Albert is to be sent upon his travels : what I may de 
mine upon afterwards^ you shall know when it is my pleasure 
make it known." 

** I solemnly repeated my innocence : I assured him (and if 
was perfectly true) that when I became his wife all tendernesi 
for Lord Altamont had ceased. >For had it been otherwise/ V^ 
said, * I never could have become 3rours : and it depended upoa fc 
yourself that all the affection of which my wronged heart is ca 
pable should have been renovated by you, and fixed on you alone; ^-^ 
and you best know whether you have by your conduct rendered r ^ -i 
that possible.' i tj; 

** Mr. .Delamere went to the Continent directly after this scene. \^st 
and my son, my treasure, was taken away from me : the world, t 
the malignant world, and perhaps the silence of Lord Altamont 
in not contradicting its reports, wronged me. Something of 
truth was mingled with falsehood ; — ^and all that Was left to me 
—my unsullied name, was aspersed ; I was suspeeted — and Lord 
Altamont knew the truth, and he contradicted not the falsehood ! 
Albert, from you, my son, I look for vindication of my memory. I : 
Bowed down with hopeless care, the malady that has long threa- .. -: 
tened my life makes hasty strides. The gentle Ethel, your |-! 
sweet sister, watches over me : but in her too I have.a deep sor- 
row. I thought that she at least would belong to the faithful 
flock : her soul would be in safety. What! both my children 
to be without the pale of the true church ? — ^unutterable woe ! 
Albert, my son, examine well the mode of religion you will abide 
by before you finally choose ; and when this manuscript is given 
you, accept it as your mother's legacy, and as being expressive 
of my last wish ; wear the crucifix that I place in this packet 
about your person ; let nothing ever tempt you to cast it aside- 
it is a mother's dying request. Clear my memory from asper- 
sion, and ■ ♦ * * * # # ♦ i 
* * »-* »» * » « 

The pen had glided along the paper, but no more words w.ere 
legible. Mr. Delamere sat absorbed in the deepest grief. 

" Why am I in this house?'* he said, rising abruptly,— -"why 
am I under this hated roof]" 
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'Re excused himself on the score of illness for some days from 

)peaniig before the family, and at length Lady Elizabeth sent 
a nole of inquiry, and requested to know when he would 

w^ enough to re-commence their astronomical studies ? 

He rushed into her presence with the gesture and air of a 
Iman, and uttering a few incoherent'words, took a hasty leave, 

id disappeared as abruptly as he had entered, 

'*I am more grieved than surprised," said Lord Altamont to 
^lis daughter that evening, '* to hear that my nephew has taken 
Qpon him one of- his unaccountable fits of displeasure. It is 
letliy hard upon Ethel to be subject to his copricous tyranny. 
1^ if she persists in bowing to his unreasonable humours and be- 
l ooming his slave, I must look out for some other companion to 
'i •ttend upon you. I cannot conceive why Miss Delamere should 
^\tik it necessary to go back to Rainsford Park because her bro- 
ther does : do you, Elizabeth ?" 

" No, papa : there is no other reason that I know of, except 
that she says her first doty is to Mr. Delamere, and that, in his 
delicate state of health*, it is her part to nurse and watch over 
iim. I know he was present at Mrs. Benson's death,— at least 
I believe so, — and those things affect nervous people." 

" What do you say, Elizabeth ? My nephew.present at Mrs. 
Benson's death ! How so ? for what purpose ? Has he carried 
his love of study even to death-beds ? Elizabeth, I have more 
than once imagined that that young man was a Roman Catholic 
in his heart ; and the Roman Catholics have all a great interest 
in turning weak or dying persons to their persuasion. You may 
depend upon it, that, with his mad enthusiasm, he has been med- 
dling with the woman's conscience." 

**I hardly think that, papa, because Mr. St. Aubyn was con- 
stantly with her, and i-" 

" Well, perhaps," rejoined Lord Altamont, recovering his usu»- 
al equanimity, — *^ perhaps I am mistaken. That poor woman-*- 
she is gone now — was a busy-body^ and full of c-omplaints and 
old tales. It is well she is gone ; there is no saying what fan* 
cies she may haye put in his head. It is of no real consequence ; 
it 'Only serves to 4?how you what I always said, that poor Mr. 
Ddamere is one of those tite-montie people who cannot be 
trusted for a moment ; and, as I before observed, if Ethel per- 
^sts in devoting herself to him and his fancies, she can no lonr 
ger be of any use to yon." 

^ I shall be very sorry to lose E^iel : the is so gentle, so kind* 
Dear pa{^ I pray you let me speak to her." 

**E}mb^jr0u may do u seeme besi to yfiwiVa^kiA «fiak\ 
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, but remember, you are my daughter^ and do not forage the 
spect you owe to me and to yourself." . 

When^the friends conversed together^ Eth^ was .too c 
not to betray diat a circumstance had come to her own and 
brother^s knowledge (for he had toldJber idl) which affected 
deeply ; and though she pressed Lady Elizabeth not to pi 
her further, her tears, her emotion were contagious, and for 
first time awoke a feelingof sympathy in Lady Elizabeth, to whi 
she had hitherto been a stranger. Miss Delamere defended faitf 
brother from the charge of being wrong-headed, and said witk^ 
warmth, — "Elizabeth, if to feel intensely, and to lojre withfofi 
your, even to devotion, be a crime, that is his fault: and if heii 
betrayed at times into some degree of violence of temper, oh I 
' consider what his peculiar situation is ! And who is perfect! 
•^one only person perhaps;" and she coloured. Lady Eliz^ 
both smiled. ^ . 

" Indeed, dear Ethel, I like my cousin, and I love you; but 
you must confess that to leave us in the extraordinary manner he 
has done, looks very strange. The whole country must wouder 
at his conduct ; and I beg you will use all your influence to pe^ 
suade him to write some apology on the score of health to papa, 
or else I much, fear that the late happy intercourse we have en- 
joyed in each other's society will be at an end." til 

** I wiH do all lean," replied Miss Delamere—" all butfonitake r^ 
him;" and she wept. "Do not forget me, Elizabeth dear, %^ 
though we should be parted*^' 

" I will never forget you j Ethel," she replied. "But what 
am I to say to my father now ?" - 

Miss Delamere looked much distressed^ " Say, <lear Eliza- 
beth, that Albert has been seized with one of his low fevers, 
which so often hang about him for weeks ; and being unwilling 
to trouble Lord Altamont, he departed without taking leave. I 
must for the present go to him : I am the only one he will allow 
to attend him. Dear Elizabeth, he is my brother !" 

After the departure of Mr. and Miss Delamere, Lady Eliza* 
beth felt exceedingly lonely. Nothing is more unsatisfbctory 
th^n the communication which takes place between two parsons 
who«e every, thought tends to worldly aggrandtsement. The 
subject is arid ; it produces no variety of imagery, it adnuts of no 
reciprocity of feeling ; it is an incubus that sits upon the heturtt I 
and locks up every avenue of generous sentiment. The regular j 
hours of meald returned, and the same pomp of service and of 
servants stood around-tlie bosard f bii^ the iimile of^ pleasure, HtUb \ 
/ri/8i9/7^ varied and owgestrain^d tc a»ww>\ <y^^ Ti^vjbi:.gh!e<i their « 
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isiune upon that eeremonious feast The weather, the slate 
ifae gar^sn, the usual questions and answers known before 
ij were ottered, sounded^ like the^ monotonous repetition of a 
A, The 'fether and daughter were even conscious of this them- 
Ives; and Ijord Akamont, partly to escape the tedium, partly 
proToke Mr. Belameref invited Mr. St. Aubyn to enliven their 
i't^e, and found in his society so much to anmse and -to 
^aken interest^ that by degrees he had an invitation for every day 
the week, which he likewise was drawn in to accept, always 
'^Bserving to himself the Saturday and Sunday. He was often, 
^^i an attendant on Lady Elizabeth when she mounted her 
l^iabian ; and she had been led to take interest— ^personal interest 
^ the scenes of village improvement, and the amelioration of the 
poorer classes. 

A new existence seemed- opening before her : tlie generous 

*Hipulses which are indigenous to the youthful heart, however 

^uch the nature of the individual, joined to an admixture with 

the world, may tend to eradicate them in advancing' years, were 

How for the first time awakened, fostered, and brought into 

bloom, without her being aware that she was schooled to their 

enjoyment. But, like one who lights upon an unexpeclted trea- 

aure, she ow<ned a delight that burst from an hitherto unknown and 

unimagined source, and seemed as inexhaustible as it was satis- 

fectory. The whole character of the person underwent a change : 

Nature for the first > time took the lead ; and the hours, which 

had often hung in wearisome state upon her, seemed now too 

brief for the measure of enjoymant which they bore in their 

course. 

Would this have been the case if Mr.'St^ Aubyn had been a 
less Cpiseinating man-^-in person and in mind of the common 
race ? This question is difficult to answer ; for human feeling is 
involved in such a labyrinth of mystery, that something of its 
power evaporates in an attempt to analyze it. It is certain thai 

** Truths divine came mended firom his tongue ;*' 

and every circumstance of ^aily life received a colouring from 
tfee ligt^ in which it was placed by htm, that threw enchantmeirt 
on the commotiest objects and occurrences. We naturally lovr. 
those who render existence sweet to us; and Lady Elizabeth 
frequently gazed at Mr. St. Aubyn with an expression of interest 
and admiration that could not but lead him on in the dangerous 
delight of awakening her faculties and her feelings, and he kneur 
htm)9elf to be Ae Pygmalion Vhich attlniated ^e statue. 
To Lord Altamoat, Mr. St. Aubyn became da\Vf xawwi \«ft«ar 
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savy. lu many respects they thought aKke* particiilarl3r^o& 
apfaject Qf politics ; and though the latter judged too sorely 
come of the passages of Lord Altamont's life which had come 
his knowledge, that there was much in him to blame, and m 
to lament, still tliere was a lofty hearing of opinion, ^nd a^ 
view of public events, which he deemed invaluable at the 
crisis of affairs. He mourned over those of his errors 
which he had been acquainted with true Christian regret, but 
hoped he might yet find pardon and peace. And then, he 
the father of die bright Elizabeth : every day the idol was pn 
nearer in secret to bis heart; and while he carefully reprob; 
the evil of idol worship in speaking of the Roman Catholic rel 
gion, he was unconsciously guilty of the crime himself. 

Lady Elizabeth, on her part, lived on in a state of happinesii 
which seemed to have no possible end. AU regret for the so* 
cieiy of her cousins had passed away. She spoke of Ethel with 
affection ; she named Mr. Delamere as a man of genius and of 
singular endowment,-^-" But, do you know," she added, **h« 
has at times half terrified me. His looks are wild ; and once or 
twice he seemed to advert to some past events, when he had 
been ill-treated ; and then he would dash his books from him, 
and escape out of the room : and if I spoke kindly to him at 
such moments, it seemed to increase his violence ; and when 1 
bade him recollect himself, and asked him how he dared to treat 
me in such a way, he would take my hand and kiss it, and weep 
like a chastened child. In short, I be^an to find that it was in 
vain to pursue any study with him ; ana it was much better that 
he should go to his own home, and Mmain there till he conquers 
these strange wild fancies. It is certainly hard upon dear Ethel 
to be shut up with him ; but she thinks it is hertluty to remain 
at Rainsford Park, therefore I must submit to losing her society.^* 
(The submission was very easy, for I^y Elizabeth never missed 
ner cousin now.) 

Mr. SU Aubyn looked distressed, and replied gravely, it was 
a pity that one so amiable and of such distinguished talents 
«hould give way to bursts of temper, which rendered himself* 
and those he loved best, wretched. '* But," he added^ '^ perhaps 
he has some secret sorrow — Do you know of any» Lady Eliw 
beth ?*' and he lifled his searching eyes slowly to hers. I 

She answered in the negative ; but Mr. St Aubyn thought he 
saw her change colour : he felt a cold shudder .creep over himi 
and he dropped the subjecl. 

Some weeks pMsed on with no alteration ia tha outwarf h 
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: of thiiigB at the castle, but with much under-working of 
ions. * , 

k. Aubyn relapsed not from the duties of his profession—^ 
;r pursued them with greater earnestness; but he won- 
hy he should feel it necessary to perform these acts with 
1 force of exertion, which before had seemed to flow na- 

and to be as requisite to hi^ existence as the air he 
•• 

Elizabeth received a letter from Miss Delamere, and 
licated its contents to Mr. St. Aubyn. "I grieve," she 
to see such despondence in my cousin ] she evidently 

have forgotten her, and that I do not care for her now ; 

know, Mr. St. Aubvn, that cannot be the case ?" This 
i questioningiy. Mr.^ St. Aubyn hesitated ; he knew not 
how to reply. Lady Elizabeth relieved him from this 
I by saying, 

ive a favour to ask of you." 

ivour to ask of me! Surely that is not an appropriate 
lay rather, an order to give me : if in my power, it shall 
Bd." ' - 

1 know, Mr. St. Aubyn — " (she paused,) *'that, in short, 
[amere and my father do not like each other — they do 
srstand each other. Now, I wish you would persuade 
invite my cousin to return here ; and then the more dif- 
atterof the two will be to persuade Mr. Delamere to ac- 

invitation. Still I think you are the only person who 
g this desirable event about with propriety. 1 wish to 
hi your hands : I am sure, if you cannot succeed, no one 

5t. Aubyn's eyes sparkled through their long and fringed 
he answered, "I will of course endeavour to do your 
; but surely, Lady Elizabeth, you are yourself the agent 
I in one moment effect the thing you wish." 
haps it niight be so ; but I think it would be better if the 
n came from my father without my interference. We 
tly to have another pubKc f&te ; and I conceive it would 
that Mr. Delamere should be invited to it. You know 
the event of my death, should my father not marry again, 
lin becomes Lord Altamont." 

5t. Aubyn looked very steadfastly at Lady Elizabeth as 
e him this information. He saw no agitation or any 
ns of concealed feeling lurking beneath her words, 
lould be sorry," she went on to say, ** that we did not 
togeUier amicably soon : for, in the event of a dissolution 
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of parliament, I think my father would wish to bring in Albert 
one of the representatives for this county* But should this unlucl 
difierence continue between them, he miy change his mr' 
and then very serious consequences might ensue to make a 
ing breach between our families. Oh ! prevent this, Mr. 
Aubyn, if you can ; and above all, I pray you, assure Mr. 
lamere that my father sends him the invitation from himself, 
at my suggestion." 

Lady Elizabeth had been influenced to make fliis request b^ 
having received the letters which follow : . 

' ■ -^ 
'< I had thought, dear Lady Elizabeth* that I had schooled my- j 

self to walk on in the desert path which Nature seems to hav^ 
destined for me, without making any attempt to diverge from roy^ 
arid course. But it is not wholly so. I know it is true that I 
am a blighted being — that the affections of my heart and the as- 
pirations of my mind must be quenched : and I fancied my ^ 
strength equal to bear the burden of my destiny, without any ef* i 
fort on my part to lighten its weight, or diversify its sufferiog. 
This is not so— with bitterness I confess it. With humiliation 
1 would fain sue from the object who has shown me the hopeless- 
ness of my state some temporary hours of delight. Dear cou- 
sin — bright star presiding over my dark fate, and rendering it 
more sombre by the contrast, — ^let me again return to your pre- 
sence ; I will do anything — yea, anything (abject that I am !)— 
to pass a few more hours gazing upon your beauty. Pardorii 
pardon, spul of the departed! — if indeed the departe#^ know 
aught that passes upon earth, — pardon me this offence, this 
meanness! 

' " Oh ! Lady Elizabeth, if you knew all,^-^if you could read 
tny sufferings— could see the mingled rage and love, and the fire 
of hate, that consumes me, you would pity me. But do not 
show me your pity-^— 1 could not endure that ! Bear with me in 
mercy, such as I am, and have me recalled to your society. I 
promise that nothing of all this shall transpire. I will be mei^ 
sured, calm. Refuse me not the favour I ask ; — ^if you could 
only guess what it costs me to ask it ! 

^ * Doubt that the stars afe fire, 

Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
^ut pever doubt I love.' 

>*A. DEL4M]fiia/' 
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«< LETTER FROM 1|I88 DELAXERE. 

f^My sweet ijousin, dearest friend^-^I know not what mybro- 
Niis writing to you — ^bnt that he is writing I know ; and I 
less, from all I have gathered from him lately, that it is his 
(ish — his earnest wish to be restored to yours and my unclc^s 

EJeand favour. I beseech you for my sake, then, heed not 
order or manner of his request ; but as you value his reason 
hi my peace see that he be not refused. Poor, poor brother ! his 
ngs are beyond my power to heal, or even to soothe. If there 
any living being who could serve him, it is Mr* St. Auby» ; 
him he speaks in such high terms as I never heard him speak 
any one* 

'*Dear Elizabeth, grant my entreaty, and see that my uncle 
ites the sort Of invitation which Albert will deem sufficiently 
tlial: to accept* 

" Your very afi^ctionate cousin, 

♦♦Ethel." 

Lady Elizabeth sought one of those favourable moments 
lich women understand so well to b^ng about, and then to 
ize wlien they have a point to carry ; and while taking an air- 
g in the park with her father, she turned the conversation adroit- 

on the subject nearest to his lieart — politics, 
"I hear," she said, ** that tlie radical Mr. Dampier is going to 
) all in his power to oppose your interest in tliis part of the 
mnty, in the event of a dissolution of parliament; and surely 
.is not well that we should be sleeping at our posts : not that 
lere is the slightest chance of his succeeding in the teeth of your 
9wer and interest ; still we should be awake to his machina- 
ons." 

" Mr. Dampier stand for the county ! — impossible ! Can Mr. 
^elamere have incited him to such a measure ? . He is a great 
riend, you know." 

'* No, papa, surely not. He may be his friend ; but the blood 
hat flows iiL your nephew's veins is too noble to allow of his 
)ar8uing such measures. Besides, I always supposed that you 
ntended to make Mr. Delamere your representative in the lower 
louse." ' 

"True, my love, such was niy intention; but really of late 
my nephew's conduct has been so strange^— his abrupt manner 
of leaving us so offensive, that I hardly know whether it be pos- 
sible, Unless he were to apologise. It is not consistent with what 
I owe myself, and you, my dear oney to support a man who 
^ms either mad or insolent, or both." 
♦♦ He will apologise^ dear papa,— I feel «ace bft ^V\i \ ^20^ ^- 
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though he has great infirmity of temper, he has a nobilityi 
mind which will never allow him to disgrace the stock wh< 
he springs. I have often heard you seiy that a house divii 
against itself cannot stand, and in my brief experience I 
seen the truth of the. axiom verified. How the race of the 
^ * * * has thriven, although not originally of noble blood, s^j 
though there are many blots on the escutcheon of their morali^ 
And why, as you taught me to remark, but because they all clui|| 
together,^whenever any one in the slightest degree reflected iipQ| 
the conduct of ^ny individual of their family ?" i 

" You are very right, my love ; and I am happy to hear m^ 
principles come back to me in all their force from myowi§ 
child." 

*'I see my cousin Albert's faults, papa; but under all theM^ 
I recognise your nobility of soul. He is very youngt and the[«?| 
are many excuses to be made for him : his unfortunate lamenesr . 
constantly comes across to humiliate and vex htm« You know ' 
how trivial circumstances can humiliate :" and she fixed her 
eyes on her father's countenance. 

" You are wise beyond your years, my own Elizabeth, and! 
will take your counsel. Manage this affair discreetly, so as not- ^ 
to compromise my dignity; and when I receive an apology from 
my nephew, I will send him an invitation, and shall be happf 
to have him once more a resident under my roof." 

Lady Elizabeth did manage the conduct of this business villi 
delicacy and dignity, and a day was fixed for the return of the 
Delameres to the castle. 



Chapter vui. 

Day has no glorious skies, no living shows, 

So dear ^o me 
As the lone, shadowy, mlent hour bestows 

That brings me thee. 

Mrs. G. G. RicharosoN' 

So felt Mr. Delamere as he once more approached the castle. 
The year had waned ** into the sear and yeHow leaf," and there 
Was just that degree of frostiness in the air which gave a hicid 
clearness to every obje«ct» as the last rays of the sun shot n^ 
wards from the horizon, and one dark stieak of dond rendered 
tbe bnUiaacf mom dialling* Ab Alfaect vode UB<kr the boughi 
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of the wood, the fadmg^leavea rustled oh their branches, and the 
twilight cast a mysterioas colouring around. To some ima- 
giiiattve minds, everything is typical and portentous: Mr. Dela- 
inere's was one of these. He brushed away one of the withered 
leaves that lit upon his brow, and he thought, ** I am like tfiis 
withered leaf, and my futurity will be coloured with a stormy 
hue! No matter," he continued alojjd^ *^ the present moment 
is all I have to look to — all that any mortal can have ;" and he 
whistled his dogs after him, and pressed his horse onwards. 

Before he reached the portal of the castle, he could espy a 
train of domestics drawn up to receive him.. He felt a malicious 
pleasure in evading these pr'eparations, and took a by-path to the 
stables ;- where, Mving placed his horse and his dogs, he stole si- ' 
lently past the housekeeper's room, and up the back staircase, and 
arrived at the ontefchamber, before any one knew of his approach. 
The page in waiting started at beholding him. It was Lady 
Elizabeth's page ; and the latter ran to open the drawing-room 
door, announcing him. 

"My nephew ? impossible !" sai<l Lord AUamont, rising from 
his chair; *^ I did not expect iiim till supper-time." And he took 
up a little silver taper, and lighting it. looked at his oracle the 
clock on the ehimney-piece. Already were Lady Elizabeth's 
ands kissed and gently pressed : the librarian and chaplain were 
eted hastily : aiid all: this had taken place before Lord Alta- 
nt advanced to meet his nephew. 

" My dear Mr. Delamere, I am delighted— I assure you I am, 
at infinitely shocked that my servants should not have done 
eir office, and been in the way to receive yoii. Really I must 
teach Germaine his.duty better : we grow rustic in our manners, 
which is carefully to be avoided. But, my dear nephew, allow 
me to offer you a seat," (handing him one;) "and will you not 
have coffee, or perhaps some cordial after your ride? The eve- 
nings are turrred chill now — I am sorry you exposed yourself to 
the danger of night air after your recent illness. Why did you 
not come with Ethel ? — Miss Delamere, I beg her pardon,— she 
arrived exactly in time for dinner. Punctuality in minor things 
augurs the same in higher ones ; it is a branch of the- parent 
8tem." 
Mr. Delamere bowed. 

Lady Elizabeth took up the discourse, which seemed to have 
come to an abrupt conclusion. 

'* I hope^" she said, ^*yoii will not suffer from the lateness of- 
yoar ride ; that is all piapa is anxious about." - 
Mr« Delamere agaki bowed, and a siiiile, it was a hitter oney 

▼OL. 
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played upon his lip»«. At that iiwtant the door was mes^ ; tl 
greyhound rushed into the room^.and flew up to Mr. Oelaoiereri 
caressing him with that devotedness which those dear animalsi;^ 
dogSf so truly feel." . U 

" Down, Lily," he said, " down !-»-I beg you a thousand par^ 
donsi Lord Altamont— my groom has not tied her up carefully ; 
and her attachment to me is so greats that she would find me oat 
anywhere, even in your presence." 

" Dogs are very serviceable creatures," rejoined Lord Alta- 
mont ; '* but they should, like people, be kept in their proper 
place." - . - . 

" I never would take the liberty of intruding my dog into the 
society of those who think so," rejoined Mr, Delamere. "But 
it depends upon what we consider to be their proper place. As to 
myselfj my dog is my companion, my associate, my friend." 

" Your dog is highly honoured," replied Lord Altamont bowing. 

" What a beautiftil creature !" said Lady Elizabeth, caressing 
the greyhound, 

"Crouch, Lily> crouch !" said her master, ** and kiss her feet." 

The dog obeyed. Even Lord Altamont was moved to admira- 
tion. " That is really being well-educated," he said : " and^ in- 
deed, J have observed that animals partake of the nature of those 
by whom they are tended, and to whom they belong." 

"I never beheld anything so gracefully beautiful," rejoined ». 
Lady Elizabeth, putting her hands around the dog's neck : " I 
wish she were mine. Would you allow her to remain always 
tyme?" asked Jiady Elizabeth, looking at her father; "and 
you, Mr. Delamere, would you give her to me ?" 

She felt she conferred a favour when asking one : he felt so 
too ; and his eyes flashed with delight as he replied — ** Jf you 
desire it, what is there I would not grant?" 

" 1 like that," said Lord Altamont; " there spoke my nephew." 

"It only depends on you, dear papa, to allow me^ and I shall 
call Lily mine." 

'* If that is to close the agreement," replied Lord Altamont 
1;^'ith his mdst gracious smile, "thine she shall be, my dear 
Elizabeth." 

" Oh ! thanks, thanks ; — and to you, my cousin, I feel deeply 
indebted. But poor Lily herself, what will she say to the change? 
If in a week's time she will not joyfully obey my call rather 
than yours, I must restore her to you," 

From that day Lily was the constant attendant oii Lady EHza- 
•beth; and the dog and the injistress.in their respective statknis 
seemed made for each other. Lily showed great regret at ^nt; 
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i's rides, it appeared to identify them with eaeh other. 

lily became* gradually reconciled to her change of masters, and 
«tthe end of a short period obeyed Lady Elizabeth rather than 
Mr, Delamere. 

"Ah ! Lily," he said, one day, as he -endeavoured to inveigle 
W firom her allegijance invain, ** you have not been proof against 
temptation ; you have forgotten me ; but I cannot blame you." 

Miss Delamere was very happy in the reconciliation that had 
taken place between the families ; but after ten days were passed, 
Udy Elizabeth observed that she became restless, and seemed 
to liave something she wished to say, which yet w^ never said, 
Atlength, one day, as she hung her head down over he i work- 
frame, and as her countenance was hid by her hair clustering over 
it, she asked in aUremulous voice, what was become of Mr. St* 
Aabyn, and why he had not preached last Sunday. 

** He ha,s been absent on a dtstapt visit to a sick clergyman 
living at — *— , and taking his duty upon himselfl But we expect 
him back to-day.'^ 

As Lady Elizabeth spoke, the door opened, and he was 
announced. Having made his first address to herself, he turned 
to Miss Delamere, and pressing her extended hand affectionately, 
welcomed her return to the ca§tle. She looked up delighted, half 
rose from ber chair, pushed her work-frame from her, and then 
sat in motionless embarrassment. Not even Mr. St. Aubyp 
could mistike the nature of her innocent but ardent feelings. He 
looked distressed, and turning to Lady Elizabeth, spoke rather 
quicker than was his wont, and asked^ after some of the sick, 
neighbours, in whom she had been taught by him to take an in- 
terest; but she coloured as she replied — 

" Since my cousins have rejoined us, I have been once more 
star-gazin^r ; and so taken up with the celestial bodies, that I have 
not visited the poor bodies on earth." 

**It is very natmral it should be so," rejoined Mr. St. Aubyn 
gravely ; and he sighed. '< But perhaps u>-morrow your lady- 
ship will find leisure to go to the village^ of , as I am de] 

sirous of consulting you aboiit the disposition of the charity you 
80 graciously conferred on the Dawsons^?" 

*'Oh ! certainly, to-morrow^ I shall have much pleasure in 
scoompanying you;^ and. Ethel and Mr. Delamere will go along 
with us, I have no doubt." 
*A cold thrill crept through Mr. St. Aubyn's veins as he thought 
— -^'Ahi our visits will now -no longer be, as they have been, 
y'mfi of ja xelijgious »nd (Jhwtabl^ nj^t^jre J" W^ there nothing 
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else, no other secret motive, that, made him kmeot the ehaogi 
The heart is deceitful above all things, and -desperately wieked 
even Mr. St. Aubyn knew not what serpent lurked in bis own. 

There wa« a pause arising from an awkwardness felt by tt 
three persons who were assembled which none cared to pwi 
and -which none had sufficient presence of tnmd to concea 
When suddenly Lily came to the aid of the party, (how oh 
has a dog assisted in dissipating similar feelings of annoyaoce 
she jumped upon the window-sill,— one of those low windov 
that have a^eat in the recess of the apartment ; and Miss Del 
mere ran to throw up the sash and give her entrance. 

**Lily, darling!" said Lady Elizabeth, earessing her ass) 
leapt upon her with demonstrations of love ; '' my dear Lil 
where have yoii been?" The answer was quickly made, i 
Mr. Delauaere approached and leant over the windowHsill, restii 
his arm on the ledge. " Ah ! St. Aubyn," he said, " how gl: 
I am to see you !*' and be extended his hand to him. Mr. ^ 
Aubyn, of course, returned the greeting; J>ut there was a pec 
liarity in his manner which the quick perception of Mr. Del 
mere saw at a glance ; and, looking first at him and then at La 
Elizabeth, he said something altogelher irrevelatH to the ^revio 
discourse ; and the awkwardness that had existed seemed i 
newed, and was felt by all parties. 

Fortunately, the first bell for dressing was heard; and l 
ladies made it their apology to retire. 

*' You dine with us, remember," said Lady Elizabeth, ha 
courtesying to Mr. St. Aubyn, aes she left the room : " papa € 
pects you." 

When Lady Elizabeth and Miss Dela mere were gone, IW 
Delamere joined Mr. St. Aubyn; and the latter expressed 1 
gratification that Mr. Delamere had conquered his feelinjjs, a 
was again restored to his uncle's favour. The natural and kind 
manner which he evinced towards Mr. Delamere obtained 
answering sentiment ; and as he had a heart as alive to kindn( 
as it was prone to jealousy, he thanked him Avarmly ; addh 
*' Ethel can tell you in what estimation I hold you,- and h< 
much I value your friendship. You, who are accustomed 
dive into the thoughts and feelings of those whom you are call 
upon to assist with your advice or consolation, must have be 
aware that your knowledge of my own peculiar wrongs and s 
ferings made me feel uncomfortably towards you. Neverthelei 
your delicacy and kindly advice have won upon me. I am i 
a man of many words ; it is very seldom that I can bear to s 
what I feel. Enough : I consider you as a friend*" 
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^' Nor sball you find me wanting-7-in that trust,-— I hope not," 
he added ; for a sense of misgiving in his own humanity always 
made him hesitate to give a promise without an inward reference 
to that Power which is alone immutable. . 

Soon ader-the Delameres* arrival, Lord Altamont received des* 
patches which confirmed the tidings that gave him, as it were, 
new life, by calling him once more on the stirring scene of the 
political drama. A dissohition of parliament was announced, 
and Lord Altamont looked to his nephew as his representative 
in the Lower House. 

** There is no time to be lost," he said, when informing Mr. 
Delamere of the event ; "our opponents are already in the field, 
I understand : but against my interest their gold will not, I think, 
^vail them much; neither, 1 am happy to say, can they overpass 
me far even in that vulgar commodity — money. Mr. Delamere, 
at all events, shall run no risk in behMf of ray interest ; what- 
ever the expense may be, I hold it mine." 

Mr. Delamere expressed his thanks, but declined accepting 
dia proffered boon on any other terms than that of taking all the 
expense on himself. *' In conferring upon me the favour of your 
support," he said, " I I eg, my lord, that it may clearly be under- 
stood between us, that should any questions arise in which I 
could not conscientiously give my vote according to your lord- 
ship's ^iews, I should not be (Considered as acting an ungrateful 
part if I chose to side with the opposite party." 

Lord Altamont, who for his bwii reasons did not allow him- 
self to indulge the displeasure he felt, far less to betray it, answered 
cautiously, • - 

" I believe that hitherto, my dear nephew, your views and 
mine on political measures have been nearly the same ; and wo 
all know that half-measures ruin every cause. Those who. are 
not with us are against us. Allow me to assure you, it is a very 
ticklish, thing to say to any body of men, * I will go so far with 
you» but no farther.' You are young, my dear nephew, and 
generous; your nobility of^oul does not like to be shackled, 
and I honour you for that sentiment : but you will find, that as 
our constitution is as perfect as earth-born things canhet we mast 

*fiewam not break th* inestimable cfadn, 
.By murmuuDg disoontent, wfaic)i rasders Ueasiiigs vain,* 

it is dangerous to remove one stone out of an old edifice." 

** I venerata lohg-establiahed laws and customs, my lord ; n<Hr 
caa I lt|^^ K^^m the wisdom of our forefatheif ; but the tid^ 

g2 
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of time win bear away in its lapse some territories while it di^^ i 
covers others; and 1 c<>nceive that respect for the past mostl^^^ 
joined to discernment for the present. I would in nowise b^ 
hoodwinked by. prejudice." s 

** I know your intellectual capacity^ my dear nephew," (he - 
feared it,) "and can confidently trust to your supporting the -^ 
glorious basis of our constitution^ — the balance of power, iing^ * 
lords, and commons. For myself, I confess I have been a per- -j 
sonal friend to monarchy^ and should be always inclined to leaa 
to his Majesty's servants, whoever they may be, provided they 
militate not against the fundamental part of our constitution, and 
the aristocracy of the land. But since we have mutudly maJe 
known to each other our opinions, I can safely trust to your coin^ 
porting yourself as one of the noble blood of the Delameres 
should do. Under all circumstances, therefore, I hope you will 
begin canvassing the county immediately: not but there is always 
time enough for everything, if we do but make a good use of it; 
for, as Seneca saith, * Viiam non accepimus brevem, sed feci- 
mns ; nee inopes ejus, sed prvdigi sumita^ And now I must 
take the advice contained in these words, and bid you good ftiorn- 
ing. May you be as successful in all your undertakings as yoQ' 
deserve T' 

Mr. Delamere was glad when this interview ended. To owe 
anything to his uncle, even his interest in the county, was dis- 
tasteftil to him ; but to enter a career where glory was to be ob- 
tained, fired his spirit with so ardent b desire to pursue it, that 
all else gave way to this leading principle of his existence. At 
last he said, "It is possible I may become something. No longer 
the withered, Insignificant denizen of woods and groves, the 
lovesick boy, the inglorious book-Worm,— what I write now, will 
be regarded — the hoarded manuscripts that have so long slept in 
their obscurity ma;y see the light, — the statesman may give dig- 
nity to the poet's lay ; and attention, that would otherwise have 
been sued for in vain through the envy of the myriad ephemera 
of literature, may now be commanded^ aod I may challenge the 
test of a fair tribunal, — that of the real public; not the spurious 
tribe of self-constituted critics — not the puffs of the money-mak- 
ing librarian ; but the award of genius tried by its own peers." 

A self-satisfaction in the contemplation of obtaining well-earned 
honours shod a oalm glory on Mr. Delaraei^'s spirit to which he 
had been long a stranger, and difi;used its radiance on his coun- 
tenance. The society of the castle seemed changed, by some 
favourable but unseen influence, from its rouUne of dulness, to 
an inspiring freedom of converse ami gaiety of jnannen, wkidi 
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forth the best quaOties of all its members, and madife the 
fly rapidly. 
As Mr. Delaroere wa» engaged almost the "whole day con» 
ig, Mr. St. Aubyn, as often as he could be spared from his 
rieal duties, was in requisition to attend Lady Elizabeth and 
el on their rides ; and this temptation made him oAentimes 
^tioB himself whether he did not trench upon hours tliat ought 
liiave been otherwise employed. Certain it was, he found less 
light in his library; and at times, when he had just determined 
cotKiuer the dissipation of his spirits and settle himself seri- 
isly to his usual studies, some delicately-coloured note, redolent 
perfume,, fresh from the touch of the writer, came to request 
^re and attendance on a distant excursion; or some advice 
fas asked about the transplanting of various trees and flowers 
the garden, which it would have been uncourteous to refuse. 
Mes could he not redeem the morning hour by taking the 
[evening one for studious labour? The day closed in early now, 
^N there was something favourable to study in the cheerful fire 
^pd the candle-light. He should read to more- advantage by 
^ving the preference to night, and ensuring health by exercise. 
The reasonmg of the passions is the powerful wile of the 
*^mpter. Day after day some new apology was sought for and 
ound ; and when the evening came, Lord Altamont, who had 
'Udowed him with his living, had surely a right to demand some 
'niall sacrifice of his time to his patron's pleasure. 

There is no saying how far this forgetfulness of duty might 
iot have carried him, had hot the seventh day returned; and then 
he solemnity of that holy rest recalled him with a starling sense 
>f awe to the responsibility of the station he had voluntarily em- 
>raced. Strange to say, he never preached with more fervour, 
lever with more awful denunciation against sin, never with more 
powerful arguments to inculcate the beauty of holiness, than he 
iid on that day. His fame as a divine spread over the county, 
and persons flocked from afar to hear him. Curiosity was awak- 
ened, and Fashion pronounced him a fine preacher ;— Fashion ! 
to what -will its impertinence not reach ? A deceitful self-com- 
placency gained ground in his heart ; his scruples as to relaxa** 
lion from, study gradually became fainter, and his visits to the 
poor were still as assiduous as^ ever, for Lady Elizabeth and 
Miss Delamere generally aoeompanied him on these chnrikAh 
pilpriraagea. 

He was one day called upon to attend a dying man, who was 
^ppeied to have been a worthless charadter, and who resided 
in the neighbourhood of BtoQehenge, The call wns the ntore 
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urgent because tke maa would not consent to see any other d 
gyman. He prepared to obey the summons, when, at the 
ment that he was leaving his house, the well-known page 1 
the castle appeared, holding one of those tiny missives whti 
contain such chronicles of good and ill, of sweet and bitter fj 
The holy book which he was about to take with him was 
down on the table, the note opened: it contained an inyitati^^ 
almost a kind command, to join Lady Elizabeth and Miss D 
mere on an excursion to Stonehenge. '* They had Uved all tbi 
lives"— the ladies wrote in the plural number^i — *' near that 
rious monument of the early world, dnd had never visited it Hi 
must positively go, — the day was so fine, and the next day the 
might be rain, and the season was rapidly waning into the lattel 
part of autumn. No denial could be taken." 

Mr. St. Aubyn breathed quickly ; he mechanically placed hift 
bible in his pocket, hesitated, took up a pen, traced the first 
words of an excuse, or rather of a statement of the fact ; but ihe-H 
pen was thrown down. " 1 had better," he thought, " answen*^ 
in person ; it is only a mile out of my road to go by the castle; 
and then I can explain the nature of my engagement to the 
ladies." 

As he gave the reins to his horse, which took the accustomed 
way without guidance, he began to argue with himself, or ratlier 
to sophisticate. ** I can accompany Lady Elizabeth," he thought, 
" and not neglect my duty, While she waits to take refresh- 
ment at the inn, I can go to Richardson's house, and shall have 
full lime to read and pray with him, and hear what he has tosayi 
while she views the remains of antiquity in its neighbourhood.*' 

Having thus deceived himself into a belief that he had recon* 
ciled his wishes to his duty, it was an easy task, when he beheld 
Lady Elizabeth riding on Fair Star, and Miss Delamere on her 
chestnut-coloured horse, to forget everything save the pleasure 
of the moment. 

There is a freshness and a purity in early morning which, to 
the physical and moral state of man, is vigour and delight. It 
is seldom that the sensualist, the idle, or the vain,, taste its ethe- 
real joys. A mystical spirit lurks in the perfumed breath of 
awakened creation which is undoubtedly gifted with supernatural 
power. Those who would live long and see good days must 
habitually become early risers. The loss of the momioff hour 
is never retrieved. This Mr. Delamere felt and expreMed ; and 
Lady Elizabeth agreed with hhn* and declared, Uiat at whatever 
hour she retired for tho nigblf the alwaj^ rose at h» wnmUiaM 
time the next daj* 
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he replied with a gentle inflection of voice ; " ^otrld 
3XceHent plans for the amelioration of the poor ever have 
aght to the perfection they now are, had not your oWb 
hed over Uiem early and late ?" 

Elizabeth felt her cheeks burn at this commendation, for 

knew that the jDracft'coTpart of her good deeds had ever 

on the modest Ethel V of whose silence and sdf-devo« 

/ever) she felt as secure on the present occasion as she 

done. The achievement of great actions, and the mo- 
;h stimulates their performance, as well as the manner 
iilfilment, are very different parts of the work. 
Elizabeth gave the rein to Fair Star ; and now arrived 
igh downs, the party galloped onwards for some time 
'ariher converse. There are analogies in all natural ob^ 
luman feelings, and the chaiactef of the outspread turf— 
3ut plain and sky— conveys that impression of boundless 
J which was in accordance with Lady EKzabeth's. ** I 
uninclosed territory ;*' she said, checking her speed ; " I 
)t wish it cultivated." 

Lically speaking, neither Would t," replied Mr. St. Au- 
lut when you reflect how much employment might be 
the poor by some vast scheme of agricultuhvl improve- 
this extent of land, it would be, I am certain, a reason 
Id weigh with you to change the feeling of romalice into 
riictical utility. Immense wealth might be obtained by 
ble speculator, and, above all, immense benefit might 
• the poor, were a plan of this sort digested and carried 
;t. It would be worthy of you. Lady Elizabeth, to turn 
nghts to such a plan." 

?tened with unaffected interest. " Yes," she said, •* you 
isely and well ; and, as far as I can, I will lose no time 
lering thie matter." 

lay be questioned," continued Mr. St. Aubyn, " whetlier 
ie waste grounds, as they are called, in the immediate 
irhood of the metropolis, would not have been better left 
. There is too vast an aggregation of humaii life there 

Londorr will not become more prosperous by becomiirg 
tended, but the reverse. Positively, it makes me trem- 
nsider the daily-growing multitude of buildings. There 
bl plethora of ambition, which, like the steaming rich- 
t engenders fungus, gives out unhealthy spawrt ; and 
the consequence? Nothing really fine in architecture 
n amidst the innumerable animalculse of buildings that 
ndon in on every side. — Westminster Abbeyr St, Paul'ss 
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>-4aok at thesd^— -did they rise up in a day t Are they i 
imitatioDS eyeo of classic or Attic models ? No ; they are 
suited to the character and the genius of the people and the 
try to which they assimilate, and which they adorn. Wh 
there any mind now to conceive, any hand to undertake, 
tional monument of such kind I, Life is too short, sel&s 
too rife ; it grasps at the present moment, it lives not In futi 
it speculates on the means of self-indulgefice alone, and ca 
meanness, |rlory : |>ut nothing is truly great that bears no 
ence to the past, and is not calculated to live in the future.' 

Ethel listened witlh an attention that sank deep into her 
Lady Elizabeth felt her spirit rise to the desire of being th 
son to act upon Mr. St. Aubyn's suggestion, and she rel 
into silence, which was not broken till they approached t 
cality of Stonehenge. Leaving their horses at the. inn, 
walked to the magical remains of those huge and, as it 
self'^poised stones, which contain so vast a field of specu 
for the antiquary, and so much excitement to the imagi 
mind. 

^ Did human victims suffer on this spot V* asked Miss 
mere, as ^he gazed intently on the huge grey stones ; ^* ai 
idolaters woi^hip the serpent here ? It makes one fear to 
the ground, Uiinking of suck unhallowed and cruel rites." 

** That there was from the earliest time, and now is, an* 
bably will be to the latest, a mystical sense of serpent w< 
on the earth, we have too much reason to know," replie 
St. Aubyn; '^ and although the outward and visible si^ 
idolatry have passed away, or exist only in a few scattered 
nants over various parts of the world, of which these ai 
doubtedly some of the remains, there is a real and fearful w< 
of the Evil One in men's hearts, which has existed since tl 
of Adam's fall, at which we should all do well to tremb 
have no doubt that these stones before us formed an ancien 
pie dedicated to false gods. The beautiful ornaments c 
.ancients, and the less classical but not less curious Werkms 
of the Chinese, all tend to show a typical allusion to the ] 
of the serpent. I confess that the ornaments (beautiful, I : 
in their form,) which modem jewellery has adopted afu 
ancients, have always seemed to me misplaced on the pen 
a Christian woman. Surely the dove, the palm, and the 
are more^fitting emblems of holy beauty than that unhal 
type of a heathen worship.". 

Miss Delamere drank in the meaning of the words he u 
a^ though they were words from- heaven : and yet,^ with i 



1C10B8, bi whicii it has been said, in words of startling 
'*heil is paved/' Mr* St Aubyn ibrgot the duty to 
had been called, and after luxuriating on the balm of 
lal day, and expressing sentiments of a refined and vir- 
tre, he thought not of the dying man who had sent to 
onsolation, until a weeping child came to inform him, 
79,y back from the inn, that he was dead. Then he 
ea to the heart's core, — then, when it was too late! 
e thought, ^*I will make reparation; I will go and give 
e widow and the orphan." Still he bitterly felt that 
)uld repair the omission, or silence the still small voice 
ing conscience. He spoke hurriedly to his companions 
lem abruptly. 

illizabeth and Miss Delamere returned tO' the castle, 
heir way home, agreed to go over the wildest part of 
s. They suffered their horses to choose their own 
1 Miss Delamere ceaseifnot to talk of Mr. St.. Aubyn. 
if all the alms-deeds he had in secret performed ; of his 
ittention to his duties; of the love which his parishion- 
lim ; — -in all whiclv relations her own love was revealed. 
Elizabeth heard all this as though she heard it not ; she 
to be conversing with the stars, which had by this time 
le heavens as with a sheet of silver. It was one of 
lings of latest AUtumn, when a frosty air gives clear- 
e atmosphere, and the dark Canopy above, rendered dark 
ntrast of the scintillating stars which hung suspended 
appeared as tliough it were pregnamt with life and pal- 
ith motion. Their long silvery beams seemed, to a fan- 
, to attach earth to heaven, and not a sound of this 
rid disturbed the silence of the spiritual colloquy with' 
s above. 

iild 1 could read the mysteries written there !" said Lady 
, pointing up wards. '* Your brother, Ethel, is learned in 
but 1 have not seen him now for many days ; he seems to 
itten.us since there has been a question of this election." 
not believe that he can forget you, Elizabeth r it is per- 
inse he thinks of you too much, that he avoids your 
and endeavours to find that interest in other matters 
1 fact, he ojily feels in your society. Oh, if you could 
I him, as I have done, during the time we were banish- 
he castle, you would at least accord him your eompas- 

sense, Ethel ! Men have died from time to time, . and 
ive eaten them^ \mh tuA for love." 
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Misd Delamere rejoined: ^* So it may be, £li«abe^, ^^^ ^H 
gay world, wher^ one object drives out the thought of anothf|||| 
but remember, my brother has never lived like other young tneiiii 
His pursuits, his tastes, his studies, have lain quite in anotiMH 
walk from what are called the pleasures of the world; and X 
dr^ad, for him, that too great and constant intimacy with yon* 
which at once makes the charm and the poison of his existence* 
Indeed, my dear Elizabeth, i-ince we are on this .topic, I will ua- 
burthen my heart to you; and I beseech you not to disr^rd 
what I am going to say. If you could not ultimately accept my 
brother's love, make known your decision in a manner that h^ 
cannot mistake or misconstrue as holding out hope." 

Lady Eliz^^eth replied somewhat haughtily^ ** Ldo not thinks 
Ethel, that I have ever deserved a rebuke for my conduct, anii I 
am not disposed to he schooled by you. Rest assured, that wheEft 
I see cause to assert the respect that is due to me,. I shall not b<^ 
backward in doing so ; but hitherto your brother, Mr. Delamere^ 
has never shown me more attention than the affection ^f a cou- 
sin warranted." 'I'he remembrance, however, of the letter she 
had received from him crossed her mind, and she paused ; thea 
resuming her speech, added, *' Enough on this idle subject; 
pray, Ethel, let me hear no more of it." 

The groom now rode up to the ladies, declaring that he had 
lost his way, and could not find the track which conducted to the 
high road: He fufther said, that they had got upon some steep 
ruts, so deep and dangerous, that he would advise them to dis- 
mount, till he went in search of the road. Ethel objected to be- 
ing left alone, and for a moment they were considerably perplex- 
ed ; when Lady. Elizabeth collected her thoughts, and gazing at 
the stars, said she believed she knew how to direct their way; 
and having dismounted, took Ethel's arn^ while she gave the 
horses to be led by their groom. 

For some time she walked on in silence, till a black streak in 
the horizon shawed them the extensive woods which skirted the 
wolds and surrounded the grounds of the castle; Every mo- 
ment as they advanced towards the trees, they became more dis- 
tinct, fofr the moon, which had hitherto not arisen, now shone 
out resplendently ; and they hatd also the comfort of finding 
themselves on the hard smooth road, so that they remounted 
their horses and cantered on swiftly* towards the wood. 

♦* Now," said the groom,— •* now, my lady, I know my way ; 
but we are still some miles from the castle." They quickened 
their pace, and reached a turn of the -road where the bows of the 
trees Overarched, and partially dead^eiied it by their shadow, 9^ 
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t agma they ^re compelled to walk their horsee ; when ^ud- 
dy twa men .rushed oot and seized 4heir reins. Miss Dela- 
te screamed ; Lady Elizabeth ask^ what they wanted, and 
aoiediately added, *' If it is money, I will give you what I 
ve; but if you maltreat us, it will be to your own cost. ,We 
i too well known hot to be avenged by our friends." 
The men utt^ed some growling words, accompanied by oaths^ 
lile Lady EHzabetli. searched fi^r her purse ; and the groom at 
Kn^oraent riding up, snatched his mistress's reins from tlje hands 

the man, who was not prepared for the sudden action,' and 
ihng to him in an authoritative tone, said, ^ Joe, my lad, if you 
» not di is moment let tlie ladies pass without molestation, I will 
ftUe you." 

But this appeal and. threat were not attended to,; on the con- 
ary, a volley of oaths from the others was the only reply; 
hen a regular battle with the servant ensued^ Miss I>elamere 
creamed. Lady Ellizabeth did not lose her presence of mind ; 
id though her first impulse was to fly, she thought that by re- 
aining she might save the groqin? who was overmatclied by the 
90 villains who had both setupon him. §he called loudly on 
lem, as they valued their lives, to desist ;" For,'* sh*i said^ 
you will be discovered, and pay the forfeit of. your conduct." 

Every instant, which seemed an age^ she became more and 
tore in despair of saving the groom ; when suddenly a man, 
'horn she immediately recognised to be Mr. Delamere, darted 
TToss the path, and at one quick-'spoken. word frorh her attacked 
16 combatants : the match being now equal, Mr. Delamere, by 
\e assistance of his good knotted stick that he al way » carried 
rith him, felled one of the assailants to the earth.; but the other 
lade off, and, plunging into the thicket, was lost, to their sight, 
la said he would remain with the groom to watch the disabled 
lan, until such time as Lady Elizabeth should send him assist- 
Qce from the castle. 

" Your road lies straight before you, — ^yon cannot mistake the 
ray ; the night is clear, and- 1 have no alternative left but to 
Hst you are safe. Ride on quickly— lose not a moment." . 

The whole transaction had passed so rapidly, that Lady Eli- 
ibeth could hardly believe its reality. "Rally yourself, dear 
Ithel, I beseech yoo>" said her cousin ; ** let us send aid to your 
rother. This man, who lies senseless for the present, may re- 
aver; and then the fray will begin agaia« even more desperately 
lanever." 

*< Fear not for me»" cried Mr. Delamere : ** see, I am armed ;" 
od he produced a pair of pockftppisUrfs, thai be wae ta tbe ous^ 

?OL. I.— H 
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torn of wearing on his person) Thbr i^eatsuited Lsufy Bli 
md Ethel, catching some portion- of her courage, urged on 
horse, as they galloped to the castle^L 




CHAPTER IX. 

OLove! no habitant of earth tliou art ; •-,'•. 

An unseen seraph, we believe in thee-7- 
A faith whose martyrs arc the broken heart: 
But never yet hath seen, nor e'er shall see, 
The naked eye thy form as it should be. 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, ' 
Even with ittf own desiring phantasy, -~ - ' 

>jad to a thought such shape and image given, v 
As haunts the unquench'd soul, parch'd, wearied,' wrong, and riven. 

Btror. 
~ - - . - ■ , , -■ . . ■■ >• 

ThS wounded man was conveyed to the county goal, and was 
soon recognized to be a notorious ppachfer, but had never been 
known to be-a thief or highwayman befarfe. He obstinately re- 
fused to give any account -whatever of his accomplices, and was 
detained in prison till the winter assizer should bring him to 
trial. 

It soon became bruited about all over the country that Mr. De- 
lahierfe had saved Lady Elizabeth from the most imminent dan- 
ger ; and tl\at, in consequence, Lord Altamont intended to reward 
him by giving him his daughter in marriage. The circumstance 
of his having already declared his determination to nominate him 
as a member for the county confirmed ^;he report: but it was 
nevertheless without^oundation; for though Lord Altamont was 
touched by his nephew's conduct in the late affair, he was not a 
person to yield blindly to impulses; and though it had more 
than once crossed his mind that the toion of the estates would 
add to the grandeur of his family and strengthen iiis power, yet 
the absence of title made him set the idea aside, — at least for the 
present. 

Not so Mr. St. Aubyn. The adventure with the poachers, 
and the part Mr. Delamere had played in it, opened his eyes to 
the state of his own heart ; for jealousy at once made clear that 
which he hadJiitherto sedulously veiled from himself,— namely, 
that he could niot bear to see Lady Elizabeth the wife of ano- 
ther without at least making known to her his own deep devo^ 



n» ^^Xfeel,'^ ^aid he K> hioMelf; ''ihatthe fkafisioawliiehGoii- 
Bies me iii uafiUiiig me for the duties^ my &tation»— rfor this 
nship, this Idolatry, is in-me a sin. I will conquer it; I witi 
LOW whether it behoves me" to aspire, or at oQce xesiga my 
»pe." 

Thus he resolved, and thus he agreed; but, like the frost that 
»w gathered on the boughs around his dwelling, and nselted at 
e beams of the. sun, so iiielted his resohitions and arguments 
sfore her ; and under the awe Of her presence he dared not utter 
ie thought nearest his heart. 

Mr. Delamere, on the contrary, appeared to have laid aside his 
siial reserve, and was the very life of the circle at the castle; 
rhjle his open, cordial manner to Mr., St. Aubyn, left the latter 
Istressed, and rendered him socold in his manner, that they 
eemed to have changed characters. With Miss Delamere alone 
5d Mr. St. Aubyn appear to be himself; he sought her work- 
able, read to her, directed her studies, and suggested her chari- 
ies. It was a new life to Ethel to live under the control of a 
Person whom she looked up to as a being of another sphere, and 
Br hem she loved unconsciously witii the full and delicate fervour 
if a woman'^s first love. Her very prayers^ were mingled with 
tier passion, and she knew it noi,— ►she really believetl that her 
admiration of Mr, Si. Aubyn was only a tribute due to his vir- 
tues. Certaiflly nothing of self-interest mingled with Iier 
thoughts ; she lived in a pleasurable enjoyment of the heart's de- 
votion, without one reproving check of conscience, or one torpe-* 
do-touch of prudence to chill the current of her happiness. 
This state can exist but once in life's young dream ; all passion, 
allieeling,all affection afterwards come undisguised in their se- 
veral arrays of danger, oT delight, of degree, of expediency ; 
but the one first thrill of unconsoaous love, that questions not of 
consequences, that starts not. at the shadow it may hereafter fling 
on existence, is the beautiful vision of a happiness which is the 
type- of that which may be iii heaven, but of which earth is not 
worthyr^no, it Cannot come twice in a lifetime. 

One evening, Ethel had as usual placed the furniture of the 
n)om in the way she knew its inmates would best enjoy the ar- 
Ringement, and, wuth all those littie arls that are in woman second 
nature, she iiad sO disposed them as to offer to each group the ob- 
jects of discussion and amusement most analagous to their tastes and 
their pursuits* Near Lady ElisSabeth's seat were books of mys* 
^cal import, with those curious rough woodcuts4hat often adora 
them, and pcnrtib}ios.of prints of the ancient masters.^ Near the 
sidepf her own estM)liphrp0nt w^e plaped her implements of 
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wolk ami drawing, and some manofloript book»t which coni 
selections from Oi^ best anthers, nade by hersdf, whose wo^tiu 
Mr. 8t. Anbyn had leeom mended her to peruse^ By Lord 
tamont, the various newspapers and magazines of the day, 
reports respecting agricultural and other county mattern, kyi 
well-ordered prorasion upon his table. ^ J^t 

Miss Delaroere had gone through nU the aecnstomed 
of making tea, and handing it to the parties assembled, but 
St Aubyn arrived not af^the aceifetomed hour. 

''I wonder what is become of our friend," said Lady 
zabeth ; " he Hardly ever fails to join us ;— -our circle seems^ii 
complete without him." Now, Ethel loved her cousin for th^ 
obsei*vation ; she discovered that her footstool was not in 
]^ace, that the screen did not perform its office, that the hm\ 
did not give its usual brilHancy, and a thousand minor disco^! 
veries of the same kind, to prove how grateful she was for the' 
remark — how much she loved her cousin, but how more she 
loved him of whom that cousin spake. Still he eame not. 

At last a servant brought a note to Lord Altamont ; who hav- 
ing sought for his spectacles, and Examined the spring of their^ 
case, which he said was broken, (Miss Delamere wished it 
were,) at last read Mr. St. Aubyn's apology for not joining 
the party at the castle, on account- of the unexpec4ed arrival of 
his brother Lord Deloraine. 

'*So,'- said Lady Elizabeth, **^his brother, then, does pay 
him attention, since he is come so far to visit him ?" 

"Alas !" thought Ethel, ** we shall not see so much of him 
now-^-his brother will occupy all his time and thoughts." She 
did not advert to the reflected consequence which he might de- 
rive from his brother's attention to him, but^f his being 4he 
occasion of keeping him from her presence. 

Lord Altamont entered upon the genealogical descent of the 
house of DeloraSne, and of the prospect which opened to the 
latter of being made a marquis ; **For he always supported the 
present government,*' he said, "and has high claims for past 
services, which must be attemled to. His family were famous 
on historic record for high spirit. I remember an anecdote I 
heard of this man's great*grandfa^er, amusing enough, but 
which had neariy cost the aggressor his dismissal from his pro- 
fession; indeed, it did so for a time; but his wife, who sang 
beautifully, and was a great favourite of the then nM)nareh, be- 
sides being a scion of the ancient house of ■ , contrived to 
sing hiiir baok into favour, and at length reinstated him in kis 
previous honours, so that he ultimately rose toaliigh grade ia 
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^Tway. The story was this :. Lord - — • was sitling in the 
ykouse, in attendance upon a lady of whom he was s^id to 

enamauredy and who complained that a personage who sat 
Eore her impeded her view of the stage. The gallant Lord 
> — immediately requested in polite, but somewhat arbitrary 
TDs, that the offender would remove to some other place, in 
der.that Lady ._ > > might have an uninterrupted vi^w of the 
lors i to which the offending party replied, that he was fitting 
''his wife and daughter; that he. was very sorry if his positio;i 
adered -him in the least a nujsance to any lady, but that, of. 
Kirse, he could not abandon his place, or leave those persons 
hpm he was protecting. * So, you refuse then to comply with 
iy request ? Be it so— hete goes !' Sc^izing his wig, (it was in 
ifi good days of wigs and/sWords, be it remembered^) he hurled 

on the stage. ' There, go seek it, or I will myself send yau 
fter it !' ' Coward I' said the spirited Lord Deloraine, * to choose 
dch a place for making a broil; but since it is so, give me in^ 
tant satisfaction.' . And he leaped upon the stage, drawing his 
word ; the other followed hin^» and immediately they fought, 
inong the screams of the women, and the displeasure of the 
greater part of the audience. It so chanced that one of the royal 
aniily was present, who commanded that the combatants should 

)e forcibly parted. Lord r- was put under an arrest, and 

mbseguently dismissed the army for ungentlemanly conduct ; 
but at length,' as I have already said, by means of his wife, was 
reinstated in his military honours.*' 

** WeU," said Mr. Delamere, " after all the outcry, that is 
made against the manners of. the present times, I must confess 
1 think this semibacfoarous record proves that \i is possible to 
have lived in worse. Not that I would not have chatised the iu' 
science of Lord ■ . i but I would have done it. in more fitting 
time. and place. What would belaid now to any two men who 
shoukl so eomport themselves ? I am certain they would be 
lilted from all society." . , 

"Doubtless, my dear sir, doubtless ; gallantry showed itself 
in very different colours then from what it does in the present 
% ; but I doubt if the divine creatures have half the influence 
now which they had in former times. Aristocracy and chivalry 
are branches of the same tree ; when the ope falls into disrepute, 
the other languishes. Women know not what they are about 
when Uiey give in to the vulgar coarseness of the present equal- 
^Mng system; ami if they were wont of old to exercise their 
power gomeUmes ityudiciously, still they maintained the ffreat-: 
Bess of their hounes, and were in return upheld theq[|s#Tves ; 
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whereas nowt they are little better treated ibm tke iMafioniediar^ 

women. 'Tis now ^ 

, ■■ . •- . • > 

^Ri^mle 16 fiear a ta^^ng fiame, 

Or hM a port disting^bhed ftoni tbe crowd,* " 

, . . . 

Once motinted on hie fiavonrite Pegasus, Lord Altamont might 
have long continued in the same' strain ; but as, from difierent^ 
causes, his auditors remained silent, he saw that he had walked 
over the course, and that none disputed the goal with him, so he- 
wmk into silence. Miss Delamere asked what sort of person- 
Jjord Deloraine was. 

" One of the greatest ratios about town." 

•* What does that imply ?" she questioned. 

** Everything that is bad always ; sometimes everything that 
is ridiculous.'* 

^' My dear Mr. Drfamere,'* rejoined Lord Altamont,.** if su# 
be your definition of the appellation, you must beware how and 
on whom you bestow it. Allow me to say, that, though ray 
Lord Deloraine may not be free from the folHes of youth, he has 
probably many of those fine and noble qualities^ which have dis^ 
tinguished his illustrious ancestors. At all events, let us wait to 
see him before we pronounce Benicnce." 

*'I never, my lord, pretended to pronounce senteiice on any 
one, knowing how unlikely it is that any^one should pronounce a 
favourable verdict upon me : I merely answered my innocent 
sister's question. Besides, Ihave the greatest possible respect 
for a rowe : a roui is very often, in despite of my anaihefna^ a 
very agreeable personage. It is the very essence of his pro- 
fession to be agreeable: and really one is more indebted to a 
person who diverts one, than to those who have a thousand supe- 
rior qualities, and lack that particular one — agreeablenesf.". 

** But permit me to say, my dear nephew-^my dear Mr. De- 
lamere, that these random conversations of yours, brilliant as 
they are, are thrown out rather too thoughtlessly: for, did we 
not know the value of the more pure ore which enriches yt>tir 
mind, we might be subject to mistake this playfulness for a se- 
rious opinion ; than which, we are thoroughly awarej there is 
nothing farthter from your thoughts." 

"Playful!— I, my lord, playful ? That is the first time T have 
ever been so honoured. I 60 assure you, I am in sober sadness 
when I say, that I hold myself infinitely indebted to any person 
who makes himself agreeable to me, and the reverse in due pro- 
portioii.** 



Lady Efizabeth^ wfaa began to (ear ihat tht8<M)titrer8atioii might 
lesd to unpleadant consequences, adroitly turned its imrrent by 
saying, *' Well, Mr. Delamere, I hope you have been practising 
the art you eulogise to some puf pose, and that you have won the 
hearts of all the voters' wives and daughters, so that we shall 
shortly see you returned the triumphant candidate." . 

"I have good hope/' he replied: •• but I am certain it will be 
a very hard contest, for Lord Deloraine, you know, opposes me; 
and nothing but Lord Altamont's popularity can entitle me to 
hopp for succesSi" 

This observation tuned again the jarring string, and ere they 
parted for the night harmony prevailed. 

The.next day, Lord Deloraine presented himself to Lord Aha- 
mont. The rest of the family had gone oil an excursion to 
Wardour Castle. Lord Deloraine, according to his wont, was- 
dressed in the very pink of the mode, and had that address and 
manner which win so much on a new acquaintance. It'was not 
overdone, hut it-^was on the very verge of being so: he just es- 
caped being c(»Xcombioal, he just escaped effeminacy. But when 
he entered into conversation, after the first words of courtesy were 
exchanged, he-took another place in the scale of opinion than that 
of a mere man of fashion. He conversed leacnedFy without pedan- 
try, lightly wiihoutfrivoity, and had the art- of making every one 
pleased with himself,-^that art which is the Circean charm, 
that none may resist or withstand, and which wins alike upon 
young and old, women and men. He bore the talisman on w^iich 
the word cHarm is written, and there is no doubt he was charming. 

ARer the first outskirts of conversation were entered upon. 
Lord Deloraine avowed that he was afraid he should not be well 
received by Lord Altamont and his family when he acknowledg- 
ed that he was come to oppose him in politics. Nothing, he 
declared, was farther from his thoughts than to allow any public 
feeling to interfere with his private friendships; or to make him- 
self obnoxious to society, by snifering^ animosity to individuals 
to rob him of the advantage of being weH received by all persons 
whom in Other respects he esteemed and honoured. A fair and 
open cohtest was the only line he should pitrsuei and he trusted 
that he should himself be treated by his oppottent with the same 
liberality of sentiment. 

There was something so wihningly grai^ous in the manner 
which accompanied these words, and, above all, such an ap* 
pearancie of hearty sincerity in them, that they touched even 
Lord Altamont, who declared that these were the sentiments 
which honoun^e men professed in by^gone times, when they 



were opp<nent8 either ia the s^ni^ or in t}» fi^d^and he doubt- — 
ed not would, if anything honourable could do so in these der-:^ 
generate times, obtain respect and esteem. . ^* Nevertheless," h^ 
added, '* 1 have given and shall ^ve my. roost strenuous suppoH 
to Mr.^Delamere, my^ nephew, in the coming election.'^' 

t'l was perfectly aware, my- lord,- of the circumstance, and 
had no intention whatever of canvassing you in my favour, hav- 
ing been informed before I came here ol' the state of the case. 
But let me hope that this may not influence you, during my stay 
with my brother, so as to exclude me the honour of paying my 
respects frequently at the castle." * 

Lord Altamont was fascinated by his new acquaintance, and 
secretly repented that he had given his promise to his^ nephew ; 
for he argued with himself, "Here is' » man with twfce his for- 
time ; with title, manners, apd following the same line of politics 
as Mr. Delamere, and in all respects suited to be .the husband of 
my child. Why had I not thought of this ?— it is most unlucky. 
Perhaps even now he may win the contest, and then his father 
will lobtain his marquisate, and then — why, then he shall become 
the husband of Elizabeth." 

While this interview was passing between Lord Deloraine and 
Lord Altamont, Lady Elizabeth was walking about the beautiful 
remains of Wardour Gastle. She had accepted Mr* St. Aubyn's 
arm when they alighted from their horses, and was admiring the 
cedars that spread out their branches in such stately forms around 
the ruins. Miss Delamere was sketching that part of the build- 
ing where the beautiful archway that led up to, ihe Staircase in 
the tower forms an object-so suited to a picture ; and thus Mr. 
St. Aubyn was left alone with the woman he loved. '* Now," ] 
he thought, " if ever ; now is the time when I must decide my 
fate." The composure with which Lady Elizabeth was com* 
menting on the objects around checked the pur|>ose of his heart. 

"I like those magnificent cedars," she observed : ''there is . 
something in them that speaks of duration— -of command ; they 
inspire lofty thoughts, and are the .£tting accon^animents to an 
ancient mansion. 

** And do they not also bring to view the scenery of scriptur^ 
history ? One laments to be told by recent travellers that Mount 
T^bauon cannot boast now even of such cedars^as these ; never* 
Uieless, while beheading tliem, they ei<Aie a wish to go there aiMi 
judge for oneself* Do you agree with me, L^dy Elizabeth ?" 

« Yes ; PalesUne is one of the very few countries I should 
Uke to visit ; Egypt, perhaps, ako--«id Chaldea the ma«t of 



tnnot figure to myself Sii3r earthly happmess/' he rejoin- 
ual to that of l^telUn? iirith a person, dear to ooe, very 
such scenee as those. 

ri," said -Lady Elizabeth, with a warmth of expression 
nce^ inspired her companion with courage to unseal his 

might dare io hope," he said in a low under-tohe— ** If 
dare^*^ and taking her not unwiUing hand, the secret of 
t was poured forth in that broken utterance of which no 
transcript can be given. Lady Elizabeth was sensibly 
: she received this declaration with a pleased and grati* 
ty,— nay, even her heart took part in the bias she felt to- 
he pleading of one whose personal attractions were 39 
ng as the qualities of his heart and mind were genuine 
d. But Mr. St. Aubyn was a clergy maUfdestiued to 
life in retreat; his profession enjoined retirement — ^hu- 
her feelings, therefore, were subdued by the habitual 
5 of her mind, to calculation and reflection of an after- 

g a restraint On the impulse of the present moment, she 
'* Mr. St. Aubyn," (;how the formal address chilled his 
**I am flattered, pleased, I confess, by the sentiments 
ess to feel for me : but this declaration of love was so 
mexpectedbn my part, that! am unprepared for any re- 
jw me to say, 

I would be wooMjUnd not unsought be Won.** 

Mr. St. Aubyn dropped on his knees, covered her hand 
^s, and, with the impassioned ardour and energy of a 
vho sees hope held out to him, pronounced what an in- 
spectator might have thought a rhapsody, from which 
desisted at the sound of advancing footsteps, and start- 
vhat was the revulsion of his feelings on beholding his 
Ijord Deloraine ! 

itter, however, with that presence of mind which it had 
study to cultivate, requested to be presented to Lady 
1, and affected not to have remarked how unseasonably 
ipproaohed them ; Lady Elizabeth's composure assisted 
I the parties at their ease ; and Mr. St. Aubyn alone be- 
le confusion which he felt. 

1 short time given to the preDminaries of acquaintance-. 
>rd Deloraine entered upon a conversation which made 
:o were not previously acquainted with his character supi 
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pese that he tsamd fof nothing n%ve ^e beauty of the scenery, 

sablimity of the ax'ts, and tliose high pursuits which belong 
the dignity of human nature. He gnve a brief abstract of tb^^ 
memoirs of the house of — ^, and, with the wand^f an encharX'^ 
ter, raised up visions of the past, and descanted learnedly lipoid: 
the various parts of the architectural ruins among which the^ 
were loitering. 

Lady Elizabeth listened with pleased attention ; but she <^ 
served that Mr. St. Aubyn, when appealed td by his brother upoa 
any topic on which he professed doubt or ignor^ce, gave rather 
abrupt responses ; and she remarked, too, that his countenance 
had assumed an expression of anxiety and gloom which she had 
never before seen it wear. A9 to herselft she forgot, in the en- 
tertainment which she derived from Lord JJeloraine's charm of 
conversation, the disappointment she had felt in having been pre- 
vented, by his inopportune approach from receiving Mr. St.. 
Aubyn's full tribute of hon^age. Another time, however, she 
consoled herself by thinking, would do as .well ;, and, in ihe in«- 
terim* Lord Deloraine availed himself of the temporary i.ad van- 
tage he had gained, to show forth his own versatile powers of 
pleasing. 

At length Lady Elizabeth said, ** We must seek for Ethel : 
her Jove of sketching has made her forgetful of the hour. It is 
time that we return ; my father-must not be made to wait." ^ 

As she spoke, Ethel approached, and of course Lady Eliza- 
beth presented her to liord Deloraine. He seemed istruck by 
her air, and the peculiar ingenuousness of expression which 
beamed brightly in her eyes and played aroimd her dimpled 
mouth. Her sketch, too, astonished him; he declared it was 
not a lady's drawing, but bore the impress of a master's hand; 
** It has nothing of the dotting and and wriggling which is called 
freedom of touch," he said^.^biit the Knes are conceived in the 
mind ere they are traced on the paper, and ^ive faithfully and 
boldly the image of the things they delineate." - 

. While Lord. Deloraine thus pronounced upon the execution of 
Miss Delamere's drawings her eyes were lifted cautiously, but 
with a scrutinizing glance, to Mr. St. Aubyn's countenance, and 
seemed to seek their meed of praise from him. He, however, 
remained silent, and hardly looked at the drawing. Lord Delp-- 
raine xequired nothing mora to put him : perfectly aufait of the 
sentiments of the different parties, than merely to glance at the 
expression of their countenances ; and he read their history jn 
his own mind pretty nearly as it existed. Of this knowledge, 
however, he betrayed nothing to those whom it concerned, but 
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ke lirith p^spieuity and fiuenry pn tarioiis subjects, and soon 
eeeded in Irestoring every one to good humour with him, 2» 
U as with themselves.' 

Kor was he less snccessAtl afterwards in gaining Lord Alta- 
Ntrt's gifod will. In a vfery short time he found himself as re- 
Lar a visitant at the castle as his brother ; and he soon won the 
^our of all, except perhaps of Mr, Delamere, who regarded him 
4h a deep and searching expression of eye, from which his 
rn did not always dare to meet the scrutiny; and when Mr. 
elamere declared that he was to absent himself on business 
innected with the approaching election, his absence was rather 
felief to every one at the (Castle. 

Lady Elizabeth had now quite enough upon her hands between 
ic two brothers, Mr. St. Aubyn and Lord Deloraine. The for- 
*r, encouraged by the few words of hope, she had uttered on 
BAring the declaration of his sentiments, and more justly still 
f a softness of voice and manner which is indescribable, but 
'liich^very one in a similar state of feelings with Mr. St. -Aubyn 
as experienced to be dangerously inebriating, wHen coming 
'om the object dearest to. them, hovered around Jier footsteps, 
nd'hung entranced upon her music, and lived, in short, the life 
f a lover, radier than that of a clergyman. The words, that she 

w — Would be wbo'd, tind not unsought be won,'* 

foonded in his ears with his last and first waking senses, and 
Prevented his pressing for a more direct answer to his suit. 

How has a word — a line, it may be — oudived in our memo- 
ries even the sentiment which gave it birth,, and that too with 
which it inspired burselves !— but yet was graven with such 
^epth and strength, that, though time and circumstances may 
bave covered it with many coatings of oblivion, some chance 
clearance of these has brought the feeling forth again vividly for 
a moment, (perhaps only for a moment,) and then, like those 
remnant^ of the dead which have been preserved from decay, 
and which, being inearthed, mock the eye with a brief vision of 
vitality, have like them crufnbled again to airy nothing. 

Like all persons under a similar infatuation, however, there 
^ere lucid intervals, in which Mr. St. Aubyn read with the clear 
fainctnesis of reason, that he was acting a part wliolly unbe- 
coming his station, and aspiring to make a woman his wife who 
vas unfitted to share his destiny, even could he have won her to 
^is M^ishes : but Ihe inebriation of her presence soon resumecl its 
sway, and passion argued with an overwhelming eloquence 
^Ueh carried all before it. 
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Meanwhile, Lord Deloraine, withovt ea:perieneipg the W 
dredth part of the genuine love his brother bore her, was not I 
sensible to Lady Elizabeth's transcendent ct^arms. - Above a| 
he thought that, could- lie obtain her hand« he ishould c^rtaSn tilM 
wise her father's interest in politics; and Hazt under the nmi 
win the lady, would be to win the election. .^ ;i 

On her part, if loV« had touched her heart, ambition still hclj 
full sway over her mind; and sh^ calculated very exactly thi 
reasons for and against a marriage of love, and a mem^gen 
rank, riches, and title. The question was decided in onem^ 
ment in favour of the latter ; 

"• *Tie best repenting in » codch and stt ;^* 

- ; Von, . '^ 

but a touch of liaturelingered still in her heart, and she incfulgtei 
t^e pleasure of feeling tenderness, in Mr. St. Auhyn'jy presence' 
although she determined she would sacrifice him at once, an* 
without any compunction, to attain a portion of greatness. 

One day, when the feousins were alone togethier, " Are yot 
aware, niy dear Eli^abeiihT'* 6aid Miss Detamere to her, — ^** An 
you aware," and «he hesitated and blushed^ ** that Mr. St Aubyi 
is in love with you, and that it is cruel in you to give him en 
courage ment if you do not mean tp receive hii? suit favourably?' 
She huog her head downward, wondered at herself- — ^wbnde»< 
how she could h^ve had the boldness thus to, addiress her cousin 
, Lady Elizabeth drew up her towering figure^ and replied 
" Ethel, I should be inclined to scold you, were I not sorry t 
observe the motive which incites you to indulgie SHch vague sw 
picions. Look at home, niy dear cousin. My heart is nc 
made of such inflammable stuff as yours; and jL think I knoi 
myself better than tp suppose for a moment that I ever shoul 
place myself in circumstances which would give any person 
right to reproach my conduct." 

"It is not o/* you, de^r Elizabeth, I was thinking,— -or rathe; 
it is not for you that I dread any share of the wretchedne? 
which I see you are preparing for another, perhaps unwittingl; 
It is the idea that you are-^it may be — acting under ignoralH 
of the fact — which makei^ me venture tp unburtheu my heart ' 
you ;. it is to spare Atm. pain— unnecessary pain— that I thus da 
address you." - 

Lady Elizabeth half laughed, and looking contemptuoo^y 
her, answered,^ "So, then, poor love-sick Ethel ! it is you wl 
wre the J^ird caught in the fowler's snare ? Tni]y« Mr. St. Aub; 
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better look to it : if he has been wiling your little tender 
into the net, what will your brother say to him ?" 

" Never, never, I declare, rejoined Miss Delamere earnestly, 
*' never did Mr. St Aubyn say one word that could be construed 
iinto love for me — I never dreamt of the possibility of such hap- 
piness." 

" There are many ways of making love without speaking, 
Ethel ; and I can hardly believe that you are of a sudden become 
60 unmaidenly as to indulge a passion for a man who never 
made the first advances. Remember, I caution you to overcome 
this improper attachment before it is known to any one else : I 
shall keep your secret, provided you give me no further cause to 
deem it necessary for your well-being to disclose it to your bro- 
ther ; but I charge you from this moment to master your feehngs, 
and quench this foolish, and, I must add, improper attachment." 

*' Elizabeth ! hear me, hear me !'* cried Miss Delamere. Af- 
ter covering her fac3 with her hands and suddenly withdrawing 
them, she spoke with a determination of which her cousin had 
never befoi^e thought her capable. *' If, indeed, I am attached to 
Mr. St. Aubyn, I feel no shame in the sentiment, whatever I 
may do in the avowal. I honour his character, I admire his 
talents, I aspire to his esteem as the greatest earthly boon : but 
I never for an instant deceived myself into the belief that I could 
be more to him than a friend ; but that I am, and too sincere a 
firiend not to have made an attempt to save him from wretched- 



ness. 



'.' Take my advice, Ethel, look to yourself and less to him, 
and you will have a better chance of happiness." 
The friends parted ; but, alas ! friends no longer. 
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CHAPTER X. 

For the mutable, rank-scentcd many, let them 

Regard me, as I do hot flatter, and 

Therein behold themselves: I say agam. 

In soothing them, we nourish Against our senate 

The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. 

Which we ourselves have ploughM for, sowM, and i»;atter*d. 

By mingling them with us, the honour'd number; 

Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 

Which they have given to beggars 

Coridlanut. 

It is well known to all what excitement is occasioned by a 
contested election in every class of persons, however distantly 
connected with its result; and, like all excitement, it may be a 
question for the moralist to determine whether it would not be 
far better if such an event never existed. Nevertheless, such is 
the mixed nature of all human institutions, that the system of 
election in itself, were it possible to practise its laws in the spirit 
of its framing, would be one of the purest, as it is one of the 
dearest, privileges of every British heart ; but, according to ito 
actual conduct, it is but too true that every evil passion is 
awakened by the strife. The peaceful hamlet becomes a scene 
of cupidity and debauchery ; and, in despite of all that is pro- 
fessed to the contrary, there is much of bribery of some sort or 
other carried on by each party, to the utter demoralization of the 
surrounding neighbourhood. 

Now succeeded a round of visits paid by Lord Altamont to all 
his neighbours, Lady Thomas, Lord Jacob Wynne, Miss Knivett, 
Mr. Elvin, Mr. Shughborough ; for under the rose Ijord Alta- 
mont supported his nephew's interests by every means in his 
power : to all those whom in his heart he despised, he bowed 
low, and laid some flattering unction upon them, which was in- 
tended to elicit their favour. By what appellation may that sort 
of proceeding be called ? While, on the other hand, among the 
lower orders, Clarkson was provided with large sums, which he 
was ordered to apply wherever be saw that money might be 
charitably disposed of. Charity was the ostensible motive, but 
every one knew the real intention which was couched under this 
pretence. The usual presents of clothing, coal, &c. given at 
this time to the poor were doubled $ and L^y EDizabeth, acoom* 
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panied by Miss Delamere, went in person to distribute her fa- 
ther's benefactions far and wide. 

It was not uninteresting for a philosophic obsenrer of human 
nature to remark, even among the lowest class of voters, how 
some availed themselves of the power they possessed, perhaps 
for the first time in their lives, and deemed its exercise so sweet, 
that, before they Would declare themselves in favour of either 
candidate, they left them in doubt ^ to the ultimate result of the 
determination they should make for or against their pretensions. 
Bot it was also gratifying to remark that a few» in singleness of 
hearty and from old attachment to the lords of the soil, evinced 
an honest pride in feeling they could benefit the masters by whom 
they had likewise been benefited in their hour of need. 

It required great skill on the part of Lord Altamont to follow 
np his interests in such a way as not to endanger the result of the 
election by an after examination of the means he employed; for, 
to his utter dismay, he learnt that Lord Deloraine stood foremost 
in the contest, and that without great exertion, as well as dis- 
cretion, his nephew would not succeed. What was to be done? 
"Why," he thought, "did not I foresee that Lord Deloraine 
might dispute the seat with Delamere? It was not with my usual 
forethought that I acted in this business. But when a step has 
been taken from which it is impossible to retract, the only thing 
to be kept in mind is how to turn it to the least possible disad- 
vantage. Perhaps the knowledge of my friendship for the op- 
posing candidate may avail him something. The marquisate in 
perspective for Elizabeth must not be put wholly aside : it is 
worth a little temporizing, at least ; and, at all events, we must 
be very candid and fair in our dealings. In either way that the 
affair terminates, we have a harbour to run into, by steering a 
prudential course.*' 

Thus argued Lord Altamont; and in this light did Lady Eli- 
zabeth herself look upon the ^tate of afiairs. Mr. St. Aubyn 
absented himself from the castle, and though it cost him the 
severest struggle he had ever known, he made an apology to 
Lord Altamont, by saying th^t the convivialities necessary to 
electioneering did not suit witli his profession; and he deemed 
that his absence could not be missed, especially at such a mo- 
ment. Lord Altamont, expressed the additional degree of esteem 
which he felt for him on this present occasion, and was well 
pleased to observe that Lord Deloraine*s attentions to his daughter 
were not impeded by the presence of any secondary competitor for 
her favour. • The latter continued to make known his great ad- 
miration of Lady Elizabeth by diose artful insinuations which 
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never fail to produce a more powerful effeti than a direct 
pliment : they fell as it were by accident fnmi his lips, 
seemed to be the unintentional betrayal of his feelings. 

In all these arcana of deceit Lord Deloraine was consummatelj i 
skilled,' and their sorcery was not used without producing itsif^ 
eflect on Lady Elizabeth ; still, for some reason which he cooldlur 
not account for, but which piqued his vanity, he never succeededlss 
in eliciting a blush of approval or commanding a pleased attention S 
from Miss Delamere. An extract from a letter which he 
dressed to a friend in town will best develope his intentions 
feelings. 




" My dear John, 

**I no longer wonder that my puritanical brother should de- 
clare himself to be perfectly satisfied with his lot. By Heaven! 
my gentleman has had rare sport hitherto : whatever other affairs « 
he may have on his hands, he fills up the intervals of his clerical ^sx 
duties very pleasantly. I actually caught him kneeling (not in ^ 
prayer) to the proud and queen-like Lady Elizabeth, who seemed y^i 
nothing loth to receive his adorations in her own ambitious mode -* 
of accepting homage ; although I am mistaken if she does not -^ 
mean to make a fool of him. Then, by way of episode to this ^ 
principal feature of the drama, there is a nice little romantic gtd 
desperately in love with him, selon toutes lea regies du ro- 
manesque, who does not even condescend to cast a glance of ap- 
proval on your humble servant. Upon my honour this is too 
bad !— but I am come down to trouble the waters of peace— not 
in angel guise exactly, to be sure, but in another that will pro- 
duce quite as much effect. Well, all this nonsense is very much 
as it should be ; but you know it was always my maxim to look 
to the great things of Existence steadily, aad never let these trifles 
interfere with the career of majihood, or divert me from my aim 
in the great end of life. 

** I am, thanks to gold ! making my way well with the elec- 
tors. The trinkets I distribute to wives and daughters, with a 
certain air of reliance upon their friendship, cannot be with- 
stood ; and then my dress, — that which is vulgarly imagined to 
be such a secondary consideration, but on which hang many of 
the most momentous affairs of life, — my dress absolutely astounds 
them. I venture upon a little more tigerism here than I should 
do on the great stage, and you cannot conceive how it turns their 
heads. If I gain the women on my side, I am sure to triumph ; 
for, afler all, the men are governed by them. I myself am not 
exempt from that weakness^ By Jove ! L^dy Elizabeth is a 
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0im0aB creature ; it is only a pity that one must pass by mar- 
nage to obtain her hand. This would indeed be quite insup- 
^ortaUe, were not her fortune, and her title in her own right, 
added to her beauty, additional stimulants to the emprize. Be- 
sndes, one must be hung or married some time or another ; and 
■1 intend to make the Jieropasso with the Lady Elizabeth. 

" Since writing the above, that ^strange, half-formed creature 
Delamere has paid a passing visit here. I wonder what the 
'women can see to admire in him i he has no aiff no toumure--^ 
at least none that can be compared with that of your humble 
senrant, or Lord , or Mr. , Yet the fellow is not ill- 
dressed either, and takes mighty good care to disguise his wither- 
ed limb. One could not call him vulgar ; but he is not like any- 
thing in the civilized world, and, in short, has the impertinence 
to set up for himself in mind, body and estate. One might sup- 
pose him mad sometimes— rFaith ! do you know, that is a very 
bright thought of mine, and might be improved to some better 
purpose. And then his strange person, half-man, half-monster 
—a kind of arabesque in nature ! They tell all sorts of queer 
things about him : he studies the stars, and, I believe, has taught 
Lady Elizabeth astronomy. In short, he is a nondescript. It 
would be very strange indeed if this anomaly should cross my 
path : if he did, I would treat him like any other toad — crush 
him!" . 

Such was Lord Deloraine's opinion of the persons with whom 
he associated, and his intentions with respect to them. 

The day of nomination arrived, — each of the candidates ^ was 
escorted to his place by an immense concourse of persons, co- 
lours flying, drums beating ; music or rather noise calling itself 
such, deafening and confounding the little senses which the half- 
drunken people had left. The high sheriff read the precept and 
bribery act at a quarter before eleven o'clock, and endeavoured 
to impress on the crowd the propriety of giving a fair hearing to 
each candidate. 

Mr. Shughborough came forward and proposed Lord Deloraine 
in due form, and his nomination was seconded by Lord Jacob 
Wynne. 

After him Mr. Dampier in like manner, seconded by Mr. 
Elvtn, proposed Mr. Delamere as the proper person to represent 
the coanty, both in consideration of his own landed property and 
his relationship to the house of Altamont. Loud were the voci- 
ieratioiuB of thcf multitude in his favpur on one side» and loud the 
liisfet and tbegnHuu <m the other. 

1% 
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Then Lord Deloraine himself reqaested to be heaii; 
silence being at last obtained, he spoke with great fluency, 
captivated his hearers. He declared that such independent ? o( 
as the constituency then before him should remember thatDOthk 
of political choice or discussion ought to be carried on 
rancour or virulence. He would observe of party zeal as a el 
writer once did of wit. Let your wit be at once as keen, but 
polished as your sword. **So would I say of party 
(Groans and squibs.) Silence, I beseech you, these unseei 
clamours. GenUemen, whilst I solicit' your support persons 
I solicit also your forbearance towards my pespected friend, wh( 
non-approval by you is sufficient punishment without the addiuon 
of your invectives. I declare for myself, that eager as 1 am to olh 
tain your suffrage, I can but lament to see myself standing here 
this day the opponent of such a man as Mr. Delamere, whose 
political principles, in as far as he hiaus declared them, differ in 
no wise from tfiose which I profess, and whose career will in all 
probability be that of his uncle Lord Altamont's, who has always 
been consistent in his support of our glorious constitution. 

^* Gentlemen and friends, although I oppose the honourable and 
respected gentleman whom Mr. Dam pier has set up, it is not 
from any diversity of opinion or wish to undervalue the powers 
of my honourable opponent; but simply that, as having a great 
stake in the county myself, and being advised by my father to 
declare myself as his representative, I have deemed it my duty 
to do so. At the same time I would have it distinctly understood, 
that I have the greatest possible respect and regard for Mr. De- 
lamere, and am confident that the interests of my country are 
perfectly safe in his hands." (Loud cheers.) *' It rests then 
only with you, gentlemen, to decide between usj and whilst I 
solemnly pledge myself to be the guardian of your liberties and 
immunities as her citizens and subjects, and to be the organ of 
your wishes and opinions in the great assembly of^ the nation, 
I do from my soul believe that my honourable opponent Mr. 
Delamere is fully as competent to promote your wdlfare and 
protect your rights as myself." 

He retired amidst deafening applause. 

Mr. Delamere now came forward, which he did with diffi' 
culty, leaning on Mr. Dampier's arm. Various election squibsi 
such as "Lame due won't do," — "Limping Joe,"— **You 
can't stand, man," — "You 've only one leg, and that's a bad 
un," — " How can you pretend ?" — ^At last, however, silence 
was enforced ; and ms sonorous voice and magnificent cotinte* 
Munce, shaded m it w«0 m ^oom, tox t^b\»mn^ ^Am^svo!^ 
Md then eommanded slft«BQe(Miu 



'*! ^Bel that what I am about to say will come with an ill grace 
)fter the professions of my opponent ; bat I am a plain spoken 
nan, and I acknowledge, that since 1 have aspired to being re-* 
tamed by you to parliament, I am not indined to cede my hope 
to any mui, or to believe that any will fill the post of your repre- 
imtative with so much zeal as I myself shall do. Neither am I dis- 
posed to yield my belief, that a man whose pursuits have been hi- 
fterto confined to the pleasures of the gay world, should at once be- 
come a man of business, of painful watching, ^nd active habits ; all 
of which I conceive to be necessary in order conscientiously to fulfil 
the duties of a member of the Lower House. And, however much 
I desire to acknowledge the courtesy which is expressed by my' 
opponent, as grateful and flattering to my feelings, — perhaps un-* 
deservedly so, in as far as regards myselff-^^silW this is not a 
case of tickling the itching ear of self-love, but of boldly setting 
forth the claims which each man may conceive he possesses in 
order to obtain public suffrage. Mine are confined to an ardent 
desire of acting in public life, and rest upon the basis of pre- 
vious study and habitual discipline, which may in some degree 
have fitted me for so arduous a task. I yield this claim to no 
man ; and I ask no favour that is not granted to me by the judg- 
ment of those whom I hope to call my constituents. 

** Gentlemen, it will be the pride and the pleasure of my life 
to prove by every exertion in my power that I am not undeserv- 
ing the post to which I aspire. For my political principles, as 
yet you can only have my own word, having not had an oppor- 
tunity to display them ; but as far as any man dare speak of him- 
self, I venture to assert that they are honourable: for they are 
those, at least, of freedom and rational liberty : and I would cry 
out in the language of a poet jealous of his country's tme inte- 
rest, 

• Blest landl where every breath of life we draw 

Is Ubeitj's pure breath— where all are free, 
And yet that freedom^s self is bound by law, 

Making a fine mysterious harmony, 

Perfect — as fiir as earthrbom things may be* 
The blight of imperfection mtifft-remaiB, 

But with such* measure of felicity, 
Beware ! nor brettk th* inestimable chain, 
By murmuring disconteBt, which rendmrs Umsings vmin«* " 

Loud cheers followed : tome few did, but the greater part did 
nfft, understand why or for what they cheered. Lord Altamont 
was not particularly fdeasedy einee no aUwkm was made to him 
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in the speech ; bat, altogether, the manner and apparent sinceril 
of the speakermade a great impreasion on the crowd. Much alt 
cation and discuasion took place among them, and the names of the J^ 
several candidates were loudly vociferated .with various comments.^ 
of rude import, especially on the personal infirmity of JVir. De-%- 
lamere, which sailed him to the quick, and he writhed under 
these jokes, which were sport to those who made them, but 
death to him. He called to his groom, who was in attendance 9 , 
and vaulting lightly into his saddle, felt himself again above the 
vulgar mob; and with a bitterness of heart which said, *' I will 
he avenged on the scoundrels for this !" lie gave the reins to huf 
horse and was out of sight in a moment. jl 

Lord Deloraine remained on the spot conversing familiarly with ^ 
the crowd ; and, approaching Lord Altamont, courteously ad- ^ 
dressed him, and professed his sorrow at being placed in a posi- ^ 
tion winch obliged him to do anything which might render him 
subject to being considered in a hostije light by his lordship. 

This was not lost upon the person to whom it was addressed.^ i 
Lord Altamont declared to his daughter that he had not seen such 
high breeding or such gallant demeanor since the days of his em- 
bassy at the Court of — — -. Miss Delamere thought only of the ef- 1 
feet her brother had produced, and asked Mr. Kruidner whether 
he believed the general voice was more in favour of him than of 
Lord Deloraine. 

** Truly, my good young lady, it is impossible to judge," he 
replied; ^Mhis is only the nomination-day. We shall soon see 
what will be the state of the poll : much depends upon this day*s 
exertion ; and I am sorry Mr. Delamere rode off in such a hurry, 
and left this gentleman- — this Lord Deloraine — to bolster up his 
pretensions with his speeches and promises." 

'^ Oh !*' said one among the crowd who overheard this last ob- 
servation, ** we all knows fine words butters no parsnips ; he's 
too dressy a chap for us." ^ 

*< Ay, that he is," rejoined Clarkson ; '' he'd sooner listen to v^ 

his tailor than attend to a petition from shire. Delamere's i^ 

the man who's fitted for business — sits up late and rises early." - 

*^ Ay, ay, Delamere's the man!" hiccupped another dmnken , 
Toter: 

** Early to bed, and earl J to rise, 

Is the waj to be healthy, and wealthy, a&d wiM.** 

«' 8oi that you are I" cried one of the other parly, «« dida't 
the gentLeman tdl yos he fat up latef* 
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'< Oh, bnt that's idl one, if he rises eariy. Some folks don*t 
aat much sleep : give me the man that sleeps in his saddle, and 
f don't want no rest in soft beds." 

"In that case, my friends," said Clarkson, '^Delamere's the 
^Daa, depend upon it. Here's for you to diink his health," 
whispering and giving money. 
"Ddamere for ever ! Delamere for ever !" 
And the shouts (or him were louder than they had been a mir 
Dute before for Deloraine. So much for the voxpopidiJ 

Lord Aitamont drove off the hustings with difficulty, the mob 
clustering thick as bees around his carriage, and attempting to 
take off the horses and drag him along— crying out, ** He's for 
[Delamere ! Delamere for ever !" This was some compensation 
")r his previous mortification, and he observed, " Mr. Delamere 
F*-wy nephew — will in all probability be the successful candidate ; 
Ifaough, I confess, I had no notion how great an influence Lord 
Deloraine maintains in the county: he has good manners, too; 

and there is no doubt he will be the Marquis of -; , for his 

father has every claim to the title." After these observations, 
Lord Aitamont was silent for the remainder of their way home. 
When the family were about to retire for the night, he called 
to his daughter, and beckoned her to follow him into his study, 
"Sit down, my dear Elizabeth ; I wish tg have some conversa- 
tion with you." She bowed, indicative of her ready attention, 
and the following discourse took place. 

" My dear child, I know you are to be trusted. Remember, 
— let not one word of what I am going to utter ever escape you. 
I perceive that Lord Deloraine is much impressed ly your beau- 
ty, your birth; and, considering his own merits, and the great 
advantages he possesses, I see no objeption to his aspiring to 
your hand. And, I confess^ — hem ! hem ! — I am sorry — that is 
I regret not having given him my support, instead of having 
done so to Mr. Delamere : for, though the latter is my nephew, 
there are certain extraordinary circumstances attached to his cha- 
racter, which really make me fear that, on his mother's side, he 
has some touch of— of — madness. Now, under this very awful 
impression, — which, I acknowledge, has lately been forced upoa 
me by some strange circumstances having come to my knowledge, 
— -I do not wish to make any very strenuous exertions on the 
present occasion ; and I desire that you will comport yourself 
with prudence : and having received this mark of my confidence, 
I need not add that I trust to your discretion." 

At this moment a noise was heard as of a person falling down, 
ai^d immediately cries of "Help ! help I", were loudly pronounced. 
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Lord Altamont rose with a quicker step than was his wont, 
opening a small door that was concealed by a part of the bool 
ease which was placed around his study, he discovered, on hoU 
ingup a light, his steward Clafkson, who had fallen down the] ^ 
winding stairs which Conducted to the back entrance. On ex- ^ 
amination, it was found that he had broken his leg. 

Lord Altamont professed the greatest concern, and every as- 
sistance was procured which could alleviate the sufferer. " I 
was coming with your lordship's negus," he said, ** when some 
of it was spilled ; and in endeavouring to right the glass, my foot 
slipped, and down I fell from top to bottom, as you see, my lord." 
The broken glass testified to the truth of this account, and much 
commiseration was expressed for the accident by every member 
of tlie family. Lord Altamont the next day paid him a visit; 
and if anything could compensate for his suffering, the kindness 
of his master might have done so. 

Lady Elizabeth retired to her chamber after the interview with 
her father, — but not to rest. She considered on what Lord Al- 
tamont had suggested to her, until she fancied she saw distinctly 
Mr. Delamere's conduct was the consequence of aberration of 
intellect ; and in proportion as she thus considered his state of 
mind, the more favourably did she look to TiOrd Deloraine as a 
man in every way suited to become her husband. But his bro- 
ther, — he loved her! and youth and nature pleaded in his behalf, 
in despite of ambition. Her heart said she loved him in return. 
" Ah ! why is he not the elder instead of the younger brother I" 
burst from her lips with a sigh. ** But to live all my life a cler- 
gyman's wife, however high his grade may be in that profession, 
—to be in a great measure shut out from the world— to play no 
part on the bustling stage of life, — ^I cannot^— no, I cannot submit 
to that ! I should be miserable myself, and make him misera- 
ble. • I must no longer allow him to suppose the thing possible. 
Whereas, were Lord Deloraine (if indeed it be 4rue that he 
should entertain serious thoughts of me) to propose, I might 
consent to become his wife : he has everything that could render 
him a suitable match for me." 

Again, however, she wished he had been the younger brother ; 
and she closed her eyes that night with the images of the two 
brothers so mingled in her fancy, that she diropped asleep unable 
to disentangle them. 

Since her last interview with Miss Delamere, there had been 
no communication between the cousins except that of a cold cour- 
tesy. Lady Elizabeth experienced a sensation of restraint which 
the did not like to avow even to herself; and Miss Delamere waa 
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sincere to feign that pleasure in her society which she no 

felt. The usual question from Lord Altamont at breakfast, 

** What do you to-day, ladies ?" was answered by Lady Eliza- 

with a proviso respecting the weather ; and by her cousin^ 

she was going to pay a visit to the Benson chiidreui 

'' Miss Delamere, I would advise you not to set out on so long 

walk till you can form a more probable guess how the day wifi 

m out," rejoined Lord Altamont. 

She replied, that she would take due precautions to guard her-* 
ilf against the possibility of a storm. Lord Altamont suggested 
ious reasons why she had better postpone her walk ; but she 
ither did not or would not understand them, and prepared to set 
" in despite of a lowering sky and a blustering wind, when her 
TOther, Mr. Delamere, unexpectedly arrived. Of course, she 
Xaid aside every project for the pleasure of seeing him : her sis- 
terly affection was as intense as any thing can be that ianot love; 
^and his own attachment towards her was equally tender and 
tnje* He felt as though he were her guardian and parent, in 
addition to a brother's fondness ; for he acknowledged, that in 
Ilia raost arid moments, she had brought the ebbing tide of peace 
to flow back and to refresh him. She had often shared his hours 
" of despondency ; and when she saw there was nothing else to 
be done, she suffered the whole of his gloom to overshadow her, 
f and -sat in meek endurance of his wayward temper, abstaining 
from obtrusive attempts to. comfort one who could only find com- 
fort from above. On this meeting they seemed to haye exchanged 
characters ; for he was all buoyancy and hope, and shCj with 
pensive thoughtfulness, received the expression of his joy. 

"My own dear sister ! all will be well at last. I shall enter 
upon the career which I have ever looked forward to as the best 
adapted to fbr\yard my views in life : I shall obtain a seat in par- 
liament, and no longer be the mere bookworm that is destroyed 
by the very aliment on which it feeds. My spirit will rise to its 
native altitude, conquering and to conquer. Ethel, dear Ethel ! 
I have been indefatigable even in that to which I have the greatest 
repugnance,— courting the vulgar ; and if I dare trust my report- 
ers, the voters in my favour far exceed in number those of Delo- 
r.f raine» But tell me, sister dear," and. his countenance changed 
k \ from its sunny expression to one of storm, " how do my interest* 
advance in another quarter-— that quarter wherein if I am foiled, 
the rest is nothing ?" - 

He paused. Ethel's colour paled and glowed in rapid sicces- 
•ioD^ bat the did not answer^ He repeated his question in a 
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more pressing maimer : she besought him not to insist on hi 

replj^. 

'* Yes ; but I do insist— I do enireat you will answer mi 

Does she love me ? Is there arhope that she may do so hereaftt 

if she does not now 9^^ 

*' Since* then, you command me to speak without disguise, 
must reply — No J Lady Elizabeth will never marry except froc 
motives of ambition." 

" Is it so, Ethel ?" 

" Even so." 

** And she is right ! A glorious creature like her should shar 
man's proudest pre-eminence ; and I will-— ^I will obtain a fani 
in the sunshine of whose brightness even she may be pleased t 
bask." 

'* Ah ! you must be quick then ; for there are others who, i 
the world's eye, are already at the goal, and she wiU not be di£ 
posed to wait." 

" Ethel, I never before knew you so peremptory in spf^ech 
Tell me" (and he looked at her as though he could read her soul 
** Tell me, does any latent sentiment of jealousy, unknown evei 
to yourself it may be, prompt your opinion ? Look well witbiii 
—-are you yourself crossed in love ?" 

** In love ! I know not what you mean — ^I cannot conceive- 
Dear brother, it would be impossible that I should presume t 
contest with Lady Elizabeth for any object on whom she set he 
fancy." -- 

** So, Ethel, even you are but a woman, after all ! Falsehoo 
you shrink from ; but the expediency of prevarication you deec 
allowable. Well, well, something may be pardoned to maidenl 
modesty. Perhaps I have* no right to torture you further. Foi 
give me, sweet Ethel !" and he kissed her forehead. '^ Tell m 
only one thing : if Lady Elizabeth does not love me^ does sh 
love any- one else?" 

** I think not : but she has no objection to be loved by others 
»— and that is wrong when she means not to return their love." 

Mr. Delamere smiled ; but the import of his smile was a riddl 
difficult to read, and to his sister impossible. They parted — h 
to prosecute hk election interests, and the to pay a visit o 
eharity. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The ^weet south- west 
Is a fbrg-otten wind, and the strong earth 
lias laid aside its mantle to be bound 
By the fh>st fetter. Tliexe is not a sound, 
Save of the skaitcr*8 heel; and there is laid 
An icy finger on the Up of streams,^ 
And the clear ioiclc hangs coldand still, 
And the snow-fall is noiseless as a thought. 
Spring lias a rushing sound, and Summer sends 
Many sweet voices with its odours oiit, 
' * And Autumn rustlcth its decaying roil 

With aconipJainlng whisper,— Winter's dumb. 

N. P. Wiixis's /V/ns. 

The saow was crisp beneath- her feet as Ethel walked with 
|ttick step through the grounds. Every stem and branch were 
iinmed with the jewellery of frost,— that peculiar adornment of 
Winter, with which nature (beautiful in all its varieties of season) 
decorates ^he leaflnss trees and shrubs. Tlie sun, too, had burst 
forth cloudlessly, and a bright blue canopy gave cheerfulness to 
the silvery landscape. Nature in all her shows and forms held 
Sway over Miss Delamere'^ feelings; and she experiencecj that 
gladsomenesS of mere existence in beholding its charms, and in 
^he influejice of exercise, to which of late she had been a 
stranger, . ^ 

It falls to the lot of most persons, at some time or other of 
-^Mr existence, to look back upon their first disappointment in 
^ife, aiid invohmtarily to draw a comparison between the vivid- 
ness of their feelings then and the ohtuseness of /them now. 

iss Delamere, young as she was, confessed her, first illusion to 
We been dissipated; The beings in whom she had contem- 
pijited aa image of divine perfection were already reduced to the 
•common standard of human nature ; that is, formed of a mixed 
^d debased mass of contradictory qualities. To persons of 
3uick feelings, the dawn^of their early friendship partakes of the 
Mature of passion ; for every ihmgthen is passion, — and passion 
^ a state of exaltation which is all but madness. Miss Delamere 
^adr already been compelled to see that a calculating ambition 
^as the governing principle of her friend's conduct, and she be- 
^Id its first fruits in the suffedngs of the person whom above 

vol, I.- 
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all others she most prized. If love hliads in some instanees, 
gives a marvellously clear light in others ; and the rivaUhip 
her brother and Mr. St< Aubyn was known to her before eithc 
of then? knew it themselves. 

As these thoughts stole over her in her lonely walk, the] 
clouded that animal exhilaration of spirits with which she wai 
for a short time inspired ; and she drew that parallel between the 
face of Nature and her own position, which more particularly 
those accustomed to live in the country are apt to consider with 
something of portentous analogy. She said to herself, "The 
winter of my days is come already, and I am like this landscape, 
a frozen, congealed mans. No one- cares for me — not even ray 
brother! Once I felt myself to be necessary lo his existence; 
but now it 's very diflferent ! Ambition has usurped the place of 
his other feelings ; for his very love for Elizabeth has more of 
ambition in it than of genuine self-sacrificing aflection. It is a 
cheerless world! There was a time when Mr. St. Aubyn 
would have told me that this wa$ as it shoakl be : but I dotibt 
if even he now views things through such a placid and holy me- 
dium. No ; he has been snared ; he has fallen into the wretch- 
edness prepared for him ; and I^— I cannot save him." 

With such thoughts as these, she found herself at the Ben- 
son's cottage before she knew that she was there ; for even though 
her communings with herself had been of sombre import, still 
* the busy in thought are not the wearied by time. 

Betsy, the eldest girl, was teaching her sisters to sew ; whilfr 
the youngest was playing on the floor with a large, doff, who 
seemed to take <lelight in l>eing tormented. The uraviiy of a 
youthful countenance lias something in in it.peculiarly affecting; 
and the pensiveness of the eldest sister's face, as she casta look 
first at one and then at the other of her sisters, towards whom 
she was now acting the part of mother, affected Mi^s Delamere, 
and gave additional softness to her naturally sweet voice, as she 
mquired how they all were. They rose and placed a seat for 
her; and the younger children stood awe-struck gazing at her. 
If the higher classes w^uld only consider what power they have, 
even by their presence, over the lower, would they not more fre- 
quently exercise it to their mutual benefit ? 

" It'is a long time, Miss Delamere, since we have had the honour 
of a visit from any of the castle folks* It cheers me to see you 
again ; I was afraid you had forgotten usU' and a tear started 

into her eye. 

" No, no, Betsy ; neither I nor my brother can ever forget 
you. Tell me, how is ybur father, and your brothers G " 
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illiam ? — what are they doing towardji the support of the 

girl's face became very red, and then again pale ; and she 
her apron about, and remained some time silent. At 
said, "Oh ! dear young lady, things have gone very ill 
since my mother's death. . Poor father has taken on so, 
has no heart to nothing, and — and — we never sees him 
o' nights t and the only creature Who seems to give him 
lasure is Hanson ; 4vho, you knows>, miss, keeps the 
id-Flower public house, and has given up bemg a ma- 
'olks say he has become rich of a suddeu ; some one be- 
as — a brother, I believe, — hasj died and left him a fortune ; 
wants father to leave his business of mason, and set up at 
in the same line as himself, But lie does not consider 
have no one to leave tis a fortune ; and, in the mean 
her is betvyeen hawk and buzzard, as the saying is, and I 
3 are going sadly down-hill. 'There's hardly any thing 
', you see,"^' looking round the naked walls of the cot- 
nd her voice faltered, and her tears dropped fast, 
w sorry lam that this should be the case !*' rejoined MUs 
re, 

'orksas hard as I can, and gives up the little earnings to 
very Saturday ; but we are non0*the richer somehow, and 
^r has any of the comforts we used to have. Our cow is " 
pay rent, and we have no milk now; and I think the 
1 look very peaking like -since they haven't none for 
si. But I have no right to trouble you. Miss Delamere ; 
eseech you ma'am not to tell father that I have told you. 
Id be very miserable,— he • would be so angry. Oh 
i.dear! I tremye but to think of it J", 
assured I v^ill not," said Miss Delamere. " I am afraid 
ther has been deceived by that idle man Hanson, and he 
tterly rue tl>e day. There are too many public-houses 
-in this, neighbourhood ; and I am sure Benson could not 
orse th^ng than set up another. I must talk to him ; and 
t saying that you have spoken to me, 1 will endeavour to 
s min4 from so wild a scheme." 

jar you ng lady, you will be the saving of us if so be you can 
le him. But——" and she, wept afresh. One of her 
ir sisters now came up, and importuned her for something, 
ring and whimpering, 

V Delamere desired to know what the child wanted. The 
jitated, and at length said, *' A bit of bread." 
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'*Is it possible that you should not have a morsel of bread 
the Louse ?" 

** I believe," said Betsvt " I should have got some in about 
hour, as soon as I had taken the work I have in hand to Farmi 
Clover's wife. She gives us bread in exchange for my work- 
that is to say, when father does not ask money for it ; but of late 
we have been sadly pinched, and that is the truth," 

"And he can see his children perishing for hunger, and not 
attempt to sustain them !" said Miss Delamere, and she remain- 
ed absorbed in thought. At length, looking at the poor children, 
she started up and said^ *• But this will do you good r Betsy, I 
will supply you and your sisters with food in future, till such 
time as I can think of some situation to place you in, and send 
the little ones to school. But say nothing of my intention to 
your father: I will not disgrace him by making public what is 
come to my knowledge of him; and I will endeavour, through 
the medium of our excellent clergyman, Mr. St. Aubyn, to re- 
claim him from his idle life.— Ah!" thought Mies Delamere, 
"if I had only come here sooner, this evil might have been 
checked in the commencement, and would never have grown to 
its preeent enormity. But w« delay: We, who cannot count 
upon a moment, talk of to-morrow and to-morrow, till the mor- 
row has grown to years, and Our intentions are fallen into decre- 
pitude. Oh ! could we "^nly act our good intentions in their first 
vivid impulse, how much less shouW we have to regret, how 
much more to enjoy !" Miss Delamere arose, and, promising 
to send the Bensons assistance^ she prepared to depart. 

*'I wish I could attend you, miss," said Betsy, as she bade 
God bless her ; " but I dare not leave these little ones*— they are 
not to be trusted." 

'* I do not require attendance ; I am accustomed to walk alone. 
But tell me, are the cattle turned into the water-meadow noW at 
night?" 

"J believe they are, — and not very quiet beasts neither : and 
so you will have, miss, lo go over those troublesome stiles by the 
willows that lead to the low woods. It's an ugly-looking sky, 
and threatens snow, I think : make the best of your way, dear 
young lady, and God's blessing be with you wherever you 
goes !" 

Miss Delamere thought of nothing but the poor child's hunger 
AS she walked quickly on her way : how do all imaginary sor- 
rows fade before one real fact of suffering humanity ! But now 
one flake of snow came down, and then another, faster and fas- 
ter, and soon she was wrapped in a dark cloud ; for that which 



0i dazzling white when it is spread updn the ^rth, falls like a 
ipb^ eurtain ia.its descent. la a very few minutes she could 
|l see where she was-^In a few more she hegan to feel alarmed,: 
Mr night was fast closing in. Thomson's description of the man 
erishing in the snow came to her recolleciion ; and as she 
^ed through the feathery ^akes, her garments became wet and 
mgied, and clung to her limbs, impeding her progress. She 
beered her feara by thinking that God^is everywhere ; but then 
he infirmity of nature came again, and suggested that it might 
^ right she should perish in this ipanner. She shrunk in fear 
Lud anguish from the thought ; evfery instant she became more 
•reathless— every instant she dashed the falling snow from her 
^yes and hair, and .at last she shouted aloud for guidance ; but 
her voice died away in silence, and nothing w^s heard except 
thai indescribable whisper which seems to be returned to the 
car that listens in vain for an earthly voice. She strained her 
^yes^o look through the thick falling snow, and turned them 
^ifl to the earth in hopelessness; when some drops of blood 
"^ere visible at her feet, an-i as she stepped onward hastily, their 
track continued at intervals, till at length they were lost. Ter- 
ror came over her, and, sick and faint, she closed her eyes, — • 
^liea stopped, and. remaining perfecdy still, prayed the inward 
prayer of faith, that has no words. When she opened her eyes 
^gain, a twinkling liglit was visible ; she followed it at a venture, 
^Dd eame to one of those mean public-houses which are asso- 
ciated with a thousand vague ideas qf debauchery and crime, but 
^ich, under the present circumstalices, was to her a relief, 
^he knocked loudly at the door, and after some moments, a wo- 
ilan of most unprepossessing mien opened it, carrying a lantern. 
"Let me in, I beseech you 1 I am Miss Delamere 1 I have 
Ost my way in ihe snow." 

"Bless me, miss! who'd ha' thought to see you here !" hold- 
tig the light to her countenance ; " and at this time o' night, 
oo! But it's your own self, that's certain. Well, come in, 
Some in, to be sjare, though it's unlucky ;" and she gave her that 
KMTi of forced welcome so difficult to describe, but so frequelitly 
offered by the polished*and the rude to those they would rather, 
^if theyNclared,) shut their door against than admit. 

No disguise can quite conceal truth and nature ; and Miss De- 
lamere felt on crossing the threshold, that had there been an 
alternative of any kind, she would have preferred it to receiving 
the proffered permission... 

" I am sorry, miss, there be some of our farmer lads smoking 
in the kitchen / so mayhap you will raihex go \x^ \iO >iaa\Q^^V^ Ajfi- 
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mil *aen. .ijcil irtirse:*;. lotl ti^i^ some one stifling the 
le >7tc lier. wn*7 -icc«faretL by the shcffling of foot- 



hasty words 
•» exr:iiir!i!7fu. iiiit?c^ wiicii «?«? £i2ft;i€d she distmgnished her 

«vcs<» ^ -re ^-.irr.^c i-jrij nr-jj. :£je kncfecn ; the door of which 
beL-T:r •rl*::?ei w.vi tj. lea^re. 5^e nzfeid ooly at iDterrals hear a 
^eiLrrrH. iz-im^r •■>€' t«;,*.'tf5» w^-^»:s? bem? able to catch the sense 
ot' ;l*r£r :i^^?cr^?e. Ot: -Jl;? crly she idx rertain, that she was 
in :k r.:"^L»>-ccc:^ »x" i» j*>?ti siise: thai hs present occupants ^ 
wer^ of" the cv;^ir^?^-?r, -rii^, to $;iy atxhr?!^ worse, and that she 
W25 arrii^Ti'^T !»: iht^r niertry. B^u tisen she recollected that J?? 
5i e w;i5 ii:<^ wtu izso^n i2*i ci wo bi£h rznk for any one in thai 
prv-^ c^* '.he ct^crTv a? c:*re, fcc he ^wb sake, to injure her; and 
w:ih a thankiwl hrs^n j-he quieted her £ears. and attempted to 
ci.€ v^k ;b-? i^ -TOT iii: L^vl rii&evi poesessoo of her- 

Fcr rhe nr^t utse, she careti to examice the pbce she was in. -J! 
It was m«ich larzer ih:ia she had ims^ned ; and the heavy rafters 
wLich supported die rocf «:?« 6eep sh3«iows oo the floor, which 
W25 partly coTcred wrJi hay and s?raw, psnly by farming uten- 
als and the trappirjs of pkmirh-hofses- She looked aronnd 
fearfully : she knew not exactly why, bet she wished that she 
h^ nerer entered the hoose. As these ondefined thoughts 
crossed her, she pulled a bundle of straw forwaid, iirom that rest- 
lewoesB of mind which had no particQlar obfect in the act, and 
to ber InnTor beheld some garments satoraled with lilood ! In- 
stioctirely she poshed the trass of straw back again, and shud- 
dered as f be retnmed to die plscs she bad bcfoe t>ccoiNed. 
paactky bad she rcgAiied ber ^ w(linn« wtea. ^isfc eoitxancer 
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|iir was opened, and the woman who had shown her into the 
)it turned her head round to a man who followed her, sayings 
' I told you so ; there she is, in the same spot shivering. Poor 
idy I you nHist be half-perished with cold and wel. Our young 
ten are gone now all but my own son Joe, and we have a nice 
lazing fire in the kitchen ; so I thinks you had better come down 
Bid dry youreelf till such time as the carriage comes frouL the 
astle." 

Miss Delamere gladly accepted the ofier, though the sight of 
l^e man turned her heart chilL He was dressed in a carter's 
Bmockfrock, but had none of that country simplicity about him 
^hich seejns to be a warrant' of innocence, but bore an impress 
of low cunning on his countenance that excited distrust. His 
kair was red and long, his complexion pale, and there was a 
restlessness in his eye like that of a wild beast. The mouth had 
that peculiar smile which Conveyed the idea of crime; and the 
stealthy pace and long bony fingers completed the picture of a 
DMirderer. So thought Miss Delamere as she followed trembling 
the invitation of the woman, whose name was Bond. The man 
<Jrew back and seemed: to linger behind ; " Come along, Miss 
Delamere," said the former, and pulling her by the hand authori- 
tatively, pushed her on before her. 

Miss Delamere thought she saw her turn, as it were, and hold 
Wk the man. The action was so quick, that she could not be 
^rtain ; but altogether her mind was -wrought upon to a degree 
f terror which left not the free use of her senses. She recol- 
2cted, however, tfiat she had a small sum of money with her; 
nd while Mrs, Bond busied herself in wringing the wet from 
er clothes, she had sufficient presence of mind to say, "Accept 
f tins as a return for your hospitality, offering the silver ; it is 
U that 1 have about me, but when I get home I will send you 
8 mueli more*" - 

Mrs. Bond counted the money, and making those professions 
f gratitude which proceed from the love of money and the greed 
f more, she- looked towards her son, who was skulking in a 
omer, and said, " See here^ Joe, what a good lady ! she gives 
le all this, and will send me as much more for you." He rub- 
ed his jhands together and scraped his feet, and made a sort of 
urgling noise in his throat* " Poor Joe, miss, has been dumb 
rom his birth; hut he is a useful lad, and does much business 
or the house." 

By this jtime sdl the stories Uiat Miss Delamere had ever heard 
)f murder and robbery came to \iet recollection, and she thought 
bey were all reahzed in tjie horrible mother axid «oiv now hefocQ 
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her. *^ How is the night V^ she asked fearfully ; ^* could I wj 
on to the castle ?" -^ 

The monster Joe again grinned and gurgled in his throat in 1 
more ghastly manner^ and made signs he would conduct her; but. 
his mother stepped up to him with a threatening gesture^ and, 
then turning round to Miss Delamere, said — 

•* Lord love you ! how could any one find their way without-; 
lights in this snow ? — the night is as black as the cliirnney. NqV 
np ; very soon you will be sent for : and then you will get home- 
in safety, — my word for it, and you «Aa//,*" (and she locked at 
her son who had shrunk back to his comer ;) " for you are a ^ 
generous lady, and will send poor Joe some more, gold,— won't 4 
you? Lord love your pretty face !*' I 

"Yes," answered Miss Delamere, shriiiiking with loathing -^ 
from the avarice of these horrid people. She lifted up her heart 
in prayer, and was strengthened to endure another fearful half- 
hour, when, to her inexpressible joy, a loud knocking, accom- 
panied by sounds of well known" voices, came to the door, and 
in an other moment she was in the arms of her Ijrother. 



CHAPTER XII. 

1 should fear, those that dance before me how ' 
Would one day stamp upoii me : it has heen done ; 
Men shut their doors against a setting sun. ' 

Timcffi of Athens, 

When Miss Delamere related her adventure, and after it had 
been commented upon by all the family at the castle, it was 
agreed that she had been very imprudent in walking alone an' 
staying out so late ; but as to the (Circumstances of the blood- 
stained garment and the marks of blood upon the path; they pro- 
nounced them to be occasioned by ^ome animal which had been 
wounded; and as the man of the public-house. Bond, was hy 
trade a butcher, they suggested that the terrific mystery would 
be satisfactorily solved by Ihe slaughter of a sheep or a calf, and 
laughed at her romantic fears. They thought it worth while, 
however, to examine into the matter, and found that as they had 
said so it proved to be. 

The carcass of a sheep newly killed lay by the smpckfrock, 
which was discovered, as Miss Delamere had described, under a 
truss of straw in the upper bam : and so ended that strange event- 
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1 history, the remembrance of which soon faded in Miss De*- 

K ire's recollections ; she only determined^ according to ^e 
ce, and indeed prohibition of her uncle, never Uf go out alone 
^ond the frequented parts of the park. 

^ At length the day of the closing of the poll for the election 
^ally arrived. Lord Altamont proceeded at a very early hour 
b'm the castle to the scene of political strife, accompanied by 
be ladies, Elizabeth and Miss Delamere, decorated with blue 
ftbons, the colour of the candidate whose cause they espoused, 
ad they were radiant with that beauty to which hope and fear 
ait additional expression. 

Various cars and carriages passed Lord Altamont upon the 
Oad ; but he never permitted his majestic pace to be infringed 
^pon by the vulgar haste of others ; and though he writhed under 
he insolent dust which suffocated him, he suflered no mark of 
Bspleasure to escape him. 

When they reached the ground, Lord Deloraine, the opposing 
smdidate, came up to the Altamonts carriage, and lamented in 
Jiost courteous phrases, and with still more courteou© i:;aili;^, 
hat he should be under ^hG^ri€^e»?tiyoTslanding opposed to any 
Hsh expressed by the Lady Elizabeth. "Sometimes, you 
bow, '^ he said, " the lesser lights make a temporary eclipse of 
lie sun ; but it can only be transient, and they sufler for their 
iemerity — depend upon it they do," he w}iispered,^and throwing 
lis soul into his eyes, intended she should believe him. A bow 
bd a blush repaid his flattery. 

And now the business of the day commenced with unmitigated 
bdour. The scene became so animated, that even the most in- 
Sfferent spectator caught a portion of the interest. For five 
poors the fluctuations of success and defeat varied from the one 

the other candidate ; and the squibs and coarse witticisms of 
le crowd were not inaptly passed upon the dandyism of the one 
tepirant, and the unfortunate personal blemish of the other. 

At length, when every One was tired out, and the brawls of 
^e drunken and the groans of the broken-pates had sufficiently 
isgusted the more polished part of the crowd, all the forms hav- 
'g been gone through, Mr. Delamere was declared to be the 
ctorious candidate — but only by one vole. Then a fresh burst 
' noise, and a rush of the crowd like a swelling sea, half-stun- 
5d and overwhelmed the ladies and Lord Altamont, who sat in 
leir carriage on a rising ground which commanded a view of the 
'hole scene. They received the homage of the multitude with 
flight, but at the same time were mortified beyond measure at 
le nearness of the contest. Lord AUam on t, though obliged to 
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disguise his feelings, saw that his interest was evidently 
condary in the county; and although, in fact, he cared 
which of the candidate^ gained the day, still to receive 
proof of his waning consequence was gall and wormwood, 
of this no one knew except himself. j 

Clarkson, his steward, was among the 'first to be driven^ 
in^a gig, (for he was still unable to move, from his accidel 
to pay his respects and compliments of congratulation. * 
was a near-run thing my lord," he said in a low voice; "L| 
Deloraine , would have gained, had not that scamp Bandy D 
been missing." 

Lord Altamont frowned, and showed by his manner that 
furtiter discussion on tiie subject was disagreeable to him. 
is true, he had regretted secretly tiiat he had not supported L 
Deloraine, instead of Mr. Delamere ; and he regretted it v 
keener feeling now that he was convinced he was the m 
popular man of the two : but nevertheless, he was not his 
phew ; and therefore he was doubly provoked iliat he oi 
h'! tZ'ievX ^'^ "Ofi-voie only, and not to a decided majority 
favour of Mr. Delamere. Ot au tnese mixea ieeimgs notf 
was visible except to his daughter, who in a great degree shs 
them. - 

Lord Deloraine was among the first to bear the tiding! 
Mr. Delamere's success to the ear of Locd Altamont and I 
Eliy-abcth ; and he did so with such graee and perfect good 
turp, that he seemed the conqueror still. Mr. Delamere, on 
contrary, could not disgui^ie his displeasure at the niggard 
iinliutteiing n»anner in which he had gained the election ; 
the open frankness of his oppoiu'ut was the more distastefi 
him, as it shone out in contradistinction to his own tern 
When Lady Elizahetli, however, j!)flered^ him a plape in 
barnwche, his rountenance for a moment was illumined witl 
fxpre-^sion of pleasure, and he could even bear his opponc 
ctniratulations with a better grace. 

Oblio-ed to decline the proffered favour, however, he 1 
leave of his relatives for the present, saying, " I jnust now 
dergo the most fatiguing part of the whole business, and d 
and roar with the multitude till I become almost as bruta 
themselves. But nevertheless, before it comes to that, thei 
much interest, I confess, in the eagerness and heartiness 
played ; for though it is not the most polished convivialit; 
which we are about to partake, there is so much excitement 
much of natural although boisterous feeling expressed, th 
would not forego the scene for oij^ of more courtly kind 
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IB to see men's miDds unfettered fronr the conventional shackles 
titious society, and to observe them as they come fresh 
their source : it is like the rough cast'from the plastic hand 
master genius. — And now, farewell !" He leant from his 
i and whispered in Lady Elizabeth's ear, "Fair cousin! in 
orisons be all my sins remembered! * . 
rd Deloraine remarked the pleased attention of Lady Eliza- 
during his discourse, and her increased colour as he whis- 
d to her ; and although he could not distinctly hear what 
said, he lost himself for a moment the thread of his discourse 
Lord Altamont : and Lord Altamont perceived he did so, but 
was with pleasure he remarked the circumstance. '* That 
lBn,V.he thought, "provided only that his father gets the mar- 
Klesate, must be my daughter's husband," 
^ Before they left the field, they saw again the swelling tide of 

t people as they bore Mr. Delamere in triumph high in air, 
id the shouts of thousands. ^ 
p " Ah !" remarked Lord Altamont, '* to-day the people's idol 
t"to-morrow their execration : has it not been so towards the 
test of our heroes — him to whom the world owes its repose ? 
he people, what are they ?— the scum and ofT-scourings of hu- 
anity — no more to be trusted than the Wind that blows. No I 
e brute force of the multitude must be regarded for what it is 
a weapon in the hand of the ruler: if not, it^ecomes the en- 
line of anarchy and destruction." 
The next day word was brought to the castle that a deputation 
m the opposing party preferred a complaint that the election 
i not been carried on fairly ; that vast sums had been given in 
bery ; and, above all, that the body of the man Bandy Dick, 
on whose absence the casting vote alone depended in favour 
Mr. Delamere, had been found murdered ! The whole coun- 
was up in arms : Lord Altamont was furious ; Mr. Delamere 
t Jess so ; and yet that he kne^v of the murder — at least, of 
i^e death of the man, was certain; and the bare idea of the sus- 
icion lighting upon himself, or his agents, or so foul a crime, 
^as quite enough to reverse all the satisfaction he had gained by 
i« triumph. Lord Altamont's equanimity, too, was disturbed; 
the legality of the election being questioned was in every 
ay hicrhlj^oflensive to him. In respect to the fact of the mur- 
!r, he^was free from all compunctious visitings ; but as regard- 
^ the distribution of money who dares to say his conscience is 
Entirely clear on such occasions ? Mediately or immediately, 
•^oney is distributed ; interest is used against interest ; and the 
^rcc of free election has long been known to be a farce. 
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The more or less of bribery, however, constitutes the legal ot 
illegal character of these transactions ; and as it js receive 
under the rose, that in love, war, and elections, all stratagem! 
are allowable, the universality of such practice places every: 
one upon an equality : what that equality is, may 1)e tried atij 
another bar than that of worldly justice. A scrutiny was, how- -1 
ever, demanded. On the present occasion, it was anything but -i 
pleasant to all parties, to have the whole business to go over 
again : to expend more money, more trouble, and to doubt the 
result. But a petition was lodged and presented to parliament, in 
order to decide upon the fairness of theUte proceedings; and 
the grave charge of murder stood forth with horrible aspect,^a& 
the leading featuie of the complaint. The body of Bandy Dick 
had been found in a pond close to the Bensons' cottage, with the 
throat cut from ear to ear. Of course, nothing was thought of 
or talked of at the cottage but the issue of this trial ; and Lord 
Altamont feared that, if Mr. Delamere successfully proved his 
right to be the chosen member. Lord Deloraine would be es- 
tranged from his society : or if he did not, the accusation of 
bribery would rest upon himself. ** In the latter case, however,' 
he thought, ** as Clarkson has had the distribution of such sums 
as were expended, on him must fall the blame; his shoulders are 
broad enough for any thing. 

' The outward cfaieties of the occasion were resumed at the 
castle, and invitations to the whole company were repeated fre- 
quently ; but nothing could dispel the gloom which pierced 
through every disguise of liilarity. The Christmas festivities 
were anything but festive in the real meaning of that holy joy 
which should characterize the season. Even Mr. St. Aubyn^ 
was infected with the general depression, and his inward peace 
was gone. 

Lord Deloraine alone seemed to be perfectly satisfied ; and to 
all parties he evinced the same apparent good-humour. He pre- 
sided for the time at his brother's parsonage, and they Hved to- 
gether with the semblance of brotherly love. There was,» how- 
ever in Mr. St. Aubyn's thoughts that which admitted not of real 
satisfaction in Lord Deloraine's society : nor did this sentiment 
of distrust arise from jealousy only, though j-ealous he #as, but 
from a knowledge of the former conduct and life of his brother. 

In the mean time the examination was going on at ford 

respecting the legality of the election ; and the only thing that- 
could be fastened upon the De)amere party, as being at all sub- 
ject to animadversion or blame, was a circunistance connected 
with the murdered man^ He was said by Benson to have re- 
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teived'On tlie night when he disappeared a large sum of money. 
The latter deolared he had gone in to take a pint of beer at the 
Haad^andrPlower ptiblic-house, and that Bandy Dick was play- 
ing at blind hookey with sovereigns against Joe' Bond's half- 
pence. Dead men' tell no tales, so that it was now inipossibl^ to 
know how Bandy Dick could come by such a sum of money ; 
but it was said by the Bonds that Lord Altambnt's steward had 
given him the cash, under promise of his bringing a certain num- 
ber of votes in favour of Mr. Delamere by such a day. Bond 
the elder dorroborated thi^ statement; and further declared, that 
Dick had left his house on the night of the snow-storm, being 
pretty fresh of liquor ; that he had asked him to let him go with 
Mm, but he would not, and seemed suspicious of being accom- 
panied. He went out therefore alone, and no more was heard 
of him till he was found in Benson's pond. 

Clarkson was next examined. He denied having given money 
for the purpose assigned to Bandy Dick, but said that he had paid 
him six month's wages for work done on Lord Altamont's premi- 
ses. So far this was well for the Delamere cause ; but as far as 
regarded the naurder of the man by whose absence alone the 
electidu had been gained, every thing remained in fearful dark- 
ness; nor could any trace be found to justify suspicion being 
cast upon any one individual. The horrible fact, therefore, re- 
mained unaccounted for. 

A great county dinner was given to Mr. Delamere, at which he 
signalized himself by making a speech that argued well of his 
future career in the political world, and which even the most so- 
ber-minded persons looked upon as high testimony of his powers 
and his principles. If it be unusual to bear success meekly, it 
is still more so to endure defeat nobly ; and the suffrages of 
everyone were given to Lord Deloraine, for his temper and 
candour in acknowledging the merits of his rival candidate^ 
rival in more senses than one. / 

Lor<l Deloraipe had long since determined that Lady Eliza- 
beth should, be his : and he studied with intense knowledge of^ 
the world and of the human heart by what means he might best 
attain his end. At first, regarding her as he had been in the habit 
of regarding too many women whom he had known in the great 
world, he thought only of making such love to her now, as 
might be advantageously renewed when he was married hereafter 
to some other dbject ; but his heart-^that is to say, his passions 
•^—became interested in the pursuit, and taking all her advantages 
into consideration, he determined she should have the'hbnour 
of becoming his wife. His brothers love for her he looked 
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upon » noHung in his way ; but Mr. Delamere he was ntft %o 
aure about — and it became an occupation to watch the pickgiesg 
of hU passion, and to observe how far it gained upon her good 
will. *' For how," he said, glancing with conpplacency at his ow|i 
faultless figure, — '* how can that widened form dispute the pahp 
of woman's love with me ? But then his intellectual superiority 
— ^in what does it consist after all ? In old musty lore ; not in 
the knowledge of the world,-— above all, not in tKe knowled^ of 
the caprices and mysteries of a woman's heart. It would be as 
well, however, that he never obtained any celebrity : that is the 
spell which works most with women ; they cannot withstand 
the adulation of a man whom the world adulates. Advantages 
of person, fashion, grace, all sink to^ nothing before that conquer- 
ing, dazzling possession — Fame. I wish he was not In parlia- 
ment: I wish he had no means of bringing forward his talent 
and acquirements. But, after all, I am not so deficient but that 
I may run a joust with him even in that line.** 

Thus did Lord Deloraine reason, and put. himself in good hu- 
mour t/;t/A himself. His brother, meanwhile, in his hours of re- 
flection suffered a struggle with his feelings of far different kind : 
he knew that tl^ passion he nourished militated against his du? 
ties as a man and a clergyman, " Yes," he said, " I will not 
subject myself longer to this fascination. Either she loves me 
well enough to be my wife, or she must be cast out from my 
heart for ever. But then, her father's ambition — her own, — ay, 
there's the barrier that cannot be overpassed !" And he shrunk 
back in weakness, averse to press his suit upon her. " Soon," 
he argued, '' the family will go to London. I shall lovo her stilly 
it is true ; but absence, distance, silence, (for I will not write to 
her,) will restore to me that serenity of mind so necessary to the 
fulfilment of my duties. 

He felt for the moment firm to his^ purpose ; but at the very 
moment a note from Lord Altamont summoned him to half an 
hour's conversation. He hastily obeyed ; and wondering upon 
v^hat subject Lord AltaVnont was about to address him, he entered 
with agitated feelings into the well-known apartment, the very 
atmosphere of which was an unwholesome atmosphere to him. 
On the first moment, it was a relief to Mr. St. Aubyn to be told 
that Lord Altamont was not in his study, but would wait upon him 
shortly. He had then breathing-time to wonder why he was sent 
for, and to suppose all sorts of improbabilities respecting this in- 
terview. As he glanced his eye over the apartment, his thoughts 
reverted to every look and gesture of the object of his misplaced 
passion : they were impressed, as it were, on the walls and fur- 
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tttture by which he was surrounded. Hete she had sat ; thert 
«he had leant her beautiful arm over the sofa : here he had heard 
her larkrlike voice tfilling m liquid notes to the very skies. 
Yes ! locality has strong power, whatever may be argued to the 
contrary, in recalling impressions ? and every wounded heart 
©ay tell how insupportable the scene becomes where it ha» been 
l^sed, and where it is blessed no more. The abstract of jpain 
or pleasure is within us in all places, at all times ; but its portrait- 
tire, its yirid reflection, lies pictured in the places and in the ob- 
jects where our feelings have been stretched on the rack whether 
of pleasure or of pain. "Save me, save all I love," cried Mr. 
St. Aubyn, " from living in scenes where happiness has been 
enjoyed, and can be enjoyed no more ! — 'it is an aggravation of 
Buffering difficult to bear." * 

At that instant entered Lord Altamont, his watch in his hand, 
** I beg you ten thousand pardons, but I believe I named in my 
not^ five minutes before three, and I think I am punctusd to that 
time." 

" Your lordship is ever punctual," rejoined Mr. St. Aubyn, 
bowing ; " but I felt alarmed at the manner ^of the summons, 
and the appointment of so unusual an hour ; I hastened therefore. 
It may be with too much empressement, to attend you." 

" I am at all times, my dear sii;, most devotedly yours. Will 
you not be seated ?" 

The assent was given by the action. 

'^Perhaps you may hare observed^ my dear sir, how much 
impression your pulpit discourses have made upon me, and how 
regularly I have attended the parish church since I have had the 
advantage of hearing your excellent doctrine." He paused, and 
looked very significantly at his auditor : Mr. St. Aubyn remained 
aghast. ** But — ^but my dear Mr. St. Aubyn, I have been re- 
flecting that so much talent is somewhat misapplied in your pre- 
sent position. I do hot mean to say but that the same earnest- 
ness should not be felt in the discharge of all clerical duties ; but 
certainly yowr birth, your connexions, the depth and style of your 
learning, and acquirements, and manner^ are wasted upon the 
congregation of Upford: and I have the gratification of telling 
you, that at my suggestion, my etcellent friend Sir George Her- 
bert, who has great influence with the present people in power, 

has appointed you to the living of -; a fine field for talents 

such as yours, and one which, I am happy to announce, is 
free now for you to take immediate possession of. In the 
most populous and fashionable part of the metropolis, you will 
be appreciated as you deserve ; your audience (pardon me, your 
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congregation) will be able to comprehend the graces of your de^ 
livery and the depth of your theological learning." 

Mr» St. Aubyn bowed, looked distressed, and felt so ; for he 
had been too well schooled in the realities of his sacred profes- 
sion^ not to feel that all these commendations were a tacit reproach 
to hi^s conscience. Still, self-interest, human infirjnity, and the 
overwhelming passion that mastered his better intentions, made 
him see at once, that to obtain the highest dignities of the church 
was the only step whereby he could hope to obtain Lady Elisa* ' 
beth ; and, in the confusion of his thoughts, he sat apparently I 
careless or insensible to the comniunication of Lord Ahamont^ 'r 

** My dear sir, I see how it is," the latter went on to say : " I Q 
read your thoughts ; they do you honour, sir. The humility of 
the Christian renders you averse to seek for greater responsibility 
in your profession, or to enter upon a wider range of duties r but 
suffer me, sir, to assure you, that however arduous the task, you 
will find it rewarded by the increase of consideration, of meaD3 
to carry on your charities, of public commendation, and a more 
enlarged sphere of usefulness. Consider, my dear Mr. St 
Aubyn, the mitre is in view ; and it is such men as you whose 
brows it would best adorn. These are not times to shrink from 
posts of danger; and you, I am sure, will see the propriety of 
making decision to accept Uiis honourable promotion without lost 
of time." 

Mr. St. Aubyn's countenance betrayed his inward struggle^ 
Put for once I^ord Altamont's penetration failed, and he did not 
read that emotion aright ; be ascribed it tp a very diffei«nt cause, 
from the true one : his words had .spoken daggi^rs to Mr. St. 
Aubyn's conscience, who. deeply felt that it was not Christian 
humility which stood between him and tliis offered advantages- 
it was only too much of worldly^ ambition which dazzled and 
drew him into the lure. Terrified, and with remorse it might 
be, but nothing loth to yield to the temptation, yield lie did. 
Lord Altamont oomniended his determination, and went on to 
tell him, with an air of confiding friendship, that he himself 
should very soon be called upon to enter once more upon public 
life, and in the cpurse of a fortnight he should leave Delamere 
fp^stle for Grosvenor-square. 

"Thus, then," thought Mr. St. Aubyn, ^*I shall not live in 
total absence from Lady Elizabeth ; I shall sometimes see her — 
sometimes hear her voice." And >¥ith his whole soul bent upon 
the Indulgence of this passion, he forgot himself, his dignity as 
a man and a Christian— nevery thing l^ut the object of his love, 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

h.iB^, stcanfe desire which men have, to seek power and loae liberty. 

Baoon*s iSematfif. 

The scene changes to London. Lord Altamont was a^n 
placed in one of the highest posts of public lifer His house was 
the resort of persons who envied and adulated him— of aU who 
sought to bask in the sunshine t)f his prosperity : whether they 
hated or loved the man, no matter ; they loved the result of his 
Recess, and coveted his brilliant fortune. 

It is something to dwell in the atmosphere of a prosperous 
person. The prosperous man is readily known wherever he ap» 
pears ; there is an easy air about him, which arises from ^the 
consciousness of being always welcome everywhere. In a 
crowd he is followed, but not crashed— room is made right and 
left for him to pass along. Yet examine his countenance^ and 
frequently under smiles lurks the mark of care : prosperity ob- 
tained' is not prosperity secured. He looks about him with seljf- 
^Usfaction, it is true : but not without an expression of caution, 
lest any secret enemy be nigh to push him from his high estate. 
The prosperous man walks along a dizzy height ; he looks down 
Upon the crowd with supercilious satisfaction, the crowd look 
up to. him with envy ; but the one wends on with fear, the other 
plods on in safety. 

To crown Lord Altamont's wishes, his only bhild, the Lady 
Elizabeth, was the admiration of the London world, and the pre- 
siding deity of its festivities ; but he regarded the various aspirants 
to her favour as so many dangerous snares,, lest she should be 
tempted to select amongst them, any one whom he deemed un- 
suited to her, and to the part he destined he,r to play in life. 
Even, then, in this pride there was an alloy. 

In regard to his nephew Mr. Delamere, his vanity was like- 
wise gratified. He had been returned for the county, the com- 
mittee having declared him legally and duly elected ; and his first 
speech on the question possessing the greatest interest at that 
time had been so brilliant as to make the one party look up to 
him as a man who might become their leader, — -the other, as to 
a formidable opponent. 

Mr. St. Aubyn was declared the mas' t popular divine of the 
day. The church was crowded to overflowing when he preached, 
but it was thinly attended when he did not; as though it were 
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the preacher, but Bot the word preached, which was to sa^ 
souls. People looked grave when they praised Mr. St. Aubfi** 
as if they added to their own religipus reputation by comment' 
ing him. The young ladies summed up thek word of testimoDy^' 
to his theological merit, by always adding,^* and so handsome !'' 
—the middle-aged, by declaring that such a good man must maki^ 
a good husband ; the old, by observing he was '* so polite and 
attentive." Ail referred his gifts and graces to the advantages - 
which they were themselves likely to derive from them. It is 
astonishing how much old people are Won by attention : others 
may feel attention to be their due, but the old acknowledge it to 
be as it were an alms' gift. 

Of these different characters. Miss Delamere was perha^ps the 
most rare and valuable, for she remained unchanged by place 
and circumstance.* There is no sphere in which gentiine worth 
is more valued, than in that of the busy world. It is a mistake 
to think otherwise. There, its very novelty commands atten- 
tion, and the modesty of its pretensions offends not the self-love 
of any. All are therefore ready to pay the tribute of commenda- 
tion to unpretending merit. 

Thus Lord Altamont saw every one of his family, each in his 
or her particular line, shining and soaring above the common 
herd : one would have supposed that he might have been satis* 
fied. Satisfied I — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

It makes one laugh (for it is better to laugh than cry) whett 
we dive below the surface of seeming^ and know what masque- 
raders the multitude are. Who is satisfied ? Not such s^ Lord 
Altamont, — certainly not the devoted to life's pomps and vanities* 
Not the poor, — -The devoted to the acquisition of their daily 
bread, which they eat literally iii the sweat of their brow. Not 
the aspirant for literary fame ; nor, least of all, those who, con- 
scious of the endowment of intellectual power — power beyond 
the mere attainment of knowledge — feel the inspiration of genius 
is on them, in them, and around them ; and when they give out 
that power, whether it be in the dark words of parabolic might, 
or in the effulgence, so to speak, of a prophetic vision, or in 
diving into the mysteries of men's minds, hear or read some 
common-place criticism passed upon their gifted pages, and are 
made sensible that they are not understood or valued. None of 
these are satisfied. No, it may not be : the dove of their peace 
returns to its ark, their own breast ; and if it find not there a rest 
for the sole of its foot, it will be found for them nowhere. 

Lord Altamont had gained the summit of his ambition if am- 
bition's summit be ever gained— and leflrhis feelings as^uid and 
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(tiucliye 0^ joy as they had been during his seclusioA and 

pointment. Lady Elizabeth, in the exercise of her power, 

atisfied for the time being, bexiause she had not yet learned 

ufficiency to confer happiness. The teal value of anything 

be known till, like the ore which is tried by fire, it comes 

ler refined gold, or dross. In the youth of her existence 

B not the case; and the idol of her devotedness — power— 

alth, becauseit gives power — promised her every posses^ 

hich she falsely labelled with the word Felicity. 

0elamere, on her part,- drank deep of an early cup of 

She pQSsessed that intuitive sense of the beautiful and 

t, which left her not a prey to the illusions of the world's 

;s ; and in all the apparent success of the persons around 

J beheld, as in a glass, their downfall. 

Sunday, Lady Elizabeth requested her cousin to acbom* 

rr to - — — Cliurch to hear Mr. St. Aubyn preach. Thei'e 

nothing singularly striking to the feelings of Miss Dek* 

this proposition ; for Lady Elizabeth rarely now sought 

sin's company, and seldom attended any place of worship. 

)elamere's couhtenance, therefore, reflected , the mixed 

of her heart, and she paused a moment ere she replied: 

• dear Elizabeth, I would rather accompany you to any 
ace of Worship than to ^ Church." 

ly so ?" ^ 

jause it has acquired the name of being a fashionable 

and I do not believe I shall hear Mr. St. Aubyn with 
le undivided attention which I did at Upford: he is not 

St. Aubyn I used to listen to/' 

hat romantic nonsense ! Forgive me, dear Ethel, but 
mch unwarrantable fancies ill accord with the principles 
►fetJS. However, do as you choose." 
3II, Elizabeth, to prove to you that I am neither obstinate 
lantic, I will accompany you." 
nlhey arrived in the street where the church was situated, 

of carriages impeded their progress, while a dense crowd 
jstrians were struggling along the causeways at the risk 
r knocked down every moment. There was the same 
ig of horses and dashing in of carriages which character- 
assemblies of pleasure and of parade — ladies screaming, 
en swearing in despite of police or propriety. Had ^ 
•been informed of the occasion on which so much zeal 
played, he would have thought that the world ccmtained 

• votaries of religion than those here congregated together, 
agth they reached the interior of the building, a gay- 
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looking, decorated fane». with brilliant stained gla^s in the 
window, not giving forth the dim religious light of some of 
venerable cathedrals, but adorned with gaudy colours, 
suited to a ball-room than to a church. The many long 
dows which were drawn up, rank and file, along the wsdls, 
in a blaze of sunshine, showing forth thcgay dresses of the 
titudinous congregation to infinite advantage ; and the QC^^jSw 
gilded organ glittered resplendendy aloft. Tiie crowd was, ~ 
possible, still more dense within than without the church, 
application for places seemed hopeless. Lady Elizabeth 
tempted to slide half-a-guinea into one of the pew-openers' handsj 

*' Quite impossible, I assure your ladyship: "the Duchess of. ^^ 
— — — has just given five guineas for a seat in the organ-loft." jL^ 

Lady Elizabeth immediately offered the same sum, and vadj 
conducted into a pew near the pulpit. But when Miss Delamertl^^ 
attempted to follow her, the door >vas closed ; and as the seryicej 
was far advanced, she shrank back to avoid discussion, shocked^ 
Bt adding to the unseemly noise and disturbance which prevailf 
and intending to leave the churcli ; when a pretty pa}e-faced wo*.. 
man offered her a place among the free-seats immediately before^ 
the pulpit, but not so near as that the desk of the clerk cou)d< 
preclude a view of the minister. She hesitated an instant, but, 
to prevent further interruption, accepted the ofiered seat, eirfea- 
voured to abstract her thoughts from the surrounding objects, 
zx^i remember only that she was in a place designed for worship^ 

But never before had she found this so difficult : the difierence 
between the present scene, and that where she had first beheld 
Mr. St. Aubyn, was too striking not to present distant pictures to 
her view, the contrast of which disturbed her thoughts. She 
could not follow with her heart the soul-searching words of our 
impressive liturgy ; but she knelt down in deep humUiationt 
while the only prayer that found its way to her lips was — " A 
broken and a contrite heart thou wilt not despise.'' These 
words were to her the wlvole service. Their reiteration, never- 
theless, calmed and composed her; and when Mr. St. Aubyn 
entered the pulpit, while the last hymn was -being sung pre- 
viously to the sermon, she could gaze with melancholy com- 
posure upon his countenance ; and the comparison she drew be- 
tween its present expression, and that which she had seen im- 
pressed upon it in the parish church at Upford, inspired her with 
regret for himself, unmijced with any reference to her own feel- 
ings ; — at least, sh^ thought so. 

I^he passage of scripture he chose for his text was, <* Judge 
not, lest jfi be judged ;" and his forcible manner of bringing its 
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fVkcyine to 6very oti6*S own *ca6e, could not fail of command* 
ttention during his discourse* But the seed sown depends 
8 fructification on the soil on which it falls, and the care 

which it is nourished. Too many that day were attracted 
he fame of the preacher, by his eloquence, his charm of man- 
his powerful delivery ; too many came to cavil and find fault 
I the doctrine, and too many to ridicule and,- as far as in them 

to undermine the profession of which he was a member y 
some who came for these and similar purposes returnqd with 
Brent sentiments; and, doubtless, a few were impressed with 
isting sense of the value of the doctrines they heard. 
The service being ended and the blessing given, many ladies 

arrogated to themselves a powerful influence alike in the 
i-Toom, the church, the senate, or the field, flocked to the 
Ipit to await, or rather lay wait, for Mr. St. Aubyn to pay him 
iir compliments. Among these were Lady Elizabeth; and 
>ugh, when he descended into the gay. circle of beauty and 
ihion which crowded around* he did look sonfie what abashed at 
ch misplaced homage, yet the flush of his countenance and the 
arkie which escaped from his downcast eye betrayed that the 
empter did not tempt in vain. 

Miss Delamere saw and felt it all, and her cheek reddened too ; 
it it was with shame— with painful shame ^ar him; and the 
ar that she with difficulty repressed, glistened on her long eye- 
^hes, and told of that feeling. She hung back, and, under the 
telter of the reading-desk, endeavoured to remain unobserved ; 

1 Lady Elizabeth, calling her by name, and gently pulling her 
f the hand, brought her before Mr. St. Aubyn. 

"Come, Ethel, she said, whispering in her ear; "you must 
U him how much you have been delighted, — edified^ I believe, 

the appropriate word. Do not be so shy; do tell him what 
ou feel." 

Miss Delamere turned so pale, that Mr. St. Aubyn could only 
bisper in reply. 

" I am afraid she is ill ; the heat has overcome her." 

Suddenly, rallying her recollection of what was due to the 
ace she was in, to her own dignity as a woman, and her sense 
■ Christian propriety, she said very calmly, 

"I am not ill; but it would be indecorous for me to trouble 
[r. St« Aubyn with my thoughts and feelings at such a time and 

such a place." 

She lifted her eyes very quietly to his countenance, and court«i 

ying to him, left the church. 

Lady Elizabeth remained some minutes af\er ; and when she 
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rejoined her in the potch, they were obliged to wait a cotuudj 
able time before their carriage could arrive. During this w 
val, the buzz of the surrounding crowd sounded harshly in m 
Delamere's ears. 

" Did he not give us a fine sermon to-day ?*' questioned oi 
lady of another. 

" I think I have heard him preach better," answered a litl 
sharp-nosed woman, who' felt that the charm of her life wou 
be taken away were she not allowed to sit in judgment uponii 
neighbours. 

*• It is impossible," rejoined the querist, *• ia my opinion, 
hear anything more truly Christian, more truly breathing i 
spirit of peace and charity, than the sermon we have just heard 

Perhaps, too, this lady had her own peculiar ends in view, 
her admiration and approbation of all that might be Construed 
berality of sentiments 

** By the bye," (whispering,) " do you go to the breakfast 
' to-morrow ? Was not Malibran divine last nights— or rati 
this morning, for I did not get home till it was ^most time 
<iress for church? But I never miss church, and I would notl( 
one of Mr. St. Aubyn's enchanting sermons for the world !" 

**^He has such a manner !" said the tall, graceiful Lady E — 
so persuasive !" 

I* Rather, full of fire," s?iid the sparkling Miss M- '-, "1 

quite makes me shudder when he is severe: bnt then that 
only by the way now and then, just to vary his style." ^ 

" My carriage is ready,-^I beg your pardon. Good-momi 
'—we shall meet in the Park." 

" There was never anything like him !" observed a bltie, " 
he had lived in the early times, he would have been canoniz 
as a saint, that's certain : St. Francis would have been a jo 
to him." 

** But, in the present times," said a surly looking gentlems 
** he is much more likely to be anathematised as a sinner. Th( 
are but too many wolves in sheep's clothing," 

•* La 1 papa, I wonder how you can say so !" 

** But come away," replied her father ; ** we have been in tl 
idle crowd long enough." 

*• Ah ! too long," thought Miss Delamere,. as she was han( 
into the carriage, and drove ofif with Lady Elizabeth, 
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CHAPTER XlV. 

Bai these fkure joys the wdk'ld can never know ; 

In gentler cUmes their silver currents* flbw. 

Oft at the silent, shadowy dose of day, 

When the hushed gfrove has sung its parting lay ; 

When pensive Twilight, in her dusky car. 

Comes slowly on to meet the evening star ; 

Above, below, aerial murraurs'swdl. 

From hanging wood, brown heath, and lushy dell : 

A thousand nameless rills, that shun the light. 

Stealing soft music cMx-the ear of night 

So oft the finer movements of the soul. 

That shun the sfrfiere of Pleasure's gay control. 

In the still shades of calm sedusien rise,- 

And breathe their sweet seraphic harm<toies! 

Pleatures of Memory, 

ne fine day in June, Mr. Delamere determined, in despite 
b various duties and temptations of a committee, a dinner, 
ill, and Crockford's, to set out on a summer's ramble wjth 
friend Mr. Dam pier. But first they visited many of the 
ic exhibitions, and some of the private ateliers 6( the most 
nguished artists in and about the vicinity of London. In 
of the latter, a picture burst upon his view which super- 
d every other. It combined all the enchantment of love 
youth, with all the rules of beauty and the undefinable 
38 of feeling. It was not a picture he beheld ; it was a 
n of Raphael and the Fornariha. They are sealed in an 

portico, the heavens their background ; they are buried in 
leep commUni6n of a pure, exalted passion. Raphael leans 
I one of the insignia of his art, a portfolio, which evidently 
lins some design he has newly executed, and with which 
lad pleased his own most difficultly pleased fancy. He is 
e that he is worthy of the object to whom Jie is devoted ; 
iscourses not of a fieeting passion, not of phantasy's hot 

but of a sentiment on which depends the whole happiness 
is earthly existence. And yet he names it not ; he waits 
nore encouragement er6 he dares to speak the decisive 
I : he is endeavouring to make her understand the heart 
mind she has subjugated before he says, "They are yours.'' 
•e is a tenderness in his air, which, however, does rtot de- 
;e from the manliness of self-appreciation ; but ther^ is 
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nothing of vain-gloiy, nothing of the mere man of pleasure, 
his garb or in his appearance. He is beautiful, but not effei 
ate ; soul-subduing, but not self-satisfied. 

And she. the lady of his love, is she less captfvating ? Noi 
less beautiful, perhaps, — and yet she is beautiful; but there _ 
less of the divinity in her beauty. Ought this to be? may-be^ 
so ; lor Milton says, when contrasting the appearance of Adam-^ 
and Eve, ^ 

** For oontemplatiai he and yalour fonn*d. 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace ^ . 
He for God only, she for God in him.** 

The Fornarina is plucking a rose to pieces, a white rose, as her 
head bends gracefully over the flower, and displays, without any 
intention to display, the beautiful curve of her neck and shoulders 
— that most rarely perfect but finest line of a woman's form. 
Her profile conveys the expression of deep attention ; and the 
blush that slightly tints her damask cheek- — that purple glow of 
hue staining love's own paleness, tells that her heart is^ beating, 
although her brow is calm and thoughtful. Over the whole is 
spread that atmosphere of clear yet vivid light, which designates 
the place and clime where these lovers lived and move<l and had 
their being. There is nothing wanting to the developement of 
their story— it is all told— Raphael and the Fornarina are before 
you. 

After a long and silent gaze, Mr. Delamere said, ** I will not 
praise you — you, the artist, or rather the creator of this vision-^ 
you who summoned the spirits of the departed to revisit earth, 

For thou canst give us back the dead 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore. 

But I must envy you. First, I envy the mind that conceived* 
and then the hand that executed the spell. Such envy does not 
emanate from a spirit of detraction, believe me;". and he held 
out his hand, which was warmly accepted. 

These men understood each other. It is something to be un- 
derstood, if only for one moment in one's life ; and Mr. Dela- 
mere felt a sensation of happiness, as he vaulted into his saddle 
and rode off, which he had seldom if ever experienced. For a 
length of time the friends rode on in silence : Mr. Delamere 
was the first to speak. , , 

** It is to be lamented that the finest works of art are display- 
ed at the season when the London world are mad after the gran- 
dears and shows of life. Very few of those who move in the 
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itdi!clies kaira time to loi^ a|» far leas to thiak (^t aoy thing , 
ich requires reflection, in the midst of the froth and scum of^ 
lure whidi rises up on all sides, devouring time and thoughti . 
id subverting the higher qualities of jnind. Whilst, others 
'lose natural tastes would lead them to the contemplatipn and 
rjoyment of such pursuits are necessarily prevented from ii^f ^ 
dulging in them by the interests of their &miiies» which are to^ 
be kept up ; as weU as by all those claims upon high rank and, 
station which it would be a folly to neglect or disdain. This it 
is whichj perhaps, must always draw a line of demarcation be*^ 
tween the devpted to literature, science and the arts, and those , 
who, by the sphere in which God has placed them, are devoted 
to the high places of the earth. Happy those who can and who. * 
dare to break down this fence of partition, and give themselves ; 
wholly and solely to the natural bias of their inclination ! not ac- 
tuated by the love of fame alone, still less by the love of gain, 
for both thesa aims produce a resdessness which defeats their 
purpose ; neither those who, from disappointment and distaste of 
the world, turn in disgust away ; but those who, in devotedness 
of feeling, aspiring to embody spiritual longings which work 
within them, boldly overcome every obstacle, and resiga them- 
selves imdividedly to the bent of their genius." 

" All this," replied Mr. Dampier, " is very well after the ex- 
citement produced by visiting the ateliers of our best modern ar- 
tists, many of whom may vie with tlie aneient masters, and 
many more are in die way to do so. But depend upon it, this 
feeling will evaporate, like the fumes of a bottle of champaigne^ 
What is real in life, wealth and power, the only great levers, 
which niiake all the rest ours, are not gained by devoting our 
faculties to idealities. The realities consist in knowledge — hard, 
dry, massive knowledge, that, like sterling ore, can be converted 
into small change for present use. But the res^t — the sculptor' s, 
tiie .painter's, and— pardon, me, in despite of your success^— the 
poet's dreams, what ace they? — the mere decorations of eipst? 
ence, that wiiich may be very well spared, whose aroma, like 
that with which we perfume our apartments, either passes away 
and ceases to charm, or palls upon our senses. Not so the posi^ 
tive good of knowledge or of science. These keys to wealth 
are, I confess, worth slaving for ; they ar§ golden, and not to be 
cast aside. Besides, every now and then,-— as to*day, for inr 
stance,-— you can take a draught of this fanciful elixir, which is 
a species of Devil's Elixir after all, ^nd frequently leads a man 
to his undoing. I remember once to hav<3 read a romance frojj^p 
the German which, bore that \i^; 9nd it was pr9n9UQced by oii^ 
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of our great chemtiiUi, a man of real acieiiGe, (who^ by ^ va^i 
had the bad taste to undervalue that which brouglit hTm his or 
riyalled fame,) one of the cleverest works of imagitifltion he evi 
read. Have you chanced to meet with it ?" 

** No ; for I hate romances — they generally overpass or d 
short of truth. I am my own romance ; but no one ever has or: 
ever will read me— at letft, fiot aright^ I have sometimes thought 
of writing my life, — that is to say, writing myaelf down; but, 
to confess the truth, I am afraid to see myself on paper. Be< 
•ides, I have as yet achieved nothing ; I have lived ^hitherto upon 
oredit,— and it is wonderful how long a man may go on this sys- 
. tem. But, after all, it is a poor way of passing existence, (o 
' spend it among one circle of persons, however dignified they 
may be. To be enslaved by them, is hardly a better cbnditioo 
than that of -a horse in a mill, and not so useful as that either f 
for though the animal knows it not, he is the means of winnow-' 
ing the i^ood from the bad grain ; but the treader round the mill 
of fashion extracts no valuable provender whatever, and becomes 
stupified by the monotony of his pursuit^^if he escape a worse 
result." 

•* True, Delamere ; yet nobody likes to lose caste,, and you 
would do so less than any man I ever knew. Undervalue the r 
h%h circles as much as you please in a moment of flighty fancy, L 
there is something very unpalatable in the gathering together of 
another "Class en TTUzs^e. It would require to be new-modelled—' 
to out eyes, ears, and nose — in order to mingle in perfect cQn- 
tentment with the unwashed artisans. Then dive below theif 
surface, which surface is avowedly a more unpleasant one than 
(hat of the polished, and you will find the same puerile jealous^ 
ies, and heart-burnings, and detractions, in full play among them, 
just as you do in those of the purple and fine linen set. So that 
if I made a choice, I would choose to live in the minds of the 
lattor with my mimh but in the perfumed chambers and presence 
of the former with my body; in short, take a touch of the one 
and the other, just in fact as you do — only not grumble about 
both, but extract wholesome enjoyment from each, and make 
them subservient to my well-being, not food for sickly laments' 
tion." 

" You are right, Dampier : somehow or other, you are always 
f^fht ; and that is deticed provoking. But I am in one Df my 
blandest humours to-day, and peace is the word*" 

They rode on through a maze of lanes redolent of summer, 
vWhich the dust of public carriages had never sullied. There 
was a novelty, a freshnessra newness of life in ^^s bunting 
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[ %way from t^wn, and being, as it were, transplanted into another 
^'ifcxistenoe. To Mr. Delamere it was a maddening delight, for 
^ h» never felt by haiiyes/ A.t length his friend broke in upon this 
l^-^ct^yment, by^ saying that his romance was run down, and could 
: not beat one pulse more till he had something in ihe i^hape of 
; dinner to wind him up again. 

** I hate eating," said Mr. Delamere peevishly. 
**So do not I,^' answered Mr* Dampier^ **t)ut I should be 
' «orry to be a kill-joy. So pray allow me to seek some good hos- 
4elry^ where I may indulge my vulgar propensities of eating and 
inking without disturbing your higher onesv" 

**! No, no, we shall not part; it would be ungracious in me to 
ieave you. . But where are we to go ? how find an inn 2" 

As he spoke they came suddenly on a common, one of the 
few which are left in the neighbourhood of London. The furze 
4)ad not been eradicated, it was covered with golden flowers ; and 
«ome scattered sheep fed among its thorny blossoms, oWhile some 
quivering alders and willows ^rew round a pond, as though they 
liad been placed there for picturesque edect. The light that 
t>eamed in iong lines upon the water opposed to its dark sha- 
dows, with some cattle drinking on. its margin, demanded only a 
iaithful representation to becoipe a treasure on canvass. The 
Tiew wjus not lost upon Mr. Delamere, whatever it might be on 
his companion, and in another moment an inn presented itself to 
Iheir view, which Mr. DampijBr pronounced to be tlife most rav- 
ishing of piospeets. This long str»ggting Hsuilding was neat In 
the extreme of Eirglish neatness ; the walls were white, and its 
high chimney bright red ; roses clambereil over it even to the 
very top of the roof; a sign swung from the garden-gate, appro- 
priate to the appearance and situation of the country inn. The 
Rose and Bee-hive modestly protiTered good entertainment to the 
walking traveller; but this did not hold out a welcome to theni 
and their tired horses. 

**I will try at all events," said Mr. Dampier, "whether we 
«aniTOt tie up the animals under one of the out-houses, and be 
reckoned among walking travellers ; for a rasher a]^d a cool tanr 
kard Witt mightily refresh me." 

Jumping off his horse as he spoke, and passing the bridle over 
the patling, he knocked with his whip on tne doOr. An old wo- 
man, quite in keeping with her domicile, came to the call, and 
with a respectful courtesy replied to his inquiries, that although 
such fine gentlemen seldom put up at her house, she would do 
the best in her power to serve them. " Will !" she called to 
some person in 5ie house— ^ ^ilj ! take the^entlemei^'s lionMW 
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into ourcow-house, and tiy and get them some oata from Fanned ^ 
Jenkins. Susan and I will give you a nice bit of bacen, ^or* 

"tlemen, and some fine fresh eggs, good cheese, and nice aie ; and | 
if such humble fare can satisfy you, we shall be happy and proud " 

■ to serve you." 

I'here was in the manner and dress of the country landlady an 
appearance above her present station, and yet it conveyed no idea 
of would-be finery. The stuff gown and white kerchief, cover- 
ed with a blue shawl, — the slim ifigure and gentle voice, — told of 
something that was uncommon, but not of any affectation to be 
what she was not. 

Thankfully accepting the offer, the friends entered the house. 
A passage conducted to what Mrs. Brown called her guest- 
chamber ; and they found it deserving of the title. Walnut- 
wood chairs of ancient form shone in trim array around the - 
walls ; and a large table of the same material, with xMiriously 
twisted legs, occupied the middle of the room. A mirror in an 
ebony frame leaned forward from the walls ; and on a table under 
it were placed pots of flowers, in which the blue larkspur and 
scarlet geranium prevailed. A high*backed couch, wrought in 
needlework like fine tapestry completed the furniture of the room. 
The fresh air wafting the smell of the flowers from the little 
garden, refreshed the wearied travellers, and Mr. Delamere ex- 
claimed, "This is delightful! one n^ight wish to live here fo^ 
«ver." The tapestry-woil: caught his eye, and he wondered 
how such a piece of exquisite beauty could have found its way 
to that retired cottage. But he had not much time to dwell on 
this, for he was suddenly called by Mr. Dampier to look at a per« 
son walking in the garden. 

*' By Jove ! what an angel! what an arm ! This is an ad* 
venture ! Look here, Delamere ! But I wish I could see her 
face*" And he did see it, as she turned round to adjust some 
flowers, and beheld the beauty of her slight figure <;ompleted in 
a countenance whose blooming freshness vied with the flowers 
she was tending. •*, If our food be dressed by such a shepherd* 

ess, it must prove exquisite." 

Mr. Delamere assented, and watched with curioys eyes every 

movement of the beautiful girl till she was called by .her mother. 

But she returned shwtly, carrying a basket, and, going to another 

part of the garden, culled various herbs, which they guessed 

rightly were destined for their repast. , 

Commentinff upon the beauty of the girl and the singularity of 

ttwir abode, already Mr, Dampier had settled that the whqle 

thing was humbug ; and Mr. Delamere, that it migbt be a pto- 
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^wt plaee to ride to now and then, or to pass a week in when he 

^liras m a humour to write poetry. The landlady now appear^; 

[^spread the board with more delicacies than she had promised. 

Hier &rm servant, she said, had brought in some fish from the 

oeighbonring river, and they hiippened to have a fowl which 

^'wiuld "Boon be ready : and there was a bottle of wine remaining . 

■' *th>m the store she had once possessed ; and, in short, these very 

diiiHy men thought they had never partaken of a more epicureali 

feast : so much for exercise, novelty, and surprise. 

One only thing disappointed them,— Mrs. Brown served 
tlepe; and when she placed the cream and strawberries and 
Salad on the table, she averred that her Susan had gathered the 
^it and vegetables newly ; but she appeared not. They wish- 
ed they ^onid fiave s-en the delicate hands which had performed 
that office ; but there was a respect inspired and felt even by 
these gay worldly finen, which made them refrain from express- 
ing their wishes/ Mr. Delamere alone ventured upon one ques- 
tion. '^May 1 ask, Mrs. Brown,^^— for such I think you said is 
your name, — who worked that tapestry sofa ?" 

^« I am proud that you should admire it, sir, for it is the work 
•of my dear and only child Susan. When we were in happier 
circumstances, she learnt many things which are now a great 
enjoyment to us.'* - 
^ ** You have not, then, always li^d here ?'* 

*' No, sir ; only since I have b^n a widow, these last six 
years.'* An expression of pain marked her features as she ut- 
tered these few words, and they could not press her further. 

** May IknoW how much ^e are indebted to you for our ex- 
eelient refreshment?" 
'* The bill shall be made out, sir; and I will bring it to you." 
»• I will shortly develope this little mystery," said Mr. Dela- 
• mere, when she left the room ; " but I cannot offend such a 
charming persen by pressing her any further to disclose her his- 
tory." 

Mr. Dampier laughed, repeating the words sneeringly, 
** • Charming person ! — disclose her history !' A tidy civil old 
won^an, with a pretty daughter, — Ha ! ha ! ha ! Delamere, you 
are too ridiculous, (don't look grave,) too ridiculous, I repeat, 
yith your epithets of charming." 

The account was brought in, written iii a marked handwriting 
which wasquite uncommon. Its amount was below the value of 
the things which had been served to them ^ but of that Mr. De- 
lamere thought not, though Mr. D jumpier did. The former only 
observe<3[, " Th?it handwriting is altogether extraordinary " 
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He had a fanciful theory ^lout handwritings which Bsnomyod \ 
to a superstition, and actually believed he could read a person^^ | 
life ana disposition in the character of their writing. f 

>* Well, Dampier, there are times when I could not endure this 
scoffing even from you ; for, as I before said, my habitual gloom 
is dispelled to-day by skyey influences ; but I do believe that 
much may be known ty the writing of a person^ who is not 
aware at the time they are writing that a developeraent of their 
character is to be made by it. And further, I do affirm that 1 
have frequently, in a way unknown to myself, given with a sort 
of prophetic truth the outlines of the lives and feelings of pe^ 
sons to whom I have been totally a stranger." 

*^ What an unaccountable fellow you ase! Such wisdom ai* 
lied to such folly ! Pardon me, Delamere ; I must speak the 
truth, however little palatable." 

Their horses were at the door: the sun was helow the hofi* 
zon ; it was time to depart. They lingered another moment, 
and not in vain : Susan Brown followed them throngh the gar- 
den, offered a nosegay to each, courtesiefi most gracefully, and 
wishing them good evening, stood at the wicket while thev 
jnocint^. Mr. Dampier leapt lightly on his horse, bowed, 
smiled, and was gone ; but Mr. Delamere*s tame foot was en- 
tangled as he attempted to hide the infirmity by a too quick 
movement, and he must have fallen, had not Susan Brown stepped 
forward, and, from animpulkso sudden as not to be restrained, 
offered him her arm. The slightest aid sufficed him ; he reco* 
vered the elastic spring of his muscular frame, and in smother 
moment was in his saddle. Vexation and shame dyed his' very 
forehead with a painful blush ; but he bowed low and grace- 
fully, and endeavoured in the expression of his glance to say 
all that he did not utter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

. Where is the heart that has not loved — 

A>^ave, eternal Love to thee 7 
Look on: the cold, th& gay, the proud, 

And is there one among them free ? 
The pold, the proud — Oh ! Love has tum*d 
The marble till with fire it burnM 
The gay, the young— Alaa ! that they 
Should ever bend beneath thy sway ! 
Look oh thei ^eek, the rose might own. 
The smile around like siinshii!ie thrown ; 
The rose, the smile, alike are thine^ 
To febde and darken bt thy shrine. 
. And what must love be in a heart 

AUpassion's fiery depths concealing — 
Which has in its minutest part 

More than another's whole of feeling? 

The Tr&ubadour, by L, E. L. 

w came the season of reveU. Pity it i? xhat it should so 
and interfere with the season of Nature's most beautiiiil 
ty. Is there nb possibility of i^pLing natural and artificial 
ires agree ? Perhaps it may not be. The former are never 
ed with impunity ; once neglected, they are lost forever. 
ew of those who drink deep of dissipation think of this. 
11 now succeeded to ball, breakfast to breakfast; but the fSte 
1 was to supersede all others in magnificence^ was that for 
1 the invitations were already gone forth, to be given by 

mours were afiqat that it was in honour of Lady Elizabeth; 

e marked attention of the host of ■ House at the shrine 

t beauty had not escaped the vigilant watchings of .London 
ty. When th^ well-4aught servant announced in a sloly dis- 
wjjisper at the ear of Lord -=■ — — , Lord Altamont and 

Elizabeth Delaraere's name, he turned quickly round from 
ng at a group of dancers, and holding out both his hands^ 
or the father and one for the daughter, smiled graciously his 
)me. Every one looked that way ; and as Lady Elizabeth 
id the line of persons seated and standing in thick array, 

was heard an involuntary murmur of *' How glorioiisly 
some she_is!" 
ho that understands woman's beauty does not know that 
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even a handsome woman is at times twice as. handsome 
others ? Who Uiat is herself endowed with the gift of beai 
has not experienced this, and occasionally felt imbued wit 
more than usual power of captivation ? That night Lady" 
beth Delamere looked especially beautiful ; and as ehe wi 
proudly — too proudly, perliaps, — leaning* on JLord Altam( 
|irm, past the common-place-looking row^ of individuds 
composed the mass of the assemblage, she left an impressiosl^l 
sublime beauty on the minds of those ^ho had seen her, si 
BS she herself had deemed it fit that she should make. Her 
was plaited in many luxuriant plaits, forming coronals 
her head ; and she wore ho ornament to mar the stalue-like 
feet, save one precious gemmed pin that held her hair together 

It had often been said Lady Elizabeth Ddamere's 
were false,^ for few believed their luxuriance could be natunlj 
and many who did, would not from envy allow the fact. 

Lady Elizabeth waltzed with Lord — '^— ; and the perfe 
finish of her steps, together with the crecln^ss and volant motioi 
of heY figure, was the movement of an Atalante, rather than 
taught step of a dancer : there was no leaning heavily on 
shoulder of the unfortunate partner, no dragging his body out 
the circle intended for dancing; but a perfect equipoise of 
whole frame rrtade her seem to be flying through the air. M 
truth, she had not many jipmpetitors, for few wonaen dance well,] 
and still fewer men. w 

Lady Elizabeth was pleased as she wheeled in mazy circles'' 
before the assembled groups of gentlemen, who wearied not of' 
admiring her. Once she stopped to breathe for a moment : t 

word fr6m Lord , a proud smile from her, and again away 

they flew. 

Amongst those Who had watched Lady Elizabeth's dancing, 
npne did so with more interest than Lord Deloraine ; for he had 
made up his mind to seek her hand in marriage, and could not 
brook the idea of any one being an hindrance lii his path. 

•* If Lord is in love with her," he said, " jmd she in- 
clined to listen to hlmV(and all women have been inclined to dp 
so,) 1 have no chance of securing either the lady herself or her 
fortune." 

h^rd Peloraine's interest as well as admiration was blended 
in the scrutinising gaze with which he followed Lady Eliza- 
beth's movements during that memorable waltz : — -for memorable 
it was, since its remembrance has outlived so many gay Lon- 
don seasods, and people still say with a sigh, *' Poor Lady Eli- 
zabeth ! do you remember her wadtzipg ;at r House ?" 
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IiOiid Ddoraine stepped forward when Lord and Lady 

Jzabeth ended dancing, and paid her the reaily compliment, 
Ich he more than mot$t people had always at command. *Vl 
^rsaw such dancing. Lady Elizabeth,— have you ?" and he 
ced inquiringly at Lord — ^- — , who still supported Lady 

liizabeth's arm within his own* 
"Never,*' was the reply. 

**>NorI," resumed Lord Deloraine, ** either in France or Italy, 
w any where, save at —*— House." ' 

Lady Elizabeth smiled calmly at the speaker ; which caused 
liffl for lE moment to bite his lip, aad bend the cane, which he 
ieemed likely to break, «o bavily did he try its strength by 
ending it to the very ground. 

At that moment Lady^ Thomas and her daughter approached 
liem, rising oa their feet* smiling and smirking as they passed 
^e company to make their courtesy to Lord — . When they 
BCeiveil from him the usual courteous, but haughty bow^ Lady 
'homass courtesied to Lady Elizabeth, who returni^d the short 
remulous action of the former by a distant, quiet courtesy ,^«- 
ne that Lady Thomass and her daughter would have despised 
>r its simplicity. , 

Lady Thomass ventured to hope Lord Altamont was well, and 

liss Delamere, and Mr; Delamere, their member for shire," 

Ifain Lady Elizabeth courtesied. 

Lady Thomass was not shy. S|^ continued, *' What pic- 
tres^ Lady Elizabeth ! what statues T finer even than those at 
le Gallery ! Ain't they, loves !" 

*♦ Very beautiful, l*ady Thomass: but this brilliant crowd is 
ot the best time for judging of the merits of pictures and 
atues." 

•* La ! do you think not ?" rejoined Lady Thomass. Lord 

bowed, and passing or with Lady Elizabeth, left Lady 

'homass and her daughter staring vacantly around. 

*• How very vulgar !" observed Lord — — . 

^* Yes, she is," replied Lady Elizabeth ; " and like all vulgars, 
resumes upon any mar|is of consideration or civility one may 

a chance time sliow her. In the country. Lady Thomass is a 
)od, a useful, and a charitable woman. I like her there in that 
>here ; but take her out of it, and she is unfitting such society 
I which we now are. Every one should be kept in due place." 

>• V^ry true," replied Lord ; and poor Lady Thomass 

as never asked again to -^— House. 

Lord , . ' left Lady Elizabeth \ when the latter rejoine<^ her 
ther, who had been gratified at the e^ect which he perceived 
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his daughter had produced, and he receired her again prowft] 
take her station by her side. 

Lord Deloraine soon joined them ; while, encouraged \)j 
cordiality of Lord Altamont's manner, he continued to sti 
near Lady Elizabeth, occasionally commanding on the balli 
the people. He was at all times agreeable, and I^dy Elizaiii 
listened with pleased attention. So far ^l was well: bntLi 
Deloraine^s (^uick, restless eye discerned his brother in thecrbi 
and a hidden sense of danger, which all have experienced 
times without any positive assurance of a fact, (old him ^ tb 
stood his rival ; ^nd turning quickly to Lady Elizabeth, he sj 
••Will you let me in to-morrow if I call ? I have something fi 
important to say to you. Will you kindly hear ray story? Pi 
do : I am much interested in the affair.** 

" Why not tell me now ? I hatie suspense.*'- 

"No, 1 won't tell you more at present. May 1 come 
morrow? Will you see me alone ? Name yonr hour T' 

** At four," she replied, I shall be happy to see yoli, Lordl 
loraine." 

" Good night !" He offered her his hand. 

Lady Elizabeth accepted it. For the first time, he ventu 
to press it. She did not withdraw it hastily, but wished I 
good-night, as though she construed the action into a lea?et 
ing for the evening. "Jo-morrow, then," he repeated, a 
bowing, left her. w 

Mr. St. Aub3m now approached Lady Elizabeth with a J03 
•mile, and for once that night her countenance was also ilhi 
naled by a real expression of pleasure— ^ayj of more than preasi 

"Sit down," she said, signing to him to take the chain 
her. " This has been a splendid ball. Why did you not cc 
earlier?" 

'« Shall I tell you why ?" Mr. St. Aubyn asked. " At fir 
was lazy, and felt more inclined to go to bed ; but then I chan^ 
-?— we often do, I fear, Lady Elizabeth, in graver matters," 
he looked steadfastly at her, — "and T thought I should like 
gay scene, though I have little business in it, — and so here I ai 

" Is that all your reason for coming ?" asked Lady Ellzal 
coldly; and the brightness was gone which had a moment 
fore beamed on her fa'ce, and again it wore its statue-like exp 
sion of indifference. 

Mr. St. Aubyn looked away to the dancers — at any one 
at Lady Elizabeth. 

" I have not seen Mr. Defamere : did he also chano^/ and 
piean to come, after telling me l^e would be here ?" 
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J^know not," answered Mr. St. Aubyn : ^ I should nevei^ 
"er at his changing, Lady Elizabeth." 
^You apeak' haiiBhly, Mr. St. Aubyn. I think my cousin Kas^ 
faults; but if I read his character aright, he mill never 
e. Such as he is now, he will be all his life ; for his is 
jA weak or wavering, or lukewarm spirit. Be it what it may, 
yi.accoilApany him to hisgrave*" / 

*You say too truly," said a voice behind Lady Elizabeth. 
Was Mr. Delamere's — she turned, and kindly expressed plea- 
at seeing him. Mr. St. Aubyn looked at his watch-^"Past 
!" he exclaimed. " Good night. Lady Elizabeth,— ^good 
jMr. Delamere." The latter held out his hand; for he 
^rown fond of the generally sweet and soothing disposition 
hich characterised Mr* St* Aubyn, who, however, only gave 
coldly, and returned not the pressure of Mr. Dela^iere's. 
-A. *• What is the matter with St. Aubyn ?" Mr. Delamere inqair- 
P^, as he seated himself by Lady Elizabeth. " Have you been 
.^Htiiel to him. Lady Elizabeth ?" 

Ijady Elizabeth ^tarted. For an Instant she was taken by sur- 
mise; but, the next she replied, 'f I !— why should I be cruel to 
r. St. Aubyn ? He is a very pleasant person to converse with. 
sides the esteem we all entertain for his character, t do not 
ow a more agreeable pereon; and, what adds much to his 
. t 'J^crits, a handsome one." 

¥ ** Nay, Lady Elizabeth ; you do notmd m ire that sort of beauty 
^ ^ft^ a man : surely your taste is too good ? A blonde in a woman 
i» f^ like a ray of light, and doubtless one would wish to bask in 
25. *t« sunshine : but a lair man 1 — oh no ! I cannot think you would 
•I =^mire a fair man." - 

?l One of Lady Elizabeth Delamere's weaknesses was a spirit 
* of contradiction, — a, branch of her ruling passion, pride ; she 
d '^arcely e^er would coincide in any one's opinions (her father's 
^ Excepted perhaps), and she replied — 

I "I particularly admire Mr. fet. Aubyn. His features are so 
beautifully chiselled that they might pass for an Antino.is : and 
then his smile ! I have never yet seen such a one in any person, 
The nearest approach toit is your sister Ethel's. 1 have some- 
times thought there was almost a likeness -between them, in ex- 
pression especially. And then Mr. St. Aubyn's figure, how very 
perfect it isl Do you know,*' she continued, ** that people who 
are alike in person often marry ? and I think I may prophesy 
Ethel's marrying Mr. St. Aubyn." > 

Mr. Delamere fixed his hawk's eyes on Lady Elizabeth ; and 
{ with the intense and bittec expression of wounded vanity and 
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BCdrn that so frequency clouded his magnificeitt conntea 
he asked — 

'* Will you ever allow Mr. St. A^hyn to ttiany my inni 
sister Ethel ?" 

Lady Elizabeth was silent. 

*• Never," resumed Mr. Delamere, "so long^ as you can 
vent it. You will bind Mr. St. Aubyn heart and soul as 
victim ; you will— nay, already you have lured him from 
monotonous and rigid path of a country clergyman's life ; 
will hold out the prize as long as you think fit, and then si 
denly tell him to touch it, when, like the apples of Sodom, 
tiful to the eye, his hope will vanish into dust en being gras 
No, Lady Elizabeth ; yours is a glorious^ but at the same ti 
a fearful character. You are great — -what could you not achievi 
But you are like a destroying angel, and I -doubt if you ever wf 
make one human being happy. Those that love you, yoa wi 
scorn ; those that you love, you will sacrifice ; those that are 
a peaceful and a quiet, though it may be less gifted spirit th 
your own, you will deride. No; you will nevier render anolhi 
happy. It is strange so much should be given to make a perfe 
being, and yet that something of a contrary nature should equal) 
the balance, and leave no more of good than there is of evil." 

Lady Elizabeth laughed ; but it was a forced and unnatui 
laughter. 

' '* Well, Mr. Delamere,^ am amused — ^truly I can say amuse 
at the subject oh which you have lavished so much eloquenee 
pity the theme were hot worthy of the powers bestowed u 
it. But," she added with a look of displeasure, •* pity also y 
did not choose a subject on which I could listen to your prophi 
cies. But why you tihould lake upon you so far as thus to 
dress me, Mr. Delamere, I know not; and though such w 
speeches may be excused by us under one plea, oihp.rs will m 
be 80 lenient ; and believe me," she continued in her sofi 
mocking tone, '' such conduct is too mad to suit the taste of thi 
ladies who flirt with yon. TTtey are too commonplace, 
rather too" rational, to like such a new species of homage. The 
will cast you oflT if you are so censorious arid wild." 

Mr. Delamere was piqued by Lady Elizabeth's preference 
Mr. St. Aubyn's attractions ; and the blight of his own, whtcl 
ahe had as it were placed in contrast with Mr. St. Aubyn's pe 
son, made him at that moment loathe the woman 'w^om at othei 
he worshipped. Strange that both should so thoroughly know 
each others s character, and yet that Mr. Delamere blindly hoped 
tQ Bnd Lady Elizabeth difierent from what he knew her to be 
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La4y Elizabeth rose, and, interrapting her father^ who had 
i ieen in conversation with a knot of politicians, bade her cousin 
^•♦good night," and left - — - House, which had been to her a 
: ^ne of more than usual excitement,-^it could scarcely be called 
pleasure: save the pleasure of gratified pride and vanity, there 
[ had been none for her. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Oh ! hapless bve, which being answered, ends; 
And as a little infiint cries and bends 
His tender brow, when, rpwlinff of hu eye, 
He hath espied something that glistens mgh 
. Which he would have : yet, give it Tiim, away 
He throws it straight, and cries a&esh to play 
With something else. 

^KAUMONT AKD FlXTCHXR. 

li ADY EuzAiiETH had put on her dressing-gown, and de- 
scended to her own particular chamber, to ascertain that it was 
. arranged as she wished it should be to receive the visiter she ex- 
pected. The purple hangings of the wadls gleamed in their Ty- 
nan redness of hue. Illumined by the sun which came with miti- 
gated brilliancy through the softening veil of kce curtains. 
Vases of Sevres were filled with the freshest flowers ; books, in 
their most rare and dainty dress, decorated the buhl cabinets ; 
carpets softer than velvet to the tread nearly covered the inlaid 
floors ; tables of marquetry were placed by the downy couches ; 
and stands of curious form supported the silver candelabras ready 
to supply the light of^ day. All was as she deemed it ought to 
be— all, except some china that was placed on the cabinet. She 
rang hastily for her page. ' 

*rTake that Raphael-ware away. It is not in keeping with 
the roonfi," she added, speaking to herself. <* Take it, Clarence, 
to my ptudy." 

Every accessory to the eflfect she intended to produce was as 
she designed it to be, and it only remained for her to arrange her 
own dress : but this she would not dp tiU the expected summons 
shoold tell her Lord Delorauid was already arrtTed» (for he it 
was whom she awaited,^ beeauie she deemed it expedient to al- 
Uw him time to ooUecl ttis thmii^tr liefore she slnmld actually 
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appear. When the denrant knocked aft her dressing-roOBi ^boff^| 
to announce his arrival^ she answered hastily, ** Show lum initio j 
the drawing-room-— my darwing-room," and hurried her maid Ui' 
finid^ her toilette. Her hair was already arranged, but she tried - 
on several dresses before she found one that pleased lier. 

At length, arrayed in a very simple grave-coloured silk, she 
summoned up all her coolness to hear with composure whatever 
might be poured into her ear, and not suffer herself to be be- 
trayed into any posUive promise ; only make sure of having it 
in ner power on a fitting opportunity to wind up her affairs by 
marriage. To this end she had schooled herself for some dap 
past, and it merely required that she should pause a moment, lest 
any agitation, or, as she termed it, ** nervousness," should place 
her in the power of him who she intended should for life remain 
in her power. * 

This caution she readily put in practice, and now the last 
glance was given to her mirror — the last application of the eau 
de nUgnardises to her delicate fingers — ^the last change of rings 
suited to their whiteness ; and she unintentionally put on a tur- 
quoise which Mr. St. Aubyn had given her at Wardour Castle. 

Thus prepared, she descended the staircase with composed 
pace, opened the ante-room that led into the drawiiig-room, 
walked a little slower to assure herself that her heart did not 
beat one pulse quicker than was its wont, and ascending a few- 
Steps which conducted her into the very presence of Lord Delo- 
raine (as she imagined), was met, to her astonishment, by the 
eager welcome of his brother Mr. St. Aubyn. For once, nature 
in all its tremour of joy, pleasure, fear, surprise, animated the 
whole frame of Lady Elizabeth. She was a lovely, loved, and 
loving being ; and, entirely thrown off her guard, she sunk on 
the nearest seat, and suffered Mr. St. Aubyn to press her hand, 
to kneel before her, to supplicate with his eyes. For once, even 
Lady Elizabeth knew what it was to love and be loved again. 
In aAer times she looked back to this one brief moment of her 
existence ; and thought, could it but have lasted, *' I should have 
been, — but no matter — I am what I am." But from-the Inebri- 
' ktibn of that moment, when thrown off* her guard by surprise, 
she was a woman in all the soilness of the term. 

She, however, quickly resumed a degree of self-possession, 
trhich ottfce again placed her on thkt high vantage-ground which 
is the ifortress of female safety, and enabled her to reptess the 
'ardour of him vrhoie real love was checked by a wcrrd, a look, 
a^ gesture. He^^polbgisfed in broken jjihrases for being likewise 
mprepited for1h6 ple^uie 6{ mttthg bisr^Me f 'B|toke of the 



t,|Kibiall7f ^KMigli iQ grayei phiratse isiOia in n^iore^ dignifieil ^^ 
fUei^iy- nivui^ii, t^n made o^r of his. hearty and the devotip^ 

** I speak not, Lady Elksab^th^ the language of common loyen 
«-T4hoa<». who utter worda which have no meaning in reality, t 
plead my auit (wild as it seems eVen to myself) und^r the sanc*^ 
[ tk^i of that holy tie which ought to he considered a^i approved 
and blessed of God — ^that \rhich makes two beings onet i^ ^ 
union as mysUcal as it is indissoluble, save, only by deatih« I 
speak ta you of that sacrifice of self, to live fuMUin^ th^ wish^ 
of another; that abrogation of ev^i^ thing which might interfere 
wkb or break in upon the undivided attention of my existence to 
you;— that, in short, which, next to heaven, and which even 
takes^its hue from heaven, is a part of my being; and which* I 
itere aver even in your presence, is not unworthy of you. S^pe^kt 
dearest, brightest, speak I i^ that pledge in which I concen^trate^ 
aU my feelings, and which you still wear on your hand,--vis th(9^ 
l^edge dear to you ?" 

*f It is, it is !'* answ^ed Lady Elizabeth> and her head droojm^ 
on ius shoulder. Suddenly the outward door opened^ and they 
had only time to^axt up, when Lord Deloraine entered. Mr. 
St. Aoli^n snatched up his bat, and passing his brother, without 
speakmg, rapidly left the room. 

^ Hal h^ I ha r* laughed Lord Deloraine ; *< this is the second 
time I have most innocently crossed St. Aubyn*s path." 

'* Hpw do yoti mean. Lord Deloraine ?" asked Lady EUsa- 
faeih, in eonfiisioQ of voice and manner. . 

^* Nay^ now, do not be so very discreet. My poor brother I 
ha ! ha ! i' faith, I did not think that one of his doui could be so 
hekd as to ai^ire to rs^k and beauty such as yours, much less to 
make such a fool of himself. A pretty parson's wife, truly, th^ 
^ueen-like Lady EUzabeth would become. Of course you re- 
jected him I" 

'* No, I did not," said Lady Elizabeth. ** Wiiat do you mem ? 
what can you q^q ?" 

It has frequently beea^ observed that trudi is oftent^mep mpse 
puz^ling^4han a lie^ and so it proved ki the present case. Jjf^i 
beloraine changed c^ouv, bit his lips, walked tQ and fro the 
n>om, and then, stopping suddenly before Lady Elizabeth, ssjd, 
*< Enough of tliis : if it be jesting^ it is ill-timed, criiel ! if it be 
Irue,— rby H^veai I'll not believe it for a mpi^ent ! i^ i^ soix^ 
sorcery that bewitches you. What! you,— ^yom, the glqry ^f 
your house^ Ibe sidiprM pf the wosrki, the one of whom t)iece is 
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no parallel amonff women ! you setde down to Snndfty^ 
and samplen ! It were impossible, Lady Elissbelh !— Ai 
ine ! Never till I saw you aid I think it possible to indf^ 
marry— 4o be enslaved^-to bow to chains ; but since I faare 
you, I would hug them gladly to my heart, and it would be Dif j 

Jmde to wear you as the rarest jewel in my coronet. I)ecide vf^ 
ate-— leave me not longer in suspense. Hitherto I have forboiK 
to make my wishes known to you ; but now, when additioni 
distinction seems likely to be mine by my father's b^ng raiseil 
to the marquisate, and since you have had time to observe how 
much my happiness depends upon you, I feel that I may dan 
aspire to your hand, and that I am uttering no novelty whidican 
surprise you when I ojQfer myself and all that I possess to yoor 
acceptance." 

Lady Elizabeth's colour had deepened at every word ; a ▼»- 
riety of contradictory sentiments strove within her for mastery. 
The recent scene, so like, and yet so unlike this one, made her 
hesitate. At length she said 

*' Whatever credit you give me, Lord Deloraine, for penetra* 
tion, I must assure you I was unprepared for thb declarirtton. 1 
cannot answer yon till you have apprised my father of your flit- 
tering intentions ; his will has ever been minQ.*^ 

**^ Stay !" interrupted Lord Deloraine ; *' that is too cold, too i 
measured : I beseech you, mock me not ! I am the last man who |i| 
would press you to act without your father's consent ;" (that was |^ 
true, for much was in Lord Altamont's power;) ** but surely yoo 
might expi^ss some independent feeling apart from a father's 
controU however much your actions might be in conformity to 
your principles of duty. If such be all the grwel am to receive 
from yt)0, we had better part at once." 

This' was not at all Lady Elizabeth's intention, aiid colouring 
still more deeply, she replied, 

^ Allow something, my lord, to the natural diffidence of w»- 
mau, which makes her fear either to reject or accept inoonside^ 
ately a proposal which involves the happiness of her life. Be* 
lieve me, I am not insensible — you know I am not,'* (mid she 
fixed her beautiful eyes admiringly on his,) ** to all your merits, 
all your advantages ; but I reserve to myself ^ woman^s privi- 
lege,— a brief space to consider and try my own heart before I 
know if it be worthy of you." ^ ■ ^ ■ 

The last words were pronounced in such a gentle and capti- 
vatbg tone of voice, that Lord Ddoraine poured forth a torrent 
of thanks, and thought himself sure of his prize. 

<' May I then conclude I have your leave to plead my cause 
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\A wieh was placod Ibe liifqLii«i«e<. lb pws^d » q»08«snik aidl 
RMMHi to i^Q^okM the mf* '' Qpr^iM Ibis," he saMf ^^in 
lleken iof hepe ;r^)lue, yon koewi is the colour betobeniBf ooi^ 
[Utaneif /' Am he spoke, he <kew Ae jewel from h^ fi«|^ mid: 
sho-r^he could let hdm take h I Yes« she sdktw^d it: to dofMUtt ; 
biU Ker heart ached with one ns^tural pang* as she said, 

H li ie not a fortunate token ; the turquoise portende evil to^ 
the wearer^-^-Starley told me so." 

~ ^* Oh^ the lying Starley !" rejoined Lord Deloraine triunaphr 
antly^ *' The ring I have woa I shall wear proudly : if it bw 
never-been lucky before, I'll make it so now : and from dii8.nu>* 
nuont lovers shall hail thee, beauteous stone !" (and he kifwed it 
as he- spoke ;) ''lovers shall hail thee as a h^ppy omen*" 

The bell rang which announced dres^ingHimet and the pege 
entered to say that Lond Altamont dined half an hour eailieir, as 
he was suoimoned to -a cabinet council. 

** But you return to dine with us ?" as Lord Deloraine presaed 
the hand she extended to hi^. 

" Certainly ; I yrdl hasten back." 

What a relief it was to Lady Elizabeth to hear the street door 
d^ut after him ! 

** New thoughts to council," she said ment^ly as she threw 
herself upon the sofa. But her heart beat tumultuously, iad 
even «Aje could not disentangle calculations from feelings. She 
lodked at the finger despoiled pf the ring-^he thought of the 
pang-Mr. St Aubyn woold experience when he saw it on bis 
brother's hand ; ehe thought, too, of the danger that might ensue 
to herself and her hitherto unsp<>tte4 character if it were known 
that she played fast and loose between two brothers; hsA she 
seonied herself for \h» part she had been drawn in to act 

But then, why the sophistry of selfnlecepUon, she thought, 
•♦ I never intended lilr. St. Aubyn should be in love with me : if 
he is, can I help it ? Ah ! but if I am in love with him ? thene's 
the terrible qucslbn! Well, what if I am, am I to sacrifice 
paoik, station, power, wealth, to' that love? I believe I woul4 
not: but, surely, a few months I may temporise. I need pot 
discard Lord Deloraine; I need not positively pronounce between 
the brothers at t^is moment. No, certainly, if I cannot reserve % 
few brwfncsiths of liberty to reflection, \i were hard indeed. 
And then I will decide ; and having decided, I shafl never dis- 
graee hf mf Ughtnees of copdiicfc— no, not eyen of manner— 
m^ high lineage^ mf father iS hoiise, and myself. Vim the fing ! 



die ring! I iftiiMRyt rwy sony: it caonol be beeped, howf/mr^ m 
and I wiU hot allow that trifling ckcamatance to dieoompooe ine.^^^ p 

Again L^ Elizabeth had reatored hetadf to food-hnmoar jj 
with herself. She changed her dress once mcyre. Erery wo- m 
man knows how mnch a woman is swayed in her choice of her ■ 
toilette by the hnmour that preyaiis ftt the moment; and evenr 
man who has erer studied woman* is pretty well versed in leail- k 
ing her Noughts by her attire. That day Lady Elizabeth was ■ 
diessed with great simplicity ; and the seriousness of her aspect t 
accorded with the tranquillity of her dress. But how was she 
put to confusion on flnding that Lord Altamont had invited Mr. r^ 
St. Anbyn that day, on purpose, as he said, to meet his brother! 
The latter had not arrived when dinner was announced ; but Mr. a 
St. Aubyn was already there. He approached Lady Elizabeth, 
intending to sit by her ; when Lord Altamont said, 

** Pardon me, my dear sir : you must, if you please take your 
place by Miss Delamere, for I expect your brother. Lord Ddo- 
raine." 

Mr. St Aubyn coloured, withdrew, and occupied the eesit as- 
signed to him. Lady Elizabeth stole a glance at his counten- 
ance. 

*' Ah !" she thought, *' this is bitter to him ; but what will it 
be when Lord Deloraine arrives with the ring V* . 

And he did arrive when dinner was half over, and took an 
early opportunity to unfurl his' perfumed pocket-handkerchief 
and displayed his jewelled hand ; .and when some one made a 
comment upon his gems, he said, for^his part. he liked nothing 
so much as the turquoise. '* It is like a little bit of heaven. Are 
yoii not of my opinion. Lady Elizabetli V* 

" Now," she thought,— **^ now or nevet! Sphrit of womMi- 
hood, desert me not !" And with marked emphaais she replied, 

** Stolen goodaf they say, my lord, are sweet; and- 1 conclnde 
that it holds true of gems as of all other things." 

Lord Deloraine was for a moment silenced. Lady Elizabeth 
ventured to look at Mr. St. Auby^i : she saw that this innuendo 
had not satisfied, though it had partially accounted for Ute ^eic^ 
cumstance. She went on on to say-^ 




" Then I do ask for it." 

And he drew the ring from his finger and laid it before her. 

•* It is a fine stone," she said, examining the jewel, as though 
she spoke of its intrinsic value ; *' and I never intended to give 
it to any one, neither shall I." She kejpit her eyes steadily fixed 
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oil«ae spot 9M she i^>oke, not darimito trust herself with a gbnoe 
ithiin who for the moment reigned triumphant in her heart. 

A long political discasiiion between Lord Altamont and his 
friend Sir Geoige Herbert fortunately sfipplied the place of aU 
other conversation. 

" Does your lordship know/* asked the latter^ " what are Mr. 
Delamere's opinions respecting the interesting question likely to 
come on next week ? 1 have heard it surmised that he intends 
to oppose us." 

*^That is not likely," responded Lord Altamont with a smile 
which betrayed the bitterness it was intended totH>nceal« *' It is, 
I should suppose, improbable, if not impossible, that my nephew 
should thwart my views." 

** One woiild think so," lanswered the other drily, " but im- 
possibilities sometimes change their nature and become possibili« 
ties." 

Lord Altamont made it a rale to vary the subject whenever it 
displeased bim ; and he asked, apparently with much interest, of 
the opera, Almack's, &c. dwelling with complacent approbation 
on amusements which bore of aristocracy. 

"I intend to accompany you, my dear child, the next time 
you go to Almack's. I remember, when 1 was young myself, 
those rooms were esteemed the most fashionable place of resort 
in London ; and they kept up their reputation. When I say 
fashionable, I do not iise the epithet in its lax extension of mean- 
ing, including all wlio arrogate to themselves the pretensions of 
fashion ; but as it existed when speech, like manners, was defin- 
ed, and when the boundaries which make distinction clear kept 
all things in their place. Yes, I well remember when the late 

Duchess of . and the Countess and Lady — — were the first 

patronesses of that assemblage of distinguished individuals who 
formed a chain around the younger nobles of the land ; and while 
affording them a scene wherein to display their graces, and form 
attachments that might add to the dignity of their families, they 
likewise observed the proprieties which belong to station, and 
made an epoch in the annals of courtly amusement. Nor is this 
the revived Almack's less to be praised. Its guardians are the first 
of ^e land in reputation and in station ; and provided they relax 
ROt in their exeellent rules, doubtless this public gymnasicm, as 
it were, ibr the aristocracy of our youthful generation to enjoy 
the pleasure befitting their age, will be handed down like a part 
oi our constitution from generation to generation.'' . 

Sir George Herbert waited patiently till this harangue should 
be ended before he pushed round the bottle ; and, when he did so» 
lisdy Elizabeth signed to her cousin, and the ladies retired. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The All-good prcsenre thee from the nnJice of wicked demons, tfiat o^ 
wmys hover about treasorea of gold and silver ! 

> Think as ^e may, we are all bound together by wise and im- 
peiciptible links, which make us a part of the whole of Cieatioo; 
working together, when we least dream of it, for the. great and 
piood ends designed by Omnipotence. It is impossible to open 
the page of history apd not read this trnth. It is imposisible to 
have lived any time in observation of the daily occurrences which 
take place around us, or still more impossible to folldw the. mazes 
of our own minds, and not reflect upon this fact. We are for 
ever bringing about some event which perhaps we never designed 
should take place. We are instruments, not agents, in the schenae 
of Omniscience; yet We have a will of our own, and accocdmg 
as that will is virtuous or vicious, (neutral it cannot be,) we shall 
be judged ; but not according, to the result of our actions — ^those 
are beyond our control. 

At Uie time when Lord Altamont was obliged to leaver Clark* 
son under surveillance, till senteiice should be proaouticed upoa 
him for the murder of Bandy Dick, he feh more than he cared 
to show for his steward's situation. It appeared to him as though 
his own digriity was compromised in that of his servant ; and 
though he affected to hold the matter in utter contempt as beneath 
bis notice, since he was certain of Clarkson's innocence, yet in 
secret he writhed under the sting of having anybody placed in 
such a situation who 'belonged to his establishi^ent ; and a^te^ 
wards, when Glarkson was honourably acquitted, it was a con- 
solation to him to tliink that he could not come back to hh ser-- 
▼ice immediately, as he had been and stiU was exceedingly iU 
from the consequence of his fall. Ever sinee that falU Lord 
Altamont had determined ihAt he should not again lemfie under 
his roof : a listener was a dangennis man, and Uiere was no say* 
ing of how many secrets he might not have adready poase ss e d 
himself. His dismissal, for thkv very reason, w^ to te e£l!cted 
with great skill and csiiition : an^ although ohasee fiaroiiredl 46d 
^eotttioa of Lord Altamont-s lesokrtionnot to admatClaikaoilas 
ammher of his etmhhthmi^tdf he wii# emtjr ^jtanAmf m^ 
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Ipted lioir jt might be ultimately amnged witKofit giring tfmt 
tSpliTidiial ofience. Some under post abfoad, — nay, even a con- 
liialBhip^ perhaps, (similar &T€mn have been granted for senrioes 
Itafidered,) if so high a bribe was necessary,— anything rather 
i&an have such a man linger about his person : all favourites ob- 
^IflMn missions at distant courts when their presence becomes in- 
<90nvement at home. These were ^e thoughts and intentions 
'W'hich passed through Lord Altamont's mind, and which had 
l>eeB OB the pillow of his unrest more nights than one as scarers 
oC repose, when he received a letter by the twopenny post, (a 
xnode of communication which he could not endure,) from the 
^very man who had occupied his thoughts iio much and so unplea- 
santly ever since he had been in power. The letter ran thus ;— 

** May vt pleasb voom Lordship, 

** I feel that I may be so bold as to believe your lordship 
"wffl be glad to know your steward is still alive, and still anxious 
to serve you as he has ever done, faithfully. But there is a 
something, my lord, comes to a man when his hour of reckoning 
18 nigh at hand, that teBs him to make up his accounts in this 
woiid and prepare for another. I don*t think, my lord, that I 
^all ever be in your lordship's household again; but I have 
something to say which perhaps you may like to hear, and 
something that you may cot i and I should not go out of the 
worid easy unless I had told yon all. However that be, I hum- 
\Aj entreat your lordship to honour me so far, as to come to the 
fnend^s house where I lodge, and allow me half an hour's con- 
I versation with you at any time that suits you, my lord, only 
I soon I humbly beg, for I am told I am going fast. 
^ ^'^ Your lordship's very di>edient servant to command, 

f *' James Clarkson. 

••—— Court, Soho Square." 

Ijord Altamont read the letter more than once. The transae- 
r . tions of past tinies recurred in all their freshness to his memory, 
-and this man's reque$t brought with it recollection^ which he 
would lain^ have obliterated for ever. But the result of his de- 
termination was, that he would see Clarkson before he died; 
and the next day Lord Altamont proceeded to the interview. 

The house to which Clarkson came on his arrival in London, 
after his acquittal at Dashford Assizes, was situated in a narrow 
court in the neighbourhood of Soho Square ; a part of the town 
which some seventy or eighty years ago was considered a fa« 



fhioiu^ sitaalioiu Imt i« now occn^fjei. by J^^intan^ picUn^ \j 
dealers, musIc-selleTS, and a bazaar. The tfiird h(m^9 up l^| |^ 
court waa the one to which Lord Altamont had been directed at ^ 
that of Ebenezer Levy, the name of the friend who had ofier^ ^ 
Clarkson an asylum under his roof. This man. was by profei* ^ ' 
sion a stock-jobber ; but one who would have followed any traAt ^ 
that did not endanger his life and which produced money. Bf j^ 
birth a Jew> he had all the prejudices of the lower rank -of tba^ ^ 
peculiar nation ; and, above all,, their pfoverbial love of gol4« ^- 
He was rarely seen save at the hours of buskiess oh . the Ex- m 
change ; and was never known to associate with any one e^ccept ^ 
an aged rabbi, whom he from time to tin^e admitted into his dwel- ^ 

Img; ,. 5 

The wealth of Levy was unknown to any one, but was said ^ 

to be enormous ; and his eccentric mode of life, together widi 1 

the rumours of his secreted riches, made him bear even amongst 

Jhis own people the appellatioii of the ** Mi^r Levy." - 

The appearance of the exterior of Levy's house wag that of 
an uninhabited dwelling. The lower windows were so encrualr 
ed with dust, that it seemed as though tliey were purposely left 
in that condition in order to defy the eyes of the curious. . Swal- 
lows had built their nest9 about the stone cornice over the door, 
a part of its former magnifiGence which suited ill with the pr^ 
sent neglected state of Uie building : grass and weeds had forced 
themselves through the crevices of the steps leadmg to the dooir; 
and a straggling plant which had no; business there in the. amok^ 
and dirt of the city's din^ had evidently grown fbx >,levgth of 
time untended, and covered part of the wall, giving an^air of ad^ 
ditional desolation to the abode. 

Lord Altamont had full leisure to examine the outside o£ the ^ 
house ere he gained admittance, for he knocked several times in 
vain. 

At length the master himself cautiously opened a part of the 
door, and peeping out, demanded whom Lord Altamont sought, 
and what Was his business. I'he latter jepli^j he cafne by 
Clarkson's express desire. 

^*^May be po," said Levy ; << but it is^ a friend's business to do 
a friend's bidding: smdMr. Clarkson has told me not to admit 
any one to see him before I acquaint him with the nacne." 

''My name is Altamont ; and if you allow me to enter an4 
write a line to Mr. Clarkson, he will not refuse to see me^" 

Levy scanned Lord Altamont from head U> foot. Hi» person 
was too gentleman-like to admit of a doubt thai he was the iodi- 
vidual he called himself, and his eourli&oiis manner oC addregsii^ 



ie old tiian had pYepdBteitt^ in Lord Altamdnt's fkrour; 

'wthat, cdtitraiy to his practice, he allowed him to cross his 
l|^Bh^d, cdrefuily, hewever, lockmg the door behind him with 
iii key th^t hung suspended from a small metal chain he wore in 
HA side pocket. The onter hall was nearly dark, until he 
hp^ned ati iron door tdiich divided die entrance from dte interior 
idf'the house; when a window on the staircase, half-blocked up, 
emitted some light, and allowed the wondering nobleman to take 
an exact survey of the remarkable figure before him. ^ 

Levy was of the middle height. He bent forward, more as it 
seemed by thoughtfulness than by age ; and the slowness of his 
movements and speech was to be attributed to the same cause. 
His countenance wore the peculiarity of that seal which still re- 
mains impressed on all the once favoured people of God, and 
which ^iU ever remain till it be perfected again in their tri- 
umphal restoration. Levy's expression was more than usually 
striking : the features were small and sharply chiselled ; the eyes 
so diminutive and so deeply set in their sockets, that in profile 
they were altogether lost ; they alternately sunk to dimness or 
scintillated with the fire of the mind which animated them, and 
were surmounted by brows as remarkable as ever crowned those 
seats of intellect, which have not inaptly been called the windows 
of the soul. The nose was rather inclined to the aquilline ; thq 
lips so tightly compressed, that they were scarcely visible 
through the long silvery beard which depended low upon his 
breiist. His garment consisted of a loose capilet stufif frock-coat 
and top-boots. 

Such was the appearance of Levy the Jew ; who showed 
Lord Altamont up the wide staircase, and stopped not, neither 
spoke, till they had reached a door which was on the second 
landing-place. Then hs had recourse to a bundle of keys, and 
applying one to the lock, opened the heavy door, which told the 
fact of its being seldom disturbed by grating on its hfnges. Lord 
Altamont entered a wainscoted room ; the floors had been inlaid, 
but portions of the wood were broken, and made it dangerous to 
walk without caution. 

" Be so good, my lord, as to take a seat, and wait till I ap- 
prise my friend of your lordship's anival.'* 

Lord Altamont looked round, and seeing no seat, smiled with 
a scornful expression, which was quickly interpreted. 

" Pardon me, my lord, there is an^" taking a three-legged 

"Stool from behind a large oaken press ;" and though not sncTi afi 

you are accustomed to, it is all poor Lery his to oner. Nomafi 

can dve more than the all he possesses." So saying, he left 

Lord Altamont to accept or reject his courtesy. 
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Aa 800Q as the latter was alone, he natural' gs^zod srouiul 
with awakened curiosity, and made conjectures on tlie place. 
The chimney piece by which he was standing was of fine work- 
manship ; wreaths of flowers, with cherubs' heads, executed by 
a master-hand, nearly reached the ceiling, which was low in pro- 
portion to the dimensions of the room ; the aperture of the fire- 
place had been newly bricked up to contract its dimensions ; and 
a narrow grate in the middle contained a few dying embers, over 
which depended from a hook a three-lagged vessel for culinary 
purposes, which, together with a broken poker, formed all the 
kitchen furniture of Levy. A demure, ^een-eyed, black cat sat 
like the reigning deity of this deserted place ; and a grey parrot 
hung in the window, breaking the silence by crunching its beak 
together. Two huge chests were placed on each side of the fire- 
place ; some shelves, supported by logs of wood, contained bun- 
dles of yellow parchments, empty phials, and a quantity of old 
shoes. In one obscure corner lay a mattress and a dingy blan- 
ket ; this was the couch on which Levy stole his watchful sleep ; 
--cobwebs hung like banners from the rich cornice of the ceiling, 
and no disturbing hand had passed the besom of cleanliness over 
these dignified insignia of venerable dust. Lord Altamont took 
note of the whole, and was buried in^conjectures, when a sharp 
shrill sound, like the noise made by silver being counted oat, 
startled him. 

" Clink— clink — clink — more- — more— clink— clink — Kjlink— 
gold— silver— more — more— -gold is pretty — pretty — pretty — 
clink^ — clink — clink !" 

" Curse the bird !" said Levy, entering at the moment ; " I'll 
twist thy neck oflf, greybeard, some day !" 

Lord Altamont again smiled, and, thought it hard to have such 
a reward for being so apt a scholar. 

** This way, my lord — this way, if your lordship pleases ;^ 
and with something of quickened pace he pointed up a narrow 
and very dark back staircase. Lord Altamont thought he had 
been imprudent in coming to such a suspicious place unprotected. 
Should he go on ? — he hesitated. Levy's eye flashed fire. 

*• The Christian need not fear the Jew," said Levy, " although 
he may have cause. Your lordship is as safe as in your own 
drawing-room." 

There was a sneer in the curled lines of his features which 
galled Lord Altamont, as it was intended it should do. 

** This way, my lord— this way ;" and Lord Altamoni bit bis 
tip and followed in silenee. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

The coward calli himself a wiry man, and the miser says he vafrufraL 

Lord Bacon*s Resiaipis. 
Ainsi da rette* 

They continued to ascend for some time, and at length coming 
tjo the garrets of the house, they entered Clarkson's room. The 
beams crossed the roof, and Lord Altamontwas obligr^dto stoop 
low as he approached the miserable bed on which his servant 
lay. 

Lord Altamont shuddered as he looked on the fearfuF change 
that had taken place in Clarkson's appearance since he last saw 
him. At first the latter did not know Lord Altamont, and fixed 
his eyes on him with that look of doubtful recognition and scru* 
liny peculiar to the dying. Then rising in his bed, he addressed 
his former master :— 

" I feared, perhaps, your lordship would not do me the honour 
of coming ; I am glad you have done so, very glad, and I thank 
you, my lord, for this favour." 

** Do not fatigue yourself by sitting up. .... I am sorry to 
see you looking ill, Clarkson." 

" Ay, So they say, my lord ;" and his hand clutched the bed- 
clothes with a quick, tremulous motion. 

" But you will soon recover ; and I have been thinking change 
of scene will be beneficial to you, and that you could go to my 
place, Randal Hall, in Staffordshire, and be my steward there. 
. I had placed a "ypung man, John Ibbotson, you know, in that 
capacity ; but if you liked to go and fill that ofGce, I would pro- 
vide for him elsewhere, and should be happy to thirA you were 
comfortably situated." 

**^Your lordship is very good; but I shall soon change the 

scene — not for Randal Hall, but — but — for No matter, 

however. My lord," he continued in a low whisper, " send 
that woman" (pointing to his nuise) " out of the room, and I 
will tell you all — yes, all. It won't be pleasant, my lord ; but 
I must say my say to some one. Do you choose to be thp lis- 
tener, of shall I ask another to hear my story ? Which do you 
choose. Lord Altamont ? And the steward smiled scornfully at 
his master. 

Lord Altamont hesitated ere he answered, for he was a moral 
coward, hated troth, and feared the dying man would for once 

VOZ, h' 
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tell it to him: above all, he shrank from hearing it throng sddi 
a medium. 

*^ At aH events,'' he thought, ^* I will isend the woman out of ' 
hearing; for dying persons are often wild enough to confess their 
own crimes, and would sooner tell them before all the world, 
than die without confession. Pshaw! what have I to fear f 
Clarkson's tongue will soon be silent, and 1 had best be his coo' 
fessor. — You are not wanted at present, my good woman," he 
said, addressing the person who sat on a low stool plaiting straw 
for mats. 

The woman paid no attention to his bidding, and Lord Alta* 
mont repeated his request that she would leave the room', ^be 
turned toward him, and inquired in a deep, harsh voice, what he 
«aid. 

Lord Altamont told her; when, rising, she went to the foot of 
Clarkson's bed, and peeping through the dirty pieces of yellow 
and red cotton that were thrown over the tester to serve as cur- 
tains, she said, ** So you are alive still ! poor thing ! You move 
yet, I declare ! And is it not curious how long the spirit wres- 
tles ere it's at rest? And even then sometimes it cannot be quiet. 
Oh I no ; it's often very troubled, even after death. But you 
ain't dead yet, are you ?" And she put out a singularly long 
arm, and her fingers crawled over Clarkson's face to ascertain 
the fact, rousing him out of a stupor into which he feU at inter- 
vals. 

"Hulloa, woman! what are you about? Get along — do!" 
But she heard him not, for she was quite deaf; and Clarkson^s 
voice was so feeble and altered from what Lord Altamont had 
been used to hear^ that he could not believe it to be the same. 
Again the nurse j:etreated to the foot of the bed, and continued, 
•* But I'll not leave you ; and when you are dead, I'll lay you 
out, — oh ! so trim !" And she laughed, ** Yes, and I'll not 
leave you ; for it is a hard thing to be left quite alone till one is 
under ground." 

The unnatural, harsh tone of voice in which she had hitherto 
fi^ken was so changed to softness as she uttered the last words* 
th^ it was evident she had felt in her own person that which sht. 
BOW expressed for another* 

The figure of this woman was tall and thin ; her features regu- 
lar* though sharpened by care. She had fastened up her hair 
with a siUien kerchief, from which time had stolen its hu6, as it 
had done likewise from her jetty locks and mingled them with 
JanOr Bryan waa not old y she had searcely numbered 
q-ijuvf y€^if»rp but sorrows had. made, aucb Jiairoe oa her per* 




MW that she Jipo^aied twice that age. Her reaion was slighdf 
aapaiiedy bat she was sufficiently sane to remember all hor 
prtefs; and the expression which this aberration of intellect im- 
printed on herxountenande only imparted to it a touch of sub- 
^vii^. , Th^e was nothing appalling, nothing terrific in Jsme 
Bryan, but the reverse: a melancholy sweetness {>layed around 
ber inouth, and in the depth of her dark eyes lay the secret 
bistory of heir heart. 

She stood' now in silence with her arms folded, looking alter- 
nately at Clarkson and Lord AUamont, as though she were draw- 
ing a comparison between them. Lord Altamont felt the scru- 
tiny to be unpleasant to him, and desired her to leave the room. 
, "So you don't want me then? But when you do, Vl\ be with 
you; Jane Bryan will not neglect .you. The sick man!s eall,— - 
ah ! who would not come to it ? And I 'm thinking I shdl eoon 
see the last of you ; for I was nev^ mistaken in my huabband^s 
aad ehildren's faces when I saw the death^ripe on them. And 
it ha3 held you,— -oh ! so tight, and marked you out withits own 
maik. I'm very learned m these matters," she continued^ ad- 
dreissing Lord Altamont. '* It's a strange sight to see how the 
body seems strongest at the very Jiast. ( would pray for him,** 
(pointing to Glarfson,) '^ but it's no use ; for when I prayed &r 
my own ones, they died just the same !" 

Her wildness of demeanour was now lost in the expression of 
sorrow that pervaded her countenance— a sorrow the more toach- 
iag perhaps from being tearless. - 

" WeQ, God help you though, poor soul ! for it is a hard tussle 
that life and death have together." 

Again Clarkson bade her be gone, and Lord Alt«siont held 
the door open. She hesitated for a moment; then passing 
trough, left him and Clsurkson by themsMves. 

" I have passed a trying time of it, my lord— a Tery trying 
time, since you quitted the castle ; but that is gone by now» and 
all I wish is to see one person, and make up to her for many 
years of neglect. If diis could be accomplished, I think Ishooki 
die at pieace,-— jMrAaps so— -but peace does not come in a hurry 
when it's called^ and one mu^t have lived in peace to die in it* 
But what I wished to tell your lordship was the circumsliuiees 
that have caused my undoing; for first, I think it may be a 
warning to you to cease using such unlawful means in the par- 
suit of yoor desires as you have hitherto done, apd also it is Hsht 
I should for once tell you\the truth. I have never before tola it 
you. Lord AUamont ; you best know if I have. 
**Froiii boylKKxi I was ambitaoui, and my £uher and mother 
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thought me a world's wonder, and gave me an education al 
my station; so much the worse. I loathed povertv; I despi 
myself for being lowly bom ; and^ in' consequence, despised nif. 
own parents. From this wicked feeling has arisen all my paSt^ 
conduct. I was weary of following the plough in our mastert |™ 
fields, — I grew careless of my work, and indeed purposely ex- 
ecuted it iU. I was complained of to my father ; he was a stem f*^ 
man, and he strove to subdue his son, who was sterner still. 
It was a common saying amongst our village iblks, that Lhada 
heart of stone ; for I had never mingled with their children*8 
play, — I cared not whether they were sorry or glad. And, my 
lord, amongst the poor of that place, there was a tie which bound 
them all together ; and (he sorrow of one family caused them all 
sorrow, and the joy of one of them made them all merry, 

«* Yes, my lord, that small parish of wasUke nothing that 

I have ever seen since. On the week-days» the people worked 
cheerfully for their daily bread ; — -the child for the old man, the 
widow for her fatherless young ones, the sweetheart for his pro- 
mised bride ; the very dogs even guarded them with Unusual fi- 
delity, aind would have fought to the last cbrop of their blood for 
their masters. On the sabbath, people rose to prayers— ^to peace 
——Oh! such peace as was spread over them when they met 
together under the roof of their small church ! I witnessed but 
never felt it. 

*' But I — ^I was like an evil spirit amongst them, and they hated 
me !— No, not hated — ^for I do not think now those people 
could hate ; — ^but I knew that I was like a black sheep amongst 
them ; and that parents pitied mine for having such a diild ; 2m 
the children feared me, for I looked so savagely on them when 
they were at play— and they would whisper and huddle close 
together if I. passed them amongst the hills where they strayed, 
and look at me curiously. All this made me worse. " 

*< One day a poor idiot girl threw herself in the mill-dam, and 
every one, young and old, tried to save her, I alone looked 
idly on. One boy of my own age did save her, and bore her 
to shore in his arms : and the people loved him ; but he never 
grew proud on it, and was just the same hearty good fellow as 
before, except that when the parents of the girl isaw him pass 
by their door, they gave him a kind nod, and then his face woaU 
gleam with pleasure. 

*« I was envious of this boy ; I hated his name, and the praise 
that always went along with it; I could not endure te seea 
creature no bigger or greater than me made such a fuss with ; 
9^i I grew hsu-der ^d harder, till I lost all feeling, except tho 



Mih of leai^g home. I spent my days in SQanng game» sad 
>t acquainted with a man who took me to the neighbouring vil- 
ge, where there was a public^house, and I went most nights 
iere« I scarcely ever went to our home ; for my father made 
lie afraid, and my motl^er seldom spoke. How that silence has 
»ften crossed my thoughts since ! and it has soared me, my lord, 
n my very sleep, more than any worda could hay€| done. 

'* The landlord of the public-house died, and the trade was 
lOt continued by any one ; so. I lost that amusement, and was 
>bliged to be more at home of an evening, — and this led to my 
ittowing Sussm O'Loughlan. No one hardly spoke to me as 1 
bitered about th^ threshold of f>ur door ; but this girl, as she 
sat knitting, or nursing her motherts youngest ch4d, at the next 
cottage, would sometimes say a soft word to me. I listened 
evening after evening for this word ; I heard it with pleasure ; 
— -I had never felt such ; it was new to me — it was like a little 
drop of something warm and oily falling into my heart ; and I 
used to look at her face, and think it diSerent from every one 
else's. 

** I had always heard the country-folks say she was the pret- 
tiest girl among them ; but I never believed it till she spoke to 
me kindly, and then I thought so too. Poor Susan knew how 
1 was didiiked, and she pitied me, and tried to find out if I was 
as bad as they said, — for, as she told me, she could not think so. 

*' I wad not an ill-favoured lad in those days, my lord, though 
[ say it that should not ; and I set to courting Susan, and we 
bpt company together ; and i used to long- for evening to oome, 
hat I might go and drive in the cows for her. In short, I loved 
Susan v Aod Susan loved me, in spite of all that was said and done 
part us. Ah I bolts and bars won't part young folks who love 
jach other." 

Lord Altamont coughed frequently, and showed signs d* im- 
latieoce during Ciarkson's discourse,^ and at length said,— - 
' Clarkson, to the point if you please ; my time is valuable. If 
can serve you, I am very willing to do so ; but you must be 
ware that an account of your courtship cannot particularly in- 
erest me^" 

•* My lord, I beg your pardon humbly ; nevertheless, when I 
;6m^ to the end of what \ have to say, you will understand how 
oy courtship brought me into your lordship's service, and how 
ny Jbeing able to serve you at that time in the w<ty yauwidUd 
V9B owing to my acquaintance with Susan." 

Lewd A&anaiit pcesaed his lips together wared his hands in 
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token of acquiegcence to listen, and resuming an at^ade of at- ji 
tention, said, *' Go on — proceed." ^Skt *^ 

"Well, my lord, I'll be as short as I can; but Vy breath - 
obliges me, you see, every now and then to stop speaking. 
Where was I ? Oh yes, I remember ! Susan's father soon 
found out that we were a-courting, and forbade our walks and 
talking together ; for he said no good could come of being with 
such a vagabond as I was : and all the young men took on at 
Susan's change to them, and wondered at her preferring me ; — I 
wondered at it myself.* 

"For a time I was proud of having done what I said I would 
do ; that is, of having got myself Susan's likiitg. But she used 
to plague me to go with her te mass ; — that's the way I came to i 
know so much of these Roman rascals, and to pray to the Virgin, 
and to confess to the greedy old priest, and such like stuff: but 
I hated the villain who made the poor pay him for choking the 
dying sooner than needs must, and for worshipping painted dolls,* 
and SLV the rest of it.^And.so Susan and I quarrelled, and she 
was miserable. But your lordship wearies ; only if I don't tell 
you all my story out and out it won't do. Remember, my lord, 
it is the first and the last time I have tried, or shall try, yoUr pa- 
tience." ~ 

" Well, months passed ; I was less at the whiskey-house, 
less at the broils than formerly. I heard by chance (for I had 
always sharp ears) that it was said I might yet escape a halter, 
perhaps ; but somehow Ihated to have the good word of those I 
despised, and I stiffened myself up in a manner against appear- 
ing |o be governed by them, and I went on a few larks to show 
them as much. At last, having been on and off many a time, 1 , 
got poor Susy to inarry me in her own way by the priest, (for it 
was all one to me which way it was done,) on condition that she 
should keep our marriage secret, and iremain with her parents 
till they died. That last suited me mighty Well ; and so, to 
make short of a long story, I'm free, to own, no sooner was.Sa- 
san my own, than I was tired of her ; — nobody could take her 
from me then, so I didn't care if thedevil had hei. My freedom 
was gone if it should be discovered that I was married ; and I 
determined to give the priest a sop to be off to another part of 
the country, and never say he had tied us up. i took French 
leave, and was off to — — . 'Twas then I heard of your lord- 
. ship's being in want of a servant, and I changed my name from 
Beatson to Clarkson, ofTering myself to fill the situation, and I 
obtained it. All the time you stayed at — ■^— , I was pursued by 
^confounded priest for money ; and I hstd no means of keep- 
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^liioL s^ll abooi my affair with Susaiif than by procuring 
nne, eithlirw fouAr fair.'* 



Clarksottvj^sedy s^d fetching a deep-drawn breath, resumet]. 
'* Your lordship remembers Miss Levison, she who was af- 
ftrw^rds Mrs. Delamere, your brother's wife ?" . 
liord Mtamont felt a choking in his throat, and he only an- 
«rered by a nod. 

•' Well, my lord, you had tried to make Mr. Levison of use 
^ yourself; you had entrusted him with a government secret, 
^bich you feared should^ be known, and it. was known to me» 
tiA, you had suspicions that Mr. Levison was not so i^rudent as 
"iightbe." — Clarkson's eyes were fixed on Lord Altamont as he 
^ain paused. 

" You had bid him do what you were very anxious should be 
'CTected to gain your favour with the great then in England ; and 
rou had even gone ^o far as to promise marriage to his daughter 
r he succeeded in those undertakings. But you found out that 
Mr. Levison had no such power, and you would have done any- 
tiling to retract your promise about his daughter. 5he was not 
tliesort of wife you wanted. One night, in a fit of drunken- 
tiess, you told me so : you said you would give any man a large 
sum who would get Mr. Levison's mouth stopped. What did 
that mean, eh, my lord ? 

" Well, I wa&fool enough to engage in the business ; for I was 
stgan hard pressed for money by the priest, and I always loved 
gold. I shared profits with those men who owed Mr> Levison a 
gnidge ; and-r-and (A^ murdered him. I did not do it, mind, 
my lord/' ^ . . 

"/did na/-6ief you do it, Clarkson!" ejaculated Lord Alta- 
mont, grasping the dying man's hand. 

** We both speak the tmth, my lord; but both are equally 
guilty, nevertheless, and Heaven have mercy on ^is ! You lefV 
.Ireland, Lord Altamont ; you were well pleased with me for hav- 
ing so snugly managed that business for you : but there was one 
thing which your lordship could not stomach ; it was the idea 
that you must always have me near you, always keep me at your 
heels : for I knew your dealings with that -poor family of the 
|Levi^n9, and.it would have told ill against you, told howsoever 
it might be. 

" Some tinie after your lordship's arrival in town, Ileamtby 
Occident that Susan had achild^ — that I had a child ; that she was 
Wretched, for her parents blamed her very much : and she took 
on so at my desertion of her^and it being thought that she wa9 
a wUd girl» that it went nigh to kill her." 
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**Any rascal bat me would hare retained to her; but I 
my home, and I thought Susan might as easy^have left it to com^ 
with me, as I leave a good place to go to her^ So I got hdyf^^ 
the man of this house, to write a word, and say I was dead a^l ^^ 
buried ; for I saw that that would be the only way of puttisgl^ 
n^yself at rest and comfort. And I have lived un the kst twenty ^ 
years with you, my lord, and served you : but do you think it ^ 
has been for affection ? — No. I could not have any for you— I Ij 
defy any one. Your own child does not love you, Lord Alta- » 
mont : she loves your rank, your station, your wealth, the an- ^ 
cient name she bears as your daughter ; — but love you F it is a Z 
joke ! It is bitter truth — no one loves you !*' ^ 

Clarkson had his revenge for Lord Altamont's joke with him ^ 
at the hall when speaking of the roan horse ; for he did feel it a 
bitter truth, as his steward uttered those words. No human be* 
ing can bear to think he is loved by none ; if the sting proceeds 
from no better feeling, it wounds his vanity at least. Poor Lord 
Altamont tried vainly lo recall some instance of real affection 
shown by his child, and he could not deny to himself that Lady ^ 
jpiizabelh had never from infancy shown him one natural mark ^ 
of love. The studied respect, the undeviating line of conduct ^ 
she had always held towards him, it is true> had never been - 
wanting ; but one precious tribute of warm feeling was not writ- ^ 
ten on the tablets of his peculiarly retentive memory ; aiid those . 
who despised Lord Altamont the most, could only have felt pi^ -_ 
for him at that moment. ■ - 

Clarkson went on to say, — " No ! I have served yon from in- ^ 
terest ; I have lived with you thus long for my own purposes : 
I have, for one in my station, grown rich at your cost. - 
You have paid dearly for 80 nsefid and agreeable « servant." 
And the sick man sneered contemptously. *' In this last ^ 
business of the election, I was tempted by money to get > 
into that scrape which might^ have caused me to be hung, and. • 
certainly will cost me my life— only i shall die in this garret in . 
silence, instead of being strangled before a crowd. I scarcely - 
know which is best: the first is the most honourable, but I ^ 
doubt if the latter is not the quickest and merriest. You were ;- 
anxious Mr. Delamere should win the day; not because yoa 
liked him, but because he was your nephew, and you did not ^ 
choose anothei^ nobleman to step into your shoes, and take the ^ 
bit out of your mouth. 

** You gave me money to spend 'mcharitUi. I thooght charity ' 
began at home; and to do your lordship a service, I knew idit 
lad Bandy Dick would vote againsl.Mr. Ddamere, mo I tdld Joe 
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Ai who ^a9 hisfriendf to keep Bandy Dick out of the way 
Ke closiorg of the poll. Now, my lord, these were my veiy 
pds— -* Keep Bandy Dick out of the way ;' and I gave Joe 
ad a part of the money you intended should bribe him to do 
t service ;. but I never thought he would kill the lad — ^I did 
tknow him to be such a black villain as that: nor would he, 
link, have done so, only they happened to have a quarrel be- 
een themselves. 

''The evening before the election, Joe being flush of liquor, 
ock the boy so severe a blow with the cleaver with which he 
d been cutting up a sheep for his father, that he thought the 
ly safety which remained to himself was finishing the busi- 
ss : for dead men dp not peach, you know, my lord— eh ! 
''Well, I had not a suspicion it was Joe that did the deed, 
hen I heard a ciy in the town of Bandy^s Dick's murder. No, 
never had, till the very day before your lordship left the castle ; 
hen I met Joe, and he wmked at me, and said, ' Bandy Dick 
as famously kept out of the way.' Then I was afraid ; for I 
ought Joe must be a rum one, and as I gate him the bribe, he 
ould, if pressed on the subject, lay the crime at my door. And 
ire enough sd he did; for when one of the poachers who 
tghtened Lady Elizabeth and Miss Delamere (that niglit, you 
member, when they were riding over the. Downs,) told what 
i knew of Joe's life, he was taken up on suapicion, and cora- 
itted perjury, the confounded liar I and, to screen himself, 
rore that I murdered the man, - thinking, I suppose, to be re- 
ttved as king's evidence. Now, my lord, that charge was false : 
would not keep back anything from you xU this moment, ---^iu 
y soul, I am innocent of that man's blood ! 
*• I was^ taken up, as you know, however, on his perjured con- 
ssion, committed, and tried." Clarkson ground his teeth to- 
ther and again gasped -for breath. "I had no witnesses (ex- 
pt my character in your lordship's service) to prove my inno- 
nce, '' No one had seen Bond kill Bandy Dick. I passed a 
irful time of it, my lord : I have been very wretched, troubled 
mind and body ; but this is the least of it." And he wiped 
9 brow from the death damp, and then resumed. 
** At length, we were both put on our trial, and both acquitted^' 
' want of conclusive evidence. I have been a wicked man, 
r lord ; but of this murder I was falsely charged, and I would 
re done anything to prove my innocence. 
" Shortly after our acquittal, rumours ^were afloat from a dis- 
it part of thie country that fresh information had been obtained 
peeling the affair ; and I asked to be allowed to speak to the 
gistrate, together with Joe Bond, My request was granted. 
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I met the rogoe face to face, taxed him witK hatiag; perjure 
edf. I locked at him hard : * You did the deed, I said; 
murdered Bandy Dick !' There is a something, my lord, 
m such a hardened brute, that jshrinkd irom direct acct 
which he knows to be true ; and it made liie think more o 
seience than Uie parson's preaching ever did : for at. my 
he turned as pale as a corpse, and his tongue ^ave to his 
as dry as a potsherd ; and he could not answer, he could i 
. ny it. * You did it 4' I cried in a tone of thunder ; and i 
within him made him out with the words, and he ans 
* Yes.' 

" I shouted out loud wiA joy, my lord ; for I was nc 
freed myself from the charge of this guik, but I had te\ 
me of the injury he had done me, and which had cust th< 
and the shame at my door« Oh ! it W9S pleasant, that lev 
in which he said * Yes.' I felt tnad with triumph ; for 
not so bad but that I was glad to be cleared of this crime 
man, as your lordship knows, -can stand the stain of d< 
tfin without a writhe for it, whatever .he may do with les] 
the sin itself." 

Clarksoh, overcome by the earnestness of the mannei 
the vivid and painful remembrance he had entertained of t 
cumstance as he related it to £ord Altamont, liaid down 
pillow and closed his sunken eyes. 

** You have talked too long, Clarkson. I have done wi 
listening to your excited wanderings : let me caU in your 
and leave you for to-day. I will return aild see you soon a| 
and Lord Altamont rose to depart. 

** Slay yet a few. moments longer. Lord Altamont ; I ha 
word more to say, which I could not mention till the last 
yet it is for that I called you chiefly. It is on my lieart, 
cannot, — will not let you leave me ere I speak to you 
wife, my child,— -ere you promise me to seek them out a 
friend them ?" 

He caught hold of Lord Altamont's aim, and held it so 
with his. emaciated hand,^ that he could not disengage li 
from Clarkson's grasp. 

** By everything you hold dear, my lord, dp not refuse 1 
your dying servant out I*' 

Lord Altamont was passive. Clarkson continued : '* Ai 
lish tradesman fell in love with Susan, years after my desc 
and being very poor and a lone woman-^it js a hard thin| 
a lotie woman— and besides all, thinking me lokig skice a 
—poor soul ! she married the man, for he promised to Iw 




to^O€t^ ^liild: aod I have heard since, in arotmdabontwi^t 
he jEdwayB was so, and let Susan bear his name, to save her 
that fcHil blot that attached to her own father's ; and he ne* 
N&(t t^ she was not his child. But it's a betterthing to think 
fe^ft ofBsprifig doei not hear one's name, and that it is loathed ; 
|A iCs hard to feel that a partof oae*s own self is an utter stran- 
ir to one, and would revile and hiss at the remembrance of its 
urest relations. Yes, it is a very sore ieeUng that my lord : 
r^ it 18 all right, that, as I served my parents, so have I been 



** Oh 1 how, during the years I have lived with your lordship, 
^ave longed to know and see my child ! — how I have pined lor 
er love! I cduld have murdered the man whom she called her 
i^'^er. All relationships hava their own sort of feeling, of more 
ic less strength ; but there's none so natural, none that is born 
Em us, lives first and dies last, like the love of parent and children » 
^ is dearer to us than any o^er ; and I would give much to s6e 
ti^ poor child, and think she loved me—if only for an instant : 
Hit as it is,' I am a stranger to her; mayhap it be better for Ker 
hat so it should be — better for her sake that she should never 
know the bad man who owns her as his offspring. But it's hard 
Bmt me to think so, and Ilong, and pine, and rave to see her; — 
Khave never seen her, never seen my child ! 'Gad ! its's a strange 
thing! very strange !" he ejaculated in a^'wild, rambling manner 
- — *♦ I wonder if I'll see her in t'other place ? — ay, do you think 
^ my lord? Does one meet the oUier side of the grave? If 
90, OUTS will be a pleasant meeting— i^ very pleasant meeting." 
Clarkson's whole fr^me shook with fear. •* And the mother too 
^the mother she'll be there, and we shall all tliree meet face to 
*!ace." And the ghastly smile and the heart-wrung tear strove 
together for mastery. 

Lord Altamont saw the force of Clarkson's remorse. He was 
aware that the weak state of his frame made him wander, and 
aggravated his already excited feelings. He, besought him to 
e^e speaking, and becalm : but this only reused the dying man 
afresh ; he went on to urge Lord Altamont to listen to him and 
I a gleam of more collected remembrance flashed across his con- 
fused memory. ^ ^ 

** I do not know exactly where Susai) and our child are living 

now; but I require you. Lord Altamont — you to whom I have 

done some service in past days, to seek them out, and to see 

them get what I have lefl them— that dear*bought earning which 

is in my ^iend Levy's possession : and teU Susan, if it's any 

tomfori t<^ her to know that -she has not heea unrevengedy thatX 
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hare passed a very wretched existence apart from her ; and t}# 
I. say on my dying bed, I should have been a hapjpier manif (, 
had remained faithful to her.' Oh ! if I had but tried to maJn'^ 
my child love me ! But, instead of that, mine has been a hard ' 
life, — a struggle for power as far as 1 could gain it — a Beekingfor ;' 
gold-— a slavish serving of a nian whom I have • i ^ . . . No 1' 
matter. ^ ' ' '^ 

** My lord, I must be civil now, I must cringe to you ; bat it |^ 
is for me last time," he ssud, as if speaking to himself; and then • 
added, ** 1 beseech you to do my bidding,— nay, I command yon. 
Yes ! you, the great man, Lord Altamont, — ^your servant com- 
mands you to heed his request. If you refuse, and there be jus- 
tice in heaven, or earth, or hell, it shall be rendered to you again; 
and I Ul come back and show myself to you, after that I am dead 
and buried. . . . . When you think I am quiet in my winding- j 
sheet, I '11 stand at your right hand. Surely you promise that 
you will do this !— Promise me, promise me I r" 

*^ Clarkson, your conversation has surprised and shocked me! 
It is very unseemly in you so far to forget the respect you owe 
me. I am sorry to hear such a confession from a person of whom 
I entertained a better opinion. It is vexatious to find one's 
judgment so erroneous, and to perceive that one has been made a 
dupe of. As to the history of your boyhood, it is an unnatural, 
and, I should hope, a single instance of such feelings and con- 
duct. With regard to the meaning with which you were so good 
as to invest my unguarded expression respecting Mr. Levison in 
a moment of unconsciousness^ J am not answerable for such in- 
terpretations of my thoughts. Certainly, 'with regard to the 
election of my nephew Mr. Delamere, I bade you use the influ- 
ence and power I placed in your hands, as my steward, over the 
lower voters of the county, in his favour; and I placed money 
in your hands to use, not aiiise—Msxk me, Clarkson — and I 
trusted to your discrimi nation in disposing of those sums. I re- 
gret that I did so ; it is well no worse ensued of my mistaken 
trust. Your speech to me, to say the least of it, is insolent, and 
indeed has made me acquainted with the folly of those who tell 
their inferiors more of their affairs and opinions than they ought 
to know. ' Your conduct towards the poor woman who married 
you, towards your child, and your conduct towards your master, 
are all of the same nature. 1 do not remember ever to have 
heard of so mean and selfish a character as the one you have 
given of yourself. 

«* However, you have lived under mi/ roof; you have been 
my servant; and though I know the exetci value bf those ser- 



vices, I will not forget them, and you shdll receive a small pen- 
sion half-yearly through the hands of my agent. You must be 
aware this is in fature all the communication I can or w^ ever 
hold with you> Clarkson. — With regard to seeing your neslectsd 
relatives, you must be aware / could not hold communication 
with such pei^onsr but as concerns any money 4)f your own 
which you wish should reach them, if you have left a written 
will to that effect, I promise to have your wishes put into execu- 
tion ; but you must give me some clue, Clarkson, to ascertain 
where they are to be found," 

Clarkson despised Lord Altamont for his cunningly- worded 
speech : for at last he had made a candid avowal of his past life, 
and he loathed the man who could give such a cold reply to his 
dying appeal, and would have expressed this in violent language, 
had not a sudden loss of speech deprived Clarkson for ever of 
. the power of again uttering either good or bad in this world. 
Hel tried vainly for utterance; his eyes glazed and fixed in their 
sockets, he gasped for breath ; his harsh features moved in strong 
contortions; he throw off with superhuman violence the tattered 
bedclothes into the middle of the room ; his knees rose, and then 
being knit together, he lost the power of stretching his limbs 
straight again ; his arms twisted themselves nearly round. 

Lord Altamont saw that death was upon Clarkson: he thought 
of his own interests, and that they would be safe when that man 
was silent for ever. Nevertheless, he could notdivest himself of 
the nervousness that crept over him as he stood alone watching 
the death-struggles of Clarkson. Openhig the door, he called 
out hurriedly for the master of the house and the nurse ;^ he did 
so several times ineffectually ; at length Levy appeared, and 
asked in a quiet voice what he desired. 

' " Come quick, sir ; Mr. Clarkfton is very ill, dying, I am 
afraid. Be qui^k, sir, if you please ; and where is the woman 
who is his nurse ?'» • 

Levy never allowed any eireumstanee to disturb his habitual 
calm, and walking slowly up stairs, as was his wont, he entered 
the room, looked at the figure of the sick man, which now lay 
motionless, and contracted by the convulsions which he had en- 
dured. It was an ugly sight, and the Jew, who had never be- 
fore witnessed such a one, was doubly struck by it But long 
years of training had made him obtain the mastery over his feel- 
ings ; and on all occasions to wear a mask of indifference was so 
nmch a piart of his nature, that his countenance did not evince 
any change from its usual cliaraeter. He asked Lord Altamont 

VOL. I. — p • 
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wluit oonld be done for Ckrkeon, and seemed even w^ng to 
■end for a doctor if his lordship thought it proper. 

Lord Altamont did not desire any more witnesses at Clarkson's 
death4)ed, who might tell of his having been present in sneh a 
place and in such company; and he answered, 

** Better not; it's of no use now — the poor man is actually 
dead : a doctor Would come too late I But where is the niiirse ? 
Send her here." 

As he spoke the woman entered. Her quick eye soon dis- 
cemed the state of the sick man : she perceived the great change 
that had taken place since she left him, and going to the bedside, 
with a surprising collectedness of manner for one so wild in her 
language, the rubbed the limbs of the dying person as hard as 
she could, and endeavoured to straighten them. But the convul- 
Mons had been fearfully strong, and there needed another action 
as violent to enable them to regain their natural position. For 
some moments the man lay perfectly still, the breath scarcely 
drawn through his clenched teeth : his body was nearly cold ; 
and his face, as if it had been scorched by fire,— so black were 
the shadows that the contortions of the features had occasioned. 

** He*s dying, sirs, if not dead already," the nurse said, speak- 
ing to both Lord Altamont and Levy ; who looked on with the 
same curiosity, but with different fe^ings regarding the issue of 
the scene. Clarkson moved, heaved a long-drawn sigh, and a 
few tears forced themselves beneath the half-closed lids. 

It is so rarely men weep, that when they do, how strong and 
agonizing must be their sensations ! and especially luch a man 
, as Clarkson. Although in the present moment he might be said 
to weep unconsciously from the force of the fit which had been 
on him, still it was a striking instance of softness o^ ercoming at 
the last all the iron hardness of his character ; and Lord Altamont, 
who knew so weU the nature of the man, was fiilly able to under- 
stand what must be the depths of his remorse and wounded con- 
science to produce such effects on such a character, and even he 
was affect^. 

But the nurse alone really sympathized with the dying man. 
Although ignorant of the cause which made him weep, Jane 
Bryan had an instinctive knowledge of character which told her 
that Clarkson's thoughts .must be painful, and she pitied him 
with all the strength of which her naturally warm heart and a 
self-experience of sorrow made her capable. 

** Poor thing !" she ejaculated as she wiped his face, " your 
beart is breaking, and there is no one who cares for you." 

Clarkson moved again ; the convulsions seemed likely to re- 
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ttfm ; the nurse held hifl limbs down as ttgfaUy as she could.; 
but there was a great degree of muscular strength still left in; 
Clarkson's (rame, and her endeavours were vain. Another fi| 
succeeded, but lesa violent than the former, and the nurse was 
enabled to give him some cordial. 

The^y ing man Once more sunk into astupor,—- it was not sleep ; 
l)Ut, after the late struggles, it was a blessed change, the forerun- 
ner of lasting resU Even Lord Altamont, in common humanity, 
ielt it to be such, and hoped it might last. He beckoned to Levy, 
who looked into the room, to approach, and gave him a few 
sovereigns. '* I think this will suffice," said he, putting the 
money into the miser's hand. 

The touch of gold was pleasant to him, it always made him 
smile; and he grasped the precious metal tightly in his palm. 

Lord Altamont continued : ** I fear your friend my servant 
will soon be no more ; but I request you to see he has a decent 
Y ou kno w what I allude to, Mr. Levy : it is improper to 
speak before the event takes place ; neverthdess, one should 
provide in case of the melancholy necessity; so I trust to yojir 
taking the trouble of arranging those matters, and informing me 
when all is oven But, by the way, as Mr. Clarkson expressed • 
a wish that I should see that some small property he is possessed 
of be given to certain individuals, and as I promised him to 69 
to, I shall beg to have some conversation with you, Mr. Levy^ 
hereafter on uie subject. Mr. Glarkson's savings, I believe, were 
entrusted to your care ?'* 

Levy looked blank : he had secretly entertained a hope that 
this circumstance might not have been discovered, and that hi 
shoald have been able to retain the money to add to his own 
wealth. But finding himself mistaken, he could not altogeth^ 
deny the fact ; so he made light of the amount, and at length 
answered, 

"A mere trifle, my lord,— quite a trifle, I believe; for Mr. 
Clarkson never told me precisely the sum. The money is safe» 
I assure your lordship, whatever it may be, — safe and sealed up, 
it ehall be placed in your lordship's hands when the fit time is 
come." 

The thoughtless and the hardened speak of death, and of the 
dying, as if they tliemselves were exempt from the common lot! 
It is too frequently fearful, in every rank of life, to^ observe the 
lookers-on at a death-bed, especially the expectants of the good 
things which their friends or relatives are to leave behind them* 
One might suppose that such a time and place were the very lael 
where worldly thoughts coald find admittance ; and yet expeii- 
enoe show* it is fiur otherwise, and thai human nature in all llp 
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littleness is dispbyed at a death-bed alike as in a bali-rcNHn. There 
is no way of reconciling to our mind the various degrading cir- 
cumstances we see in others, and ara consciouai of in onrs^tes, 
except in the rememberance, that if human nature is ^ot regene- 
rated by the divine, it is a mass of incongruity, heartlessDess, 
and crime. Have we not ail seen the tender inquiries unremit- 
tingly made for the '* dear invalid^ by distant connexions^, under 
the expectation -of their relative's death, and of the possible gain 
which may accrue to them by the event, who never thought of 
the same individual when he was in health ? Have we not beard, 
too, the compliments of mere acquaintances upon such'' occasions, 
who look to the future heir, and hope to derive the advantage of 
his house and riches in entertainments and society, if nothing 
more ; and who enumerate the chanps and virtues of the dying 
or dead person, and turn up their eyes, and shake their heads, as 
though impressed with feelings of his worth, which never pre- 
viously crossed their mind ? All this, and much of the same kind, 
Under various aspects, has been and is to be seen every day; yet 
Still those who remain on earth covet the world's attention as 
sedulously as if these things were not so, as eagedy as if they 
were to abide here for ever. 

Reflections such as these crossed «ven Lord Altamont's mind 
as he once more approached the death-bed of Olarkson, from 
which he had retreated ; and under this temporary influence of 
feeling, he dropped a piece of money into Jane Bryan's lap, as 
she sat rocking herself on the low stool in patient tendance oa 
the dying man. She looked up at Lord Altamont, then at his 
gift, smiled, and said, — '* A little while ago, sir, this would have 
been a welcome sight ; it would have been of use to those who 
are cold in their graves ; but it is of no value, indeed it is not, 
to me now. However, thank you all the same; but it cannot 
bring back those who are gone. I have enough; my victuals I 
earn ; and the labourer, you know, sir, is worthy of his hire. 
My clothes are given to, me, and Levy shelters me- for tsdiing 
care of his house when he^s out ; and what does poor Jane want? 
nothing more here. No, give to him yonder, sir— give it to 
Levy, who loves the very sight of gold, — ^give it him to add to 
his 'heaps;" and she tendered Lord Altamont the money. 

••Nonsense !" he uttered in a disdainful voice,-*-" Nonsense! 
you are unwise, my good woman, to refuse any Advantage that 
'fortune throws in your way. Take my advice — it is not bad: 
keep the gold — ^look well to your patient ;" and so saying, he 
bowed — ^yes, bowed,-— to whom, to what?— to his servant*8 
corpse ! Such is the trick of iiabit, such is the faree of polished 
food-breeding when it has no foundation in nature, * 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

C%, what is now thy name to me. 

Though onoe nought seemM so dear? 
Perhaps a jest in hours of glee. 

To please some idle ear : 
And yet, like counterfeita* with me 

Impressions linger on. 
Though all the giAded heresy 

That pass*d fbr truth is gone I 

Watt's Literary Remaiks. 

NEW game is i^tarted in the course of pleasure. Charades 
rt the rage ; and for the benefit of after ages, to which it may 
e doubted this book will be handed down, be it known to 
uripus of posterity, that charades are acted enigmas — ^words 
lich the syllables comprehend various meanings, and afibrd 
!S to develope the story of the little drama, 
conclave was held in Lady Elizabeth*s drawing-room to 

choice of a word whereon to build the structure of their 
; and, after various rejections and selections, the word 
2ge was fixed upon as afibrding several interesting interpre- 
ts. Mr. Delamere, who had the casting vote in the de- 
1, agreed to draw up a programme of the performance, and 
rly day was named for its recital. 

ie parties being assembled, he spoke as follows : — ** I do 
retend to have made anything original, but I think my plot 
nterest; some new situations and ideas are woven into an 
ssue, which will stir up the audience. Afler the manner of 
rerman school, my hero, in order to obtain the woman of 
>ve, signs a bond with an evil spirit ; then comes remorse 
B ; and finally, either a bondage which delivers him over to 
;hment and sorrow, or else a bondage broken >^hich freest 
md gives him happiness. You shall deride which of those 
s shaU take place, when you have heard my scenes made 
I order of procedure : thus they stand at present. 
^y proud beauty appears first decked out for a ball, or 

other gala. An old woman asks to be allowed to see her, 
rom caprice is admitted to her presence. She brings a 
It of flowers, which is the offering of one who, she says, 
[lips her in secret Then follows a dialogue, which I will 

you at present, but in which the old woman pleads for 
the young one for pride 7 she ends by ofiering the poor old 
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^oioah charitjr, which the latter rejects, and irivises her wisely* 
as an old woman might do a young one. She goes away. 

** Scene changes to the study of Heinrich Schonberg. A 
knock is heard at his door; he asks angrily, being distuibed, 
* Who is there^' He hears the voice of his nurse, for it is she 
who knocks ; he rises and opens the door. She exclaims ag^nst 
his long-protracted studies, his vigils, of which his care-worn 
eountenance is the consequence. She tells him to give himself 
up to the emprise of winning the heart of the proud beauty who 
scorns all her suitors ; 'For,' she said, *her wealth would make 
you happy; and if once she loved yoU, you would in return 
make her happy by your superiority over adl other men in wis- 
dom and acquirements.' He heeds her not ; he is peevish, and 
declares all womankind to be frivolous, despicable—^* All save 
you, Dinah : good Dinah, you know I honour yo^u; but love 
^ould only interfere with my high pursuits, — I will never love.* 

*• Scene changes to a fisherman's hut on a bleak shore./ The 
proud beauty is seen, not in her gorgeous attire, but in simple 
clothing, tending a sick child. The fisherman declares that no 
one can save the child but the student Heinrich, and that he el- 
pects him every moment. He comes — ^he administers some 
elixir ; the child seems to be reanimated — it lies in the lap of the 
beauty, the Lady Ouendoline. Heinrich has leisure to behold 
her — and beholding, madly, passionately, suddenly loves. Ob- 
serving the efiect she has produced, she assumes a haughty air/ 
forbids him to attend her as he purposes to do on her way home. 
A domestic comes for that purpose/with whom she departs. 

^* Scene. changes again to his study. He confesses to his 
nurse, who is anxiously expecting him, that all his indifierence 
is ended ; that unless he obtains the Lady Guendoline's love, he 
shall (fie. At first she rejoices at this; but as she finds, by an- 
other visit to the lady, that all hope of weaning her from her 
high estate to marry a poor and lowly-born student are vain, she 
agam comes home to her boy, as she calls Heinrich, and con- 
fesses that it was a foolish thought which made her suppose the 
great and beautiful one could marry a poor student, and that he 
had better turn his mind to some trade, and set himself to useful 

SursuitSj instead of spending his youth and health in vanities, 
leinrich becomes furious, and threatens her life. Now ensues 
a sc^ue of great pathos ; her courage disarms his wrath, and m 
her turn she falls into his arms, declares she will do anything to 
obtain for him his wishes. He raises her up ; — scene closes. 

** When it opens again, some days are supposed to have 
•kpsed. The nurse is leaning over Heinrieh's coucht de8pai^ 
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This life. She prayft for him; but declares that if he wlQ 
ray for himself, her prayers must be vain. He scoffs at 
uid mak^ signs 4hat he is dying. She says,- that if he will 
hare patience, only^ry to live, she will seek the fishermto*8 
vho has the leputation of being a cunning man, a discoverer 
rrets, a vender of charms which he brings from far ^ff lands; 
dthough she has little faith in these matters, and even 
a whether or not they be lawful, she will, to reMore her 
>py Heinrich, seek his aid.* He feebly pres'ses lier hand; 
eparts. 

Jcene changes to fisherman's hut* She declares her miak 
— namely, that she is come for a love-potion. The man 
s, that he can work no charm unless he is acquainted with 
imes of the parties, their circumstances, &c. She hesi- 

and is going away ; * Then,' said the fisherman,, ' ycHi will 
im die.' — * No, I cannot bear to see him die; the, child 
B place, as it were, filled that of my own whfch heaven 
from me.' She again asserts her incredulity respecting the 
iety of using such means, and her unwillingness to have 
rse to them. The iisherman replies in a mocking tone, 
3ne then, and close his eyes and lay him out: it is all you 
to do. Yet stay,* as slie was about to depart ; * hear me : 
I at twelve to-night ; you will save Heinrich's life, and shall 
besides the philter you demand. Ouly bring with you hfs 
name, written by himself on a bit of black-edged paper.' 
signs that she will do so, and leaves the place. Scene 
I. ■ ' ' ■ • 

yUrtain rises. The nurse is again seen on a desolate shore : 
winkling liglit is visible in the distance; she follows it, 
ing it is the fisherman's evening lamp; but a violent storm 
8 on— she loses her way — she is in despair among tangled 
eed and rocks, and as the lightning and thunder increase, 
rays : the storm abates — her courage is renewed. ' Yon- 
I the. spot,' she said ; ' yonder is the cottage :' but when she 
es the place, no v*estige of the cabin is to be seen. Lost in 
er, she thinks the storm must have destroyed jt; but the 
t of its remains would surely be strewn about, whereas not 
Irge is to be seen. She feels appalled ; she thinks she has 
wrong in seeking for supernatural aid from any other than 
its legitimate source — prayer; and she blesses herself that 
as been saved from committing a crime. A bright moon- 
me succeeds to the storm; she prepares to return home, 

a little yellow monkey starts up in her path, screamf 
ff and, as if in derision, chatters, and mocks a human laugh. 
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With her stick she strikes at the animal ; hot he evades ibe strole'l 
and scampers off. She returns to Heiniich Schonberg, and, to 
her astonishment, finds him op and dressed, and -apparently 
well ; but she thinks his air is wild and unnatural. She ques- 
tions him ; he does not immediately reply. She tells him her 
story. He listens attentively, looks perplexed, and tells her 
with a boastful air, that she need not mind anything, for he lias 
obtained all his wishes ; and describes how he had a dreapi, in 
which he signed a paper wiUi his own name ; and scarcely had 
he done so, when he awoke, and a page from the Lady Guendo- 
line brought him a letter, saying her father was dead, and her 
heart and hand were at her own disposal, and were his if he 
chose to accept them. The nurse screams and faints. 

*' Scene changes to a magnificent palace, where all is splen- 
dour. The nurse, however, appears in her old rags. She de- 
clares Uiat soQ3e months have gone by in this palace, and her 
boy has married the great, the beautiful Lady X^uendoline ; hut 
that 9he has never known one moment's peace; that she feels lie 
has bought this happiness at a fearful price; and scarcely has she 
finished her melancholy forebodings, when the fisherman enters, 
shows him his signature to a bond, in which he had promised 
to do everything he bade hini under pain of losing his life, and 
finally commands Heinrich in this instance forthwith to marder 
his nurse, or see his wife slain before his eyes. A horrible con- 
flict ensues; the Lady Guendoline rushes in, and as she bad 
been charmed, as she declares, at her christening, the evil one 
rushes away, crying out that the bond will be good at the ex- 
piration of twenty years. Scehe closes. 

*' Curtain again rises on a lawn. Twenty years are supposed 
to have elapsed. It is again a gala-day. Heinrich and his youth- 
ful bride are become aged people. He laments his former ef' 
rors, and deep remorse has made him pass the intervening years 
in doing good. The nurse is qiiite decrepit, but still with them. 
Troops of children pass before, and express their gratitude for 
the benefits bestowed on them by Heinrich and Lady Guenddine. 
Then follow aged men and women, evidently objects of their 
bounty. But in the midst of this happiness, the demon fisher- 
inan rushes in with his bond, and attempts to drag Heinrich 
away. The children, by a sign from the old nurse, catch at the 
bond and tear it in a thousand pieces. He exclaims ' 111® 
bondage is broken !' The curtain falls." 

" How interesting !" exclaimed the ladies who were sitting in 
judgment upon the piece :-— The men sneered: Lady Eliz^h 
said it would do excellently well, and insasied that Ethel AfsS 
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^y the part of the pniise. The inferior personages, the figu^ 
rafiif£«v were easily obtained in the servants^. But the monkey 
^— who Tirould enact the monkey? 

Mr. Dan^pier declared he had seen an Italian boy, who car- - 
ried about an animal which, with a little training, would be ex- 
actly calculated to play the part. In fine all difficulties were 
smoothed or abrogated, — -the day named for the enactment of 
the piece. The parties met constantly in the interval to pre- 
pare for the night of public representation ; and every one who 
has ever engaged in such recreations, knows to what a multt^ 
plicity of interests, lOves, jealousies, and quarrels, they give 
birth. During this time of preparation, the world of London 
were as busy in commenting upon the projected play as though^ 
it were, a matter of serious moment. Cards were bsued to all 
the chosen of the fashionable circle, with "Charades" written 
on one corner, and 4he notice " To a very small party?' on the 
other. Various were the intrigues to get asked, and various 
the heart-burnings and jealousies excited. 

During this tinje Mr. St, Aubyn had sedulously kept out of 
the way ; but one aj&ernoon, as Lady Elizabeth and her cousin 
were walking by the Serpentine, .they unexpectedly met .him. 
His countenance was unusually serious. He bowed, and was 
passing on; but Lady Elizabeth stopped, held out her hand, , 
and aaid in her most winning tone and manner, 

"How long it is sjnce we have eeen you !" 

*'I did not suppose 4hat you. Lady Elizabeth, could have liad 
time to miss me." , 

She eoloured, and asked •* Why not?" though her conscience 
told her why. ' 

"Is it in scenes of constant gaiety and splendour that we' 
have leisure to remember /Hcnc?* who form no part of the glit- 
tering circle?" 

"If you mean to allege that you have been banished from 
my memory because my rank and station place me among ray 
equals; and I am partaking of their innocent enjoyments, you 
wrong me. I have often wished for you, often wondered where 
you could be.'' 

There was a softness in her voice as she spoke these words, , 
that would have disarmed a far more indifferent hearer than Mr. *| 
St. Aubyn of any feeling of anger. He continued to wdk by ;*' 
her side almost unconscious that he had joined her; his heart 
was leaping as though it would burst its bounds; he could 
make no answer — ^he was enthralled. 
<* But you will be a spectator at our play," she continued, "though 
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yoa do not go to theatres in general ! Tliink how mtereatiog it 
will be! I have persuaded papa to rengn us his study forour 
atsige, and the dininff-room is turned into seats for the audience^ 
and they make imperfect theatre. Nothing can be better managed. 
I am sure the part of Heinrich will suit Mr. Delamere, and 
that of the nurse Ethel ; but I must not tell you the secret, at 
least not the word of enigma, for that would deprive you of' the 
amusement of finding it out." 

This unpleasant subject, for it was unpleasant to him, again 
restored Mr. St. Aubyn to his senses, and he replied gravely, 

'* Dear Lady Elizabeth, these scenes I ought not to mingle in; 
I have perhaps been already toa much in then). Our paths in 
life, I am aware, lie far apart : if I have for some few moments 
of my existence ever forgotten that they did so, forgive me. I 
have been much to blame. The past, believe me,, shall remain 
buried in my own breast ; but I feel It wDl be necessary that I 
should return to a less responsible situation than the one I now 
hold : I regret that I was ever tempted to enter upon it. Bot 
enough ; — ^yet, before I go to the country, I wisli to speak to 
you, Lady Elizabeth, if you will accord me one interview in a 
less public place of resort than the one we are now in,-— and the 
sooner the better.*' 

During the time he had been Speaking, Lady Elizabeth's coon' 
tehance bore testimony to the interest she felt, and its expression 
was,altemaiely anxious and fori'ot^t^. 

" Come to ine to-morrow at twelve o'clock I will receive you 
alone." 

EtheU who had hung back, and was walking apart from them 
at some distance, now joined them. 
*^ "You were very discreet, Ethel, not to join us sooner," her 
'^ousin*said, forcing a laugh, "as if we two could have had any 
si^rets to communicate." 

)* I did not inquire," replied the former, wiUi less of sweet- 

neils in her tone of voice than was her wont, "whether you had 

or not. But 1 again repeat, that I conceive you are not behaving 

ingenuously ; and I no longer entertaan that high opinion of your 

.integrity, which marked the early years of our friendship." 

"Really! Well, Ethel, I am sorry for it: but I know the 
cause of this change in your sentiments towards me — jealousy r' 
And she beckoned to the servant, to make tlie carriage, wMeh 
had been following them, draw up to the walk. 

" Elizabeth," resumed Miss Delamere when, she and her 
cousin were seated in the carriage, "I eannot suffer your np" 
just accusationi to pass without an answer. I am rery certain 
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! yodrsetf aware that there can be no jealousy between 
ilizabeth and Ethel Deiamere. I never should dream 
sing yonr paUi. Mr» St. Aubyn never gave me the 
t reason to suppose I could be anything to him ; and 
itself would be my safeguard. For though I know that 
ir above me in all that constitutes superiority of being 
could induce me to nourish a passion for a man who 
return it: I would sooner die. . But nevertheless, I 
>bserve the unhappiness, the total overthrow of character 
prospects in life, which you are preparing for one so 
, and not tell you that you are guilty. Others may not 
to incur your displeasure by speaking to you wit^ the 
y I am^doiiig; but I feel, that having done so, you will 
me, and I had better return to the^ country. My health, 
s in fact not strong, will be a natural plea to account to 
Itamont for my leaving; town ; and. therefore, Elizabeth, 
y day I shall inform him that^uch is my intention." 
nsense !" said Lady Elizabeth imperiously ; and then 
g herself, she changed her manner, and coaxingly en- 
her cousin to alter her determination and to remain. But, 
astonishment and displeasure, Etliel was firm |o her re- 

Elizabeth sent for Mr. Deiamere, and told him his sister had 
)me unaccountable fancy, and would not act in the charade, 
im forthwith to the castle. •' Do you know," added Lady 
th, *'if you will promise not to tell, I think Ethel has a 
ice for Mr. St. Aubyn ; and as he threatens to give up 
I she wishes to prove that she too cares not for it." 
Deiamere looked at Lady fUizabeth steadiastly-and replied, '' 
Ethel ! I trust she has not suffered such a hopeless pang 
old upon her as that of loving Mr. St. Aubyn. But if she 
3 had far better stay in this region of indifference, where 
lught hurries past another, and none have time to settle 
(^eling, thah go to the silence and tranquillity of the coun- 
lere, on the contrary, every thought is engraven deep on 
id, and every feeling become a passion. No, no; Ethel, 
•main where she is." 

sides," rejoined Lady Elizabeth, " nobody will play thfe 
nurse, in * Bondage,' half so well. Do, Mr. Deiamere 
isist on her remaining." 

im for your use^ I five but to obey you," said Mir* De- 
theatri<^iy ; " and Ethel shall play the nurse^" 
er brother's desire. Miss Deiamere did remain ; and de- 
sd to j^ve that she was not in love witk Mr. St. tAubyn, 
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pimared to act her part in the charade, although she kne^ 
Ac did not approve of it, with ail the power of which^ she was 
capable. 



CHAPTER XX. 



But if fond love tby heart can gain, 

I never broke a vow ; 
Nae maiden lays her skiith to me, 

I never loved but you. ' 
For you alone I wear the ring. 

For you I wear the blue ; 
For you alone I ilrive to sing ;— ^ 
Oh ! tell me how to woo thee, love, 

Oh ! tell me how to woo thee ! 
For thy dear sake nae care I'l) take, 

Tho' ne'er another trow me. 



OidBaUad. 



The next day Mn St. Aubyn waa punctual to the time agreed 
upon for his interview, and found Lady Elizabeth awaiting his 
arrival. After the first words of courtesy had been exohanged, 
she pointed to a seat, and requested he would inform her of the 
subject on which he had desired.to speak to her. 

Making an e^ort to appear composed, he replied, '* You are 
already aware of the unfortunate cause. Lady Elizabeth, which 
brings me before you ; let us lay aside for once all deception, 
and speak without disguise." 

Lady Elizabeth bowed her hes^d in token of acquiescence. He 
resumed. 

** The last time I met you in this room, L believed — I hoped 
that I was not indifferent to you* If L was too presumptuous, 
the circumstances of tliat brief moment of dehrium must plead 
my excuse. But, I appeal to you. Lady Elizabeth, could I— 
could any man in my place have entertained such a hope, and re- 
sign it at once without an* attempt to discover whether it was Hlu- 
iBory or not ?" 

He spoke very slow, and paused bet ween each sentence. Lady 
Elizabeth felt that her usual presence of mind was deserting her, 
—-that, in despite of herself, her heart pleaded for its natural 
nght6-<-that a mist swam before her eyes, and a cold thrill pass- 
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ti over her yeihs, and Bhe acknowledged to herself that she dkt 
k>ve Mr. St. Aubyn. There was a silence v at length she spoke.. 

** We are not alwavs the masters of our inclinationsLi but Mre 
are or ought to be of our actions. If I have betrayed feelings 
which-— which should perhaps have remained concealed, I ap- 
peal to your candour, whether or not a daughter, who has a pa* 
rent to consult* is justified in a calmer moment of reflection in 
compromising herself further till that father is made acquainted 
with the subject; and whether it would not be more honourable 
in you to press your suit with Lord Altamont, rather than to en* 
tangle me in a reply which it is unfitting for me to make withoui 
his sanction. 

Mr. St. Alibyn felt that he had nothing to urge against this 
plausible speech, although his whole soul cast it o^ as irrelevant 
to the present moment : and he knew it to be what it was— « 
heartless contrivance. 

"Oh! Lady Elizabeth, I read at once your true meaning in 
your cautious answer : you intend that the rejection .of my «uit 
may come through y6ur father. It is well, — it is perhaps com- 
passionate in you to will it so ; bpt I feel it is but justice to my- 
self to tell you for the last time/ that though many may love, and 
all must admire you, none will love you with such a love as 
mine. It is not that niy unhappy passion blinds me to your de- 
fects,— -it is not that I suppose, without a change of mind and a 
renewal of principle, you could make me happy, or that 1 could 
be so myself; but I do so love you, that I would run all hazards 
to make you mine which are not absolutely guilty : and who can 
tell but that I might save you, were you mine, from the thousand 
dangers which surround you I Oh ! Elizabeth, listen to me. I 
am no selfisli pleader, who regards his own happiness alone: on 
the contrary, 1 know I enter upon a maze of trouble in thus pro- 
mising to devote niy life to yours. But again, again I do so. 
Are you touched with my sincerity ? Is there any leaning to- 
wards me? Do I speak the common language you are so used 
to hear, or does the truth of my attachment convey to your 
heart some shadow of the subject of that love which dwells in 
roe?" 

** It does, she said, tendering him her hand ; and he was about 
to relapse into a lover's rhapsody, when she added quickly, 
" But Mr. St. Aubyn, as you have been candid with me, and I 
thank you for it, hear me attentively. I deny not that you are 
the person of all others to Whom I think I should best like to 
resign my liberty. Nevertheless, I believe I am not sufficiently 
weaned from the world ; it is but lately, you know, that I havie 
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QBtered it. I donbt if I should be contented in leading the life I 
you are called upon toJead. I fear you would find roe, involun- f 
tarily perhaps, growing dull and dissatisfied : you would see that 
I was so, however much I might try to conceal it ; and apy 
forced attempts to appear cheerful would neither satisfy you nor 
mysell*. Then I should dread the ridicule which would be pass- 
ed upon me for becoming a * parsons wife t' " 

She looked if. him and saw the biliemess of the sting with ^^ 
which she wounded him. '^ It is not," she resumed, *' that 1 ^ 
do not honour you, Mr. St. Aubyn ; — yes, I do above all the 
gay young men who court me. But thai is not enough: my 
husband must be alike honoured by the great and tlie lowly, the 
gay and the serious. Under this impression of doubt as regards 
myself can we not remain friends,— be as we are^ — in short, fpr 
a time, till we both agree, eithefbrave everything, or part ?" 

There was a semble of ingeniousness in this confession whidi 
struck Mr. St. Aubyn as being noble and disinterested. It com- 
piety overset his better judgment, and. he interpreted it conse^ 
quently more in accordance with his wishes than with the truth. 

** Do you then still bid me hope ? May I flatter myself that 
it is possible I should persuade you that I could make you happy ? 
Or even if it be only true that you honour me above the crowd 
who do you homage, is it p>o6sible that I should forego all chance, 
and resign the prize without striving to obtain it? No, Lady 
Elizdbe^ ;" and he took her not unwilling hand, and, as he 
pressed it to his lips, added, **No, dear Elizabeth ; till you 
yourself dismiss me, 1 will never abandon the attempt. Say 
tl^iat you do sanction my endeavouring to dissipate the doubts ypu 
entertain — say that you do." 

** 1 do, I do !" and slie gently returned the pressure of bis 
hand. '*And yet," she rejoined, *' should I be convinced Uiat 
I am unfitted to render you happy, — should I at last be obliged 
to confess that I could not conform to your mode of life as a 
clergyman,— would you change your professioa for my sake?" 

He dropped her hand — he turned cfeadly pale. ♦* Never ! 
No, Lady EHzabetli, you only said this to try me ; you l^now 
that I could not; anything I would do but //lo/— you would not 
wish it." 

•* Indeed I would not!" said Lady Elizabeth with emphasis. 
*^ I am sufiiciently good, at least, not to wish you to endanger 
your own soul for my sake." 

Again he relapsed into rapture : he .thought she would be, if 
she were not now, all that he might with safety love ; and instead 
of breakingthethrali which held him as he had proposed, he left 
ber that day more enanioured, more blinded than ever. The 
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^^is of friendship on Avhich she desired to rest their present at- 
""i^nient appeared so safe, so consistent with his duties, that he 
^termined to continue to watch over her footsteps-^-^to be; as it 
Were, her guardian angel ; and he even persuaded himself (this 
^phistry of the passions exists in the hearts of the wisest per- 
sons) thai he was delegated to foe to her a warder against the dan- 
gers by which she was surrounded. • - 

We must not parley with temptation: if we would escape the 
finare, wo must &ee from it. 



CHAPTER XXL 

It is not the length of our life which can give 
One idea of what it is really to five : - 

Ah ! no f *tis the heari that lives more in one minoto 
Than an' age of moiiotoiiouB indiffcreooe has in it 

da 

The night had anived, and the company were assembled and 
placed to view the representation of the charade. Great were 
the expectations which had been formed; but when the curt^n 
drew up, and discovered ^Lady Elizabeth, a murmur of applause 
and adnnration^ran through the crowd, even before she had spoken 
a word. Magnificently attired, her queen4ike beauty never before 
appeared so splendid. When she spoke, all was hushed, and 
attention hung upon her words. It was not acting — it was real 
life; the sentiments of the part she played were completely 
those of her own breast. She complained of the heartlessness 
of the unsatisfactory life she led, and yet of her unwillingness 
to resign it ^ shei detailed the passion she felt for a being whose 
love, if it were her own, would yet not satisfy her, since she 
deemed it to be an inglorious sentiment. 

In the midst of this soliloquy a petition is brought in, said to 
be from an aged woman who awaits an answer : it contains a re- 
quest to be admitted to her presence. She played the capricious 
woman well, first refusing to receive the visiter^ then consenting 
to do 8o. The monotony of her pleasures, she tliought, might 
be somewhat relieved by a new object of interest. 

Bat when Ethel scame oiv the atage, representing the old nurse, 
mingled smiles and regrets that she should personate such adia- 
racter were seeir and expressed. The youth and beauty of her 
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eolinteBnioo ooaM not be disguised,— perhaps she had not tiit 
that they should* The silver hair and black veWet cap, with the' 
tie frill of lace arouqd the oval face, and the assumed stoop 
her gait, did not mask the actual youth of this reprQsentati¥e (flfji^ 
age ; and yet she gave the impression which the character wai |«» ^ 
intended to produce. The tender devotion of a nurse to anon' 
lihg*.could not be greater than that which she bore to her btothei; 1>^ 
and the reality of her own feelings gave a truth to tlie enactment L^ 
of the attachment which came home to the bosoms of all. y]^ 

It is easy to act well when we are playing the passiouBwe 
feel: Miss Delamere's representation of the nurse tlirilled to the ||| 
very heart's core of the spectators; and if Lady Elizabeth's k 
beauty won for her the admiration of the audience, Ethel's sim- j^ 
pie pathos found its way to the deepest recesses df the feelings. 
In the scene where Mr. Delamere, as Ileinrich, is about to murder 
her in a fit of Ireniied violence ibr opposing his passion, the in- 
tense yet calm expression of the agea woman pleading with the ^ 
creature whom she had nursed was sa very remarkable, that some L 
men as well as women were moved even to tears^ ^ This wan a |m 
triumph which she knew not of, as she declared afterwards, tilt |^ 
the spectators themselves confused it ; for she said, '*I dared not h^ 
look at the crowd, or I should have totally failed. I never Wiew i,^ 
before how easy it is to seem to look, and yet not io see.^ ^^ 

Mr. Delamere acted the part he had chalked out for himself 
with consummate skill: he was equally the devoted enthusisE^ 
whether to science or to love ; and when he entered upon the 
mystical characteristics of the student he was personifying, it 
was difficult not to believe that . he^ was speaking in his own 
person. 

The bursts of applause which followed the <3ropping of the 
curtain were the efiusionaof genuine admiration, and repaid all 
the anxiety and trouble which the actors h^d taken. One only 
thing was wanting to the gratification of Lady Elizabeth : it was 
the expressed homage of Mr. St. Aubyn. She had seen him, it 
ia true, with his eyes rivited en her during the performance f but 
when all approtfcihed to give Iipt the meed of applause, he from 
whom it' would have been most grateful was silent At length 
she contrived to draw near the place where he lutd stood during 
^e whole performance. 

'* Mr. St. Aubyn," she said, '* I fear you have been wearied ; 
and although we all acted our best and endeavoui^ to amv8<e» 
we have not been auccessful in entertainii^ you. Tell me, do 
you not think we acted /o/era6/^ ?" 

" A |;reat deid too well, Lady Elizabeth." 
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Dwell! How rediinileus ! What do you mean 

' meaning trahnot be briefly told ; «id I had far rather iK>t 

sed to its^dkelosnre." ^ 

y, now you frighten me," she replied ; " I dare not a|^ 

you, or I shall be quite unfit for the duties: of the even^ 

ties 1^* exdaimed Mr. St. Aubyn with marked emphasis 
sorn^ smile. 

8," said Lady Elizabeth, resuming the haoghty air that 
«ral to her, and looking steadily at him,—" duties, Mr. 
>yn. There are duties we owe ourselves and society 
we ought not to neglect^ and when some stern sectarian 
res a gloomy doctrine, offensive to common sense and 
n feeiihg, which has nothing in unison with the received 
} of social intercourse, iris high time to assert^ that aU 
Ices not consist in finding fault wjth innocent recreation, 
ondemning pleasures of which particular persons may 
wrong to partake. Enough, Mr. St. Auhyn : . I am ^orty 
3d you to come here this evening ; I ishall never do so 
n any si mrlar occasion." 

dy Eirzabeth, you have nothing to regret. The sorrow 
B, — the pleasure of the evening be yours." And as he 
he moved and passed her, and was 48oon lost in the crowd. 
1 him passed away all the pleasures of the night to Lady 
!th : but she was determined nevertheless riot to betray her 
(, and called to Lord Deloraine to occupy the vacant place 
side. ' -^ 

m have effected wonders,'* he said : ** even^ my brother 
ot resist coming to be a spectator of your play. But his 
as turned long ago, as you well know ; so that is not to be 
ed at. How can you find it in your heart. Lady Bliza- 
> mak^ such a fool of poor St. Aubyn ?" 
lever made a fool of any one, and least of all of your bro- 
I beg. Lord Deloraine, you will not allege a charge 
me which would be vei^ injurious to my character were 

S so Well known," Lord Deloraine went on to say, ** ^at 
l^ing of love for^ou, that I should be tempted to call him 
irat for his presumption, were he not my brother.*' 
'. St. Aubyn is not presumptuous,** answered Lady filii- 
haughtily. ' 

you do not consider his pretensions in that light, it is not 
to do 8o»*' rejoined Lord Deionune " But, at all events, 
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I will not endme cdhnly to see him usnrp^ tli^ a^^ctioiii I M 
aspired to obtain*— ^yon must pronounce between us." 

Lady Elisabeth's nature was one which might be mastered bj 
eOBvietioa, huiooaldnot be swayed by any weaker motive— eer^ 
tsHily not hy fear. Lord Deloraine's «* you must decide betweei 
us,'* failed not to make her confess to herself, that though ulti* 
malely this was trAer yet her decimon should not take place one 
moment soon^er than she willed it,«Hiot, in short, until she knew 
with greater certainty whether to devote herself to love or to am- 
bition. 

When Lady Elizabeth attempted 4hat night to compose he^ 
self to sleep, all the personages of the scene in which she had 
been engaged passed confusedly before her, to the- utter exclusion 
of rest ; and after various attempts; she arose, and opening her 
window, beheld the daylight-^the silent monitor whtchy^Siera 
night's revel, does by that very silence -convey so many serioua »• 
tmChs, that few can bear to look upon it. ** Close the shutters, fit 
Mary,—- light the lamp," is commonly tlie. order given to the 
drowsy waiting*maid, who giaiclly obeys, ajad returns to her bed 
to knit her broken dreams together again as best she may. ~ 

But/jady Eh'zabeth on this occasion did not shut out the pale 
blue light of morning : she welcemed it, together with the fresh ^ 
air by which it was accompanied. Her.brow was hot and feve^ 
ish ; she wished to commune with herselfr and she felt that the 
best anodyne she could take for that purpose was the breath of H 
the morning. As yet none of the factitious aids which under- I* 
mine the constitution 4hey are given to soothe, had ever poisoned 
the wholesome current of her blood. Remorse was still a 
stranger to her; its wixhering touch had hotchafed her bloom; — 
if her self-communjng had been of the right sort, it never might. 

•• Lady EHizabeth's eyes wandered over the scene before her. 
How diiferent from the hom-s of busy concourse were the now 
empty streets t the glittering sunbeam danced upon the opposite 
windows, as though in derision of the sleeping inmates. On |^ 
the roofs of the houses one or tivo solitary crows from the neigh- 
bouring cemetery told of death. Death in this populous city has 
its banners and escutcheons, as well as in tlie lone churchyard. 
The King of Terrors maintains his pemp everywhere, close l^ 
the festive hoard as by the couch of tlie sick and suffering: he is 
about us, above us, below us, and we heed not his insignia. 

One or two miserable-looking wretohes crawled dong ths 
pavement, who under shelter of some doorway had found that 
fleep which was denied to many beds of down ; but whose pai^ 
timlar cdUjsga now demanded ^eir usual work: they looked 
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ev#ry heap of dast^ into every gutter; their business lay 
amoDgst the dirt of the earth : how much of that of their beV 
^ersties also iu similar filth of a^ moral kind, though their ayoca* 
tions hear another title ! A single backneyrcoach, witJi its jaded 
^nrsesy jingled along the pavement. Nothing was joyous save 
^e sparrows ; and ev^n they seemed corrupted by the life they 
led: pent 4ip in the city's din, they bustled, and jostled* and 
chirped as though they would tear one another to pieces. 

Lady Elizabeth was. not an imaginative, she was a reasoning, 

person; and yet even she drew some analogy between the things 

of sense and those which were passing in her own mind. She 

smiled .as she thought, ** How like those vile, noisy birds are the 

assembled crowds in which I, pass my life ! Is it worth while 

10 to pass pne*s life ? .Certainly not ; but while anything is to 

be gained I will not slacken my course. I despise the persons, 

the^generality of them, with whom I mingle: and yet it is the 

multitude that makes up the brute force of society. Fortunately 

it does «oi know its own power— not yet at least: or what 

Would become of that which we, the few , exercise over it? Ycs< 

I must go on like a hack horse till I have decided on my position 

snd gained it: then it will be time enough to think of backing 

iivto a narrower circle, and holding «i smaller court: thea I will 

Hot think, only s^st. My time is not yet come to * detekret rec- 

Uter }* but when ixdoea come, as come it must, would not love 

and domestic delights beautify the home-scene of life more than 

tJie gilded cornice and the hilaid 6oor ? St. Aubyn, and Lord 

Deloraine— -^which shall it be? Love, devotedness, intellectual 

power, accotnpanied by grace of person, are yours, St. Aubyn. 

Oh,' with you how happy I could be! But in your portions,* 

with your trammels around enjoyment, I could not be satisfied. 

Oh ! why can you ©ot change places with your brother ?« — I^rd 

Deloraine is handsome too, and clever, and thinks he loves me; 

but I know his thoughts and the nature of them better than he 

knows. them himself. He thinks lam a fitting pieee of parade 

to form a part of his estabhshment ; and I barter my person 

against his. coronet and his position in life^— theyc/o/, in short, 

of his- household estate. It is well, it is a fair bargain, there is 

nothing to he said against it ; and it will suit me better in the long* 

run than, love in a parsonage— what if I could have both t 

But that oaniK>t be: Iwill think of gems, and splendour, and 

parade,, and power ; and only for a little while, a very little 

while longer, indulge a lew stray thoughts of kindness and of 

My on St. Aubyn." 

Tb« Miahad OQw briUi«ntly ri9en> and the Tariaos itioeramt 
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dealean were plying their bosiness in the cries of their mornidg 
sde. These discoi^ant sounds reminded Lady Elizabeth that-it i; 
was her accustomed hour of sleep, and she laid her head on her tj 
pillow diercfore, with a desire to forget courts, coronets, and er- « 
mine ; and to woo the softer visions of love, affection, and fond 'k 
devotion to visit her at least in dreams. ■ t 

While such was the last waking wish of Lady Elizabeth, her 
cousin Ethel Delamere had fully realized the vision. a 

Miss Delamere had made, in the preceding evening, a sensa- * 
tion in the great world, which was the more impressive from 
having been totally unexpected. No one hitherto' had said any 
thing about her, except that she was a pretty girl, — the common 
praise bestowed on all persons who come new on the scene of 
life. But the nature mid warmth of her acting in the character 
of the nurse •* brought her forward," to use the expression of a 
person who had carefully scrutinized her during the performance, 
and who at its close pronounced her to be "delightfol." This 
roan was one of those whose verdict on all similar subjects, 
whether as regarded persons or things, was allowed to be, lilie 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, irreversible. 

It required but a spark to set the whole train of admiration on 
fire ; and the gentlemen, one and all, now cHsoovered that Miss 
Delamere was perfection, the thing to be worshipped during the 
season. Some called her a "nice creature," others a "dear 
creature," other "divine;" in fine, the epithets of excellence 
which were lavished upon her were as various as the persons who 
applied them : but they united in one point — in the newly awaken- 
ed admiration which was openly professed for Miss Delamere. 

Many ladies, in consequence of observing her success, (but 
who never thought of her before,) now asked to be introduced to 
her; It would have astonished any one^ not previously accus- 
tomed to observe such effects arise from similar causes, to See 
the tide of homage rolling in upon one who was lately so unob^ 
served. And upon herself what effect did this novelty produce ? 
That which it is natural it should do*— gratified pride. Yes, this 
was natural ; and insensible — nay, almost unworthy, must be the 
• character which remains dead to praise. But the crowning plea- 
sure of that pleasant evening to Miss DeIamere-*one of more 
than pleasure to her — one of a long-remembered feeling of posi- 
tive happiness — was, that Mr. St. Aubyn sought her out among 
the crowd, and taking her hand, with an expression of deep in- 
terest said, 

r "I must allow myself the gratification of telling you, Miss Dda- 
mere, that I never saw a partso/e/i^, I forgot in litft^img to you* 



Serving your gesttires, that you were acting. In short, I am 
Ton were not acting ; for every word you uttered expressive 
irotion to Heinrich was the actual sentiment you experi* 
for your brother. The purity, the refinement, the len- 
ss, the devotednes^ of your soul and spirit, were inimitably 
yed, and have fixed themselves indelibly on my recoUeclion/* 
'oor Ethel ! she felt an icy chill creep through her veins^ 
ren the rush of: the 4ie|art*s bloOd pouring its tide in rapid 
ion through her frame. She answered not, for she could 
»eak; but such emotion is contagious, — Mr. St. Aubyn 
from her very silence how Ethel loved him: it was a 
ledge which laid him under a vast responsibility. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Coine now ; what masks, what dances shall yn havib 
To wear away ^4 long age ol three hours 7 
What revels are in hand? is there no playi^ 
Tti case the anguish of a torturing hour? 

Mtdsunmtr NighVs Dream, 

URBTAY night was come round again, and Mr. Delamere 
rom habit, taken up his accustomed station in the Opera 
r. With his usual glance of recognition, he ascertained 
ras, and who was not, there^ He smiled contemptuously, 
tought his wonted round of visits must be made to various 
or the consequences might be serious on the day fallow- 
The first he entered was 4enanted by a young married 
ivhose celebrity as a beauty, and hitherto as a good wife, 
»e general theme whenever her name was mentioned. She 
)ne, her usual companion, having been engaged to attend 
d party at dinner, which made her late. When Mn De- 
i made his first obeisance, a pl'easureable smile lit up her 
t couutenance. He knew himself to be welcome, more 
ne perhaps than any other person ; and he saw the well- 
orgnefte^ glnttGUig ut ami then* retreating from half the sur- 
ngf circle, as they supposed themselves to be observed or 
^ the object of their curiosity. 

his is as it should be,*^ thought Mr. Delamere ; " I am 
^— ^o lar so good ; but still it wearies me." And he 
issed a yawn^ and made himself as agreeable as hetsould. 
»oke of the luxuriance of Mrs. S 'a hair; declared 
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that its glittering^ brightheiss reminded him of the goldett dust 
With which the Roraail ladies heightened the beauty of their 
tresses ; and hoped the threatened invasion of powder — that de- 
vice of some beauty sur h retoufi who espied the snow of 
age sprinkling its silver upon her tenip(e3, would be nobly re* !" 
pelled by the youthful beauties. ^ 

Mis. S looked grave. The very idea of powder made * 

her tremble. The rosy blushes for which she was so remark- ^ 
able deepened Upon her cheek as she exclaimed — ^ 

"Powder! dreadftill Oh! never, — it is iropossiblc-^it can- " 
hot become the fashion !" - i^ 

"I hope not; but if it did, I scarcely believe that you would * 
have courage to remain out of fashion, even at the price of 
disfiguring yourself." ' , 

"Dear! do you really think so?" And Mrs. S- ^, sm- ^ 

prised, tliought seriously of this assertion for the next three 
ensuing days. What an alternative ! to disfigure herself or be 
out of fashion ! If he had given her a problem in Euclid to 
solve, he could not have puzzled her more. 

It was always pleasant to Mr. Delamere to produce an effect 

of any kind ; siitr having givca Mrs. S food for her mind, 

he went on to deepen the impression by a thousand: silly sup- 
positions, which led her on from one point to another, Ull she 
was lost in a maze or conjecture respecting the threatened reform 
in fashion. Women had better employ themselves and their 
powers on that subject, than on a reform in politics ; at least, so 
thought Mr. Delamere ; and he wound up his discourse by a 
elimax of compliment, declaring that her beauty would alike 
shine forth under every transformation of fashion i^** Just," he 
said, *' as I think our constitution will do under that of all the fa- 
shionable political dressers of the day, who furnish itout, and cum- 
ber it with novelties, and distort it, inasmuch as they can do so, 
from the original form : but both will survive, depend upon it«" 

•* Both what?" asked the pretty Mrs. S— — , lost in the me- 
taphor of Mr. Delamere's compliments, — ♦*Both what?" 

** Oh ! I beg your pardon ; very true — I had forgotten. — Why, 
I meant to say, that your beauty must, under every possible dis- 
figurement of fashion, remain as pre-eminent as Englishmen's 
good sense, under all the froth and scum of the would-be pa- 



triots." 



** Yon don't say so, Mr, Delamere !" was her exclamation, 
not knowing what to reply. 

" Yes, I do," he answered i and murmxnring to himself " What 
a fool !" made room for another visiter in the box. 



His next visit was to a lady a» di;ittnguished for her talents as 
herlieauty. He felt that she also liked him ; and the conscioas- 
ness was mutual between them that they were friends,— that 
rarely-ei^isting tie between man and woman ; for such aflfections 
generally grow into something less or something more than 
friendship. With these two persons it never did so; but it must 
be ^nfessed that not only a high principle of virtue existed on 
th§ part of the woman, but that she was one of those very few 
happy persons who love their husbands. She was to him the 
xnistress in the wife ; while, on Mr. Delamere's part, an attach- 
ment which he held to even as to life itself, armed him with 
armour of proof. 

It was pleasant to these two persons to converse together ; 
they were perfectly difierent, . and Lady Evelyn disapproved of 
almost everything whicli Mr. Delamere advocated ; ne^vertheless 
she could not„ divest herself of the interest he inspired, and she said, 
whenever she heard him abused, which she did constantly by all 
his ** dear friends " " I am sure there is in him a fondation for 
all that is noble and generous, and he will turn out well in the 
end,— ^I am confident he will." 

Lady Evelyn was actually defending Mr. Delamere when he 
entered her box. Lord Stanfield hailed him with that peculiar 
mark of recognition which the freemasonry of the elite under- 
stand to imply '*you are one of us," and immediately entered 
upon various topics, half-mystical, half-farcical, in which Lady 
Evelyn was not a partaker. Some of the hieroglyphics of their 
discourse she did not wish to decypher, and some were really 
dead letter to her ; but she felt indignant to see the man who 
had been abusing Mr. Delamere only one minute before, affect 
in the next to be the keeper of his most secret thoughts, the in- 
timate fiiharer in his private history. She had lived too long in 
the world to be surprised at this, but it was, nevertheless, always 
despicable in her estimation. There are some minds who, from 
their innate purity, continue to be always pure— who walk un- 
spotted through the world, and to whom the mean nature of such 
duplicity comes ever with a feeling of repulsive novelty. She 
turned away, therefore, to listen to the music ; nor was it (ill 
Lord Stantield left her alone with Mr. Delamere, that she ad- 
dressed him. . ^ . 

**How can you," she asked, — "how can you continue to 
waste, your time upon such a man as that? You, who are natur- 
ally so sincere, so open, so affectionate — how can you bear to 
b^ a party to his insiticerity, his duplicity, heardessness I Ar« 
you a dupe, or are you yourself a deceiver ?" 
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**NeiUier my dear Lady Evelyn. Stanfield may beallyoji 
«ay he is ; but he is not the less delightfui. The greatest merit 
I know in any man or woman is to divert one; and their ^preatest 
crime to be a bore. Now Stanfield is super-excellently amosing. 
When I have been covered all over with tiie mantle of blue-di' 
vilism, he has cast it away, and placed me in a sunshine atmos- 
phere for hours together. That is a benefit which f can never 
forget ; I don't know any man to whom I am under such ob- 
ligations." 

** Nay, now, Mr. Delamere, were you serious, I would be 
serious loo. But I am perfectly persuaded that you only taOt 
thus ; you are, more than any one I ever knew, your own worst 
enemy. This jargon is very well in certain societies; but we 
are teie-d-tete. Is there any more delightful place for vktei^-ttit 
than an opera-box ? any one better calculated for philosophical 
observations ? You agree : well, then, be yourself your own 
noble self, (for noble yon are at heart,) and tell me, yobr troe 
friend, why you give the public such reason to suppose you a 
frivolous, dissipated — nay, pour trancher le mot, most criminal 
member of society. Awake from this idleness-— cast off the 
slough that conceals your real brightness — be the person that 
God and Nature have intended you to be, as respectable as yott 
are superior." 

•• You probe me to the quick. Lady Evelyn. It were much 
too long and too tedious a story to tell you what I am, and what 
I might have been. A blight is upon 4iiy existence, as upon my 
form, which nothing can wipe on. It existed before I was born 
—it was with me in my mother's breast — Oh, revenge, revenge J 
could I but revenge her, my business on earth is done, and then 
it would close — and not ingloriously either." 

Lady Evelyn endeavoured to smile as she said, ** These ro- 
mantic bursts of feeling, from whatever cause they spring,' show 
me that you have lost none of the freshness of the heart's feel- 
ings ; and as long as that is the case, there is always time to re- 
trieve errors, to retrace false steps, to regain a post of eminence." 

** Of eminence ! — in what?" and his laugh thrilled through 
Lady Evelyn's frame and made her silent. " A post of eminence, 
Lady Evelyn!" he resumed ; " where, at this crisis' and at this 
point of time ? Are you not aware that all the high things of the 
earth are cast down? If I wrote a poem like Milton, would any one 
read my verses ?— if a work of fiction like Bui wer, would it be un- 
derstood ? No ; it would be taken up to amuse the vacant mind in a 
▼acant hour. But read ! who reads now ? Life goes on too fast 
for reading. It fiies on a rail-road ; it pauses not to look at what 
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B h^f-^it oatoiot if it would: if il did, it would stand 
ke a blasted tree^iit sl deneit The people of its own ge- 
i woidd be ages in advance ^— but in advance of what? 
re V the queslion-'^ne I cannot answer, or anybody else, 
e. Not that I mean to ^assert there is not more talent 
lan ever existedr^I think there is. The greater part of 
ks on belles lettres, essays, &c. which appear (tliough I 
; is said otherwise) possess sufficient talent to have asto- 
^e world had they issued from the press thirty oi forty 
lai^ : but now they are mere waste paper; they satisfy 
gry maws of the idle, but they are neither appreciated nor 
Elt8U)iy and politics — the first nobody iias time for; the 

generation ai:e acting a history, for futurity to write 
they have no leisure^,, or inclination, to read what the past 
lOns have done— they feel 4M) veneration for what their 
rs have effected for them. THey must do all for them- 
unconnected by any link with the past, and self-satisfied 
y will create a future which must Jbe perfect, since tliey 
B making of it. But I weary you, 'dear Lady Evelyn, 
itely for you, here comes, I hope^ a more amusing sue* 
" -and he glided out of the box. ', 

' Elizabeth had not been an uninterested spectator of Mr. 
Te's -conversation with Lady Evelyn. Many causes had 
[ him to frequent her society much less than formerly ; 
lOugh her time had been fully occupied, she did not like 
one person over whom she possessed influence, and cef* 
otMr. Delamere, whose attendance she had lately missed. 
s, therefore, pleased when he entered her box, and re- 
dim \^ith her most gracious smile. She wished him joy 
marked attention that had been paid to his last speech in 
use of Commons, and assured him that she had heard se- 
)ber-minded politicians congratulate her fiather on having 
nejphew to support his interests.^ 

Delamere liked the praise, but not the source whence it 
; and he replied coldly, '* That it was fortunate for him- 
( political opinions had not clashed with Lord Altamont's; 

he added, ^' I suppose you are aware, Lady Elizabeth, 
thing would make me aqt against my own conviction of 
r wrong in public-meaf»ures.'* 

T Elizabeth waved a reply, and turned to other sul^dctff 
nmediately connected with her thoughts, 
bserved you in Lady Evelyn's box just now : what sort 
on is she J I am curiout to knowi fyr hitherto 1 have 
I. — R 
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wAy heard of her as a woman w^iomeTerybody praises, but n^ 
hqiy aeema to care for." 

* *^ Indeed ! That is a pobr account of everybody; fcrr ^he is 
veiy much to be cared for, and ia, I can assure yon, the sweetest- i^ 
^mpered and kindest person I ever knew." ^ 

<< Mawkish praise," rejoined Lady EiizabeA. ^ I irhouM de^ P 
cline it, were it given to me." 

** That I perfectly well know ; neither did^I ever bestow auA 
liaise on Lady Elizabeth Delamere, my cousin." 

«< Do you reckon Lady Evelyn very handsome t" asked haif 
Eliaabem- after a pause. 

** Yes, I do ; as handsome as any one can be who is not 
young. But youth, you know, is the privfleged season of beauty: 
it comes to all once, b^t is given to none for a long lease, in 
diat we men have a decided advantage over you : you must be 
buidsome, or you are cast aside ; and that brief moment of pow- 
er which is given to you, if not profitably used, and wisely, only 
serves for regret and bitterness m age ; whereas we may be as 
ndy as we cnoose,*and even age does not detract much from us. 
The ugliest men, and those past the season of youth, irom An* 
creon downward, have been admired,-^nay, even loved by wo- 
men. There is one praise, however, which I can with truth be- 
stow upon your sex : you are not always caught by a fair out- 
side—- it is only the most silly amongst youivho are so. A 
woman glories in her lover's glory and lives in his fame : but 
this sentiment is hot mutual. I had rather the woman I loved, 
possessed* no glory but what I reflected upon her,— -no fame but 
that which I invested her; and I believe I share Uiis feeling in 
common with most men." 

Lady Elizabeth smiled disdainfully, and replied, *'Tell me 
something new: I have long known this, and am weary of 
bearing it. But allow me to ask you one question,— Why are 
you apparently so devoted to Lady Evelyn ? for she is a person 
who hsts acquired fame in more ways than one. It is even said 
■he has written a successful play ; although her secret has hi- 
therto been well kept. How can you bear this rival in the softer 
•ex?" 

•«One may bear all things In Lady Evelyn— I do not say I 
gffprove them,** 

jUdy Elizabeth drewhersdf up and remained silent. Mr. 
Delamere turned to his sistier, and said, looking kindly at her, 
>< Well, Ethel, are you tired of London ?" 
"**0h! very tired, dear brother. And are you quite ready to 
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rjb^r appearance bears weight; but you are not absolute ;— re- 

'iilembery no one is so great in this town as not to have some 

Ipreater opponent in the field of fashion. Now, let me hear your 

Candid opinion of the Donna. See ! she is in the box opposite^ 

the first tier the second fi*om the stage l" 

Mr. Delamere looked for some moments at the lady. Mr. 
E^ampier grew impatient : — •** Delamere, 'life is not long enough 
for such minute investigation. If you do not make more haste 
iti your decisions, you will find yourself lost in the background." 
** I should like to see her close, and by day-light: when I 
have done so, I will tell you what I think of the Donna.' - 

•* Do you ehoose to be introduced to her, Delamere ? If so, 
I win perform that ceremony. Come now;" and again the 
Criends traversed the house, and found themselves at the door 
of the lady's box. ** I will first go in for a moment and give 
you your character." 

Mr. Delamere looked displeased, " Give me a character, 
]>ampier ! Ah! well, Ithoughf that had not been necessary. 
Be merciful, I beg," he added, with a low bow. 
^ " Albert,' Albert, do not be so thin-skinned,^-or, I must out 
with it— concited ! The good word of individuals establishes 
general opinion." So saying, he entered the box ^lone. 

In a few moments he opened Hhe door: "Come in, Dela- 
mere ;" and he turned to the Donna and named his friend. She 
rose and courtesied to Mr. Delamere with such a winning grace 
of man'ner as made him forget the vexation he had felt at Mr. 
Dampier's words before he entered the box. The latter, after 
having introduced them to each Other, left the Donna and Mr, 
Delamere together, and they were therefore obliged immediately 
to enter into conversation. 

The Donna spoke English, not in the imperfect manner usual 
to foreign ladies, but with ^n accuracy in the application of the 
words to her meaning which astonished the discriminating ear 
of Mr. Delamere. The only difference perceptible in her speech 
from that of an English woman, was a slowness in the pro- 
nunciation, which to Mr. Delamere lent additional charms to the 
particularly sweet voice in which she addressed him. She fipoke 
enthusiastically of the beauty of the music they 'were come there 
to lidten to,— -the soul-stirring expression of the voice and adting ; 
and finally she said j '*I am in treihbling impatience to see Mar- 
garet meet her lover again,< — she is so wretched now: hut she 
will soon be happy, poor thing ! and I long to hear the heautifu) 
words in which she exclaims lier delight, when her reason re- 
fx^TJiutzni she meets her love. Are you not ans^ious too?" she 
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asked of Mr. Delamere, who was occupied in eYamining the &C6 1 Ki 
of the lady before him, and not thinking of the opera which he lilv^ 
now saw for the twentienth time. mesi 

'^ Are you not anxious to see her happy,-— such a deyoted liiib 
creature as poor Margaret?*' IMS 

Mr. Delamere smikd half incredulously at the earnestness of Iml 
the manner in which she addressed him. He had seen ^ud lived n\ 
with so many fictitious characters, that he did not believe in this W 
expressed interest in the story of the scene, and that seene too, lda| 
va opera ; and enly thought, " This is a new mode of attracting ||iii 
attention; I may possibly find some amusement in cultivating ht 
her acquaintance." JDc 

It is a pity when the mind becomes so vitiated by the tvor)d, jof 
asL to make it suspect that all deviations from its received rules 
are the result of design, or proceed from affectation. Mr. Dela- 
mere wronged the Donna when he formed that idea of her cha- 
racter : she was a pure and an innocent-minded woman, whose 
total ignorance of the modes and prejudices of every country 
save her own, left her unsuspecting of the ill-natured hdterpreta* 
tions which people are so apt to put on a stranger. She fixed 
her eyes on the stage, awaiting the drawing up of the curtan, 
unmindful of the persons who directed tfieir looks towmis her- 
self, and were discussing her merits, and saying, *< There's that 
curious fellow Albert Delamere seems intimately acquainted with 
her already ! He is leaning his head on that white hand of hiSf 
which he admires so much, with the large sapphire ring so con- 
ceitedly worn to show it off." 

•* He's making love to her, by Jove I" said one who perceived 
the attentive gaze Mr. Delamei'e directed towards his compani(m# 

** That's too bad !" many exclaimed at once : *' that man^has 
got a patent for making love himself,, and inducing the woman to 
be in love with him. It's odd enough, for his figure is bad ; and 
his trailing leg, one vfould think, might be a hmdrance in a man's 
path." 

^* But it is not in his,** uttered a sharp, decided voice, cuttuig 
short the former remark. 

^* Women have odd fancies !" remarked one man. 

<< Very odd indeed/' replied another, looking impertinently at 
the speaker, (to whom he owed a grudge for having voted against 
his admission into a club,) who was of little stature and {dain 
ffiQfff but who nevertheless made a deep impression on a very 
iieily wpi^iap, ^ho had hitherto been deaf to the_ compliments 
>f every one else! 

The curtiuh roiie, and the spellers reseated theoHiel 
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Mr. Delamere watched the different expressions which pass^ 
ed over the Donna^s face, ahd rendered her more beautiful than 
'When her features were in repose. Her paie olive cheek glowed 
With colour; her eye npw flashed with fire,^ no^ melted tender^ 
Aess, then the eyelids closed, and the long eyelashes moved tre- 
xxiulously« Her lips parted with breathless anxiety for the fate 
of the heroine ; then a smiile at the cry of the actress's well* 
feigned joy irritated her countenance, and she enthusiastically 
clapped herhands— whether with pleasure at the conceived hap- 
piness of the heroine, or admiration of the actress V powers, Mn 
Delamere could aot determine. It^was both which actuated the 
Donna in her demonstrative approval ; she followed Uie impulse 
of her feeling, contrary to the usual custom of ladies who occu- 
py the boxes, giving herself up to the illusion of the scene* 
Such enthusiasm is rare— and the propriety of concealing it is 
imposed upon the few by whom it is experienced ^ but of thia 
the foreigner was not conscious. 

Mr. Delamere had tried vainly to depreciate the Donna's beauty^ 
but her last impassioned gesture of applause captivated him. He 
thought her charming, and tried to impress her with the belief 
that he did so : he now knew the sort of creature he had to 
please, and to him it was not difficult to fashion his conversation 
to the taste of the person he addressed. He rivetted the Don- 
na's attention, for he appeared to know her- secret thoughts: so 
magically did he guess the subjects that interested her, and which 
. he touched upon with a lightness, and yet a depth, that enforced 
attention without fatiguing it ;— in short, he framed his discourse 
to suit her tastes and feeling. Whoever can do this, possesses at 
dangerous power over the. mind of woman ; and no one perhaps 
ever did or ever will possess it in equal degree with Mr. Dela- 
mere. 

The ballet was over ; the scene closed, ais all scenes must do ; 
the night's amusement ended, leaving tlmt blank which excite- 
ment ever leaves ; and the fiew acquaintances must needs part. 
Both were sorry ; "for she had never met aoy one whom she 
deemed so agreeable, and he had been impressed by the novelty 
of her manner and conversation as much as by that of her 
beauty. For the time he lost all memoiy of his read and imagin- 
ed sorrows : he. had lived one brief hour out of himself; but he 
w^ destined to return thither, and find more evil spirits dwell- 
ing there Aan ever. ^ 

END OF VOL. I. 
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THREE YEARS IN THE PACIFIC, inclndins notices of 
Brazil, Chili, Bolivia, and Pern. In One vok By an Olffi- 
eer qoT the United States' Navy. 

• [*he ^work embraces copious descriptions of the countries visited ; gmphie 
acooiints. of tbe st^ of society ; brief notices of the history, state ox the 
afb9, climale, and the future prospects of thos^ interesting parts of our conti- 
nent; respecting Which the citizens of the United States are sujqposed to 
care much, but know so liitle." 

**Full of novelty and valuabJe details. The American reader will grestly 
add to his fund of ideas concerning South America by its perusal."— CArwudttr. 

**The author's graphic abilities — ^the pure acquaintance he displavs with 
the Spanidi language, renders his book at once ]^easing and useful. — Ckn* 

" Such'eontributions to our stock of Ideas and literature, deserve a warmer 
welcome and wider patronage than the conunon-place or extravagant fictions 
of the day."— iV^tonoi Qazette. 

**Mvich new imd valuable information, imbodied in excellent lanniage; 
there camiot be a moment's doubt of its popularity."-rJoi(r. qf Bdks Lettrtt. 

STRANGER IN AMERICA, written after a trip ih)m Phila^ 

delphia td Niagara. Edited by Dr. Francis Lieper. In ooe 

vol. 8vo. 

^'^ The mingling of anecdote, the abmpt breaks, personsi narration, illnstrative 
comparisons, and general style of the work, give it an interest that will ensure 
to tbe book general perusal— while the i^hwophical tone which occasionally 
pervades it»,,jM«s8 cannot foil of eommending them to the amtroval of the 

I' redectinflT.'*— tr. & OuiUU. 
** We have read this woric with great satisfaction and intereift. It abounds 
with characteristic anecdotes, graphic descriptions, and principles which do 
honour to the head and heart of the author." — Jfat, Tnt^ltigeneer. 

The style of these Letters is, in general, very good; sometimes poetical and 
eloquent. \ 

**Here is a well written series of Letters, by a learned Q^rman, who hai 
lived long enough among os, it appears, to examine the pecuHarities of our 
government and habits, with the impartial eye. of a philosopher.**— jBoZttiaort 
paper. 

** This-Ss a very agree'able book— rambling, sprightly, anecdotical, and withal, 
interspersed with much useful and practical informstion, and keen^nd accurate 
observation.**— JVW0 rbrft jAmenean. 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN GREAT BRrrAlN ANB 
IREI<AND. By C. S. Stewart, M. A., Chaplain of the 
United States' Navy, author of «« A Visit td the South Seas^" 
*^ A Residence in the Sandwich Islands,'* &c« In two vols* 
12mo. 

*' Some of his sketches are beautiftil deseripUonst others are finished pictures. 
The charm of these volumes consists in the distinct view which the author 
gives us of the scenery, the country, the cities and towns, the aristocracy, the 
churches,— in one^wordfthe thousand particularsi which, together, constitute 
what is called the state of society.**— jRe/^oit* Telegraph. 

** We have seldom perused a work with so pleasant an interest. The contents 
are various and racy, epistolary transcripts of the author's mind, published Just 
as written, without revisions, and with all the gloss and fireshness of first and 
original iminressions about them. The work is full of livinjg pictures.** 

*' His oteervations on men and manners, in his description of the difibrent 
scenes to which bis pilgrimage was extended, are given in a style of the most 
flowing and attractive kind.**-«'JV. T. Courier. 

THIRTY YEARS' CORRESPONDENCE, between John 
Jebb, D« B* F« R« S*, mshop of rimerick, Ardfeit* and 
Af hadoe ; and Alexander Knox. Esq., M* R« I* A» Edited 
by the Rev* Charles. Forster, B* I>«, perpetual curate of Ash 
next Sandwich ; forUieriy, domestic Chaplain to Bishop 
Jebb« IntwoYolSffSYo* 



ItlSCEIXANEOUS. 

THE HAWKS OF HAWK HOLLOW. A Traditwn of Penn- 
sylvania. By the author of •*Calavar^ aiid '^Tbe Infidel*' 
In 2 vola. 12Dia p 

** We have heretofbre seen the genius of Dr. Bird ponrtrayinf the adventnrei 
-of the Spanish conquerors, and d^ineatiof^ the haughty heroes of old romance; 
hut in the Hawks of Hawk Hollow, we have men and women of evoydajr^ife, 
in whose adventures we can lose oursdves. The mingled yam, too, is well 
made up; romantic incident, sentiment, patlKM, humour, and the terrific, com- 
bine in the incidents, as we feel they must combine in similar circumstances." 
— TViwetfer. 

THE INFIDEL, or THE.FALL OF MEXICO, a Romance. 
By the author of '*Calavar." In 2 vols. 12mo. Second edi- 
tion. 

** We have read these voiumes through with unwaverinf interest,— tbey 
evince power of a high order and thorough preparation of the work under- 
taken. 

" They embody the very spirit of the times, in which the story is laid, and 
reproduce the men and the scenes as though they were living before our eyes/' 
--^^flnO'Tork Anuriemn. 

CLINTON BRADSHAW, OR THE ADVENTURES OF 
A LAWYER. In 2 vds. 12ma 

The New-York American thui cloaes a notice of Clinton BradBhaw:-***Tlw 
author of Clinton Bradshaw has, we think, avoided, if we may so speak, this 
literary error of the day; he has had the boldness not only to deacribe society 
M it majT fkU within the observation of the majority of his readers, but to be 
natural in the description ; and herein lies the peculiar charm of the work— it 
is so natural we think it most be true; neither is it wanting in pathos or 
power.** 

ELEMENTS OF HYGIENE. On the Influence of Atmosphere 
and Locality ; Change of Air and Climate, Reasons, Food, 
Clothing, Bftthinff, Exercise, Sleep, Corpmal and Intellectual 
Pursuits, &c. on Human Health, constituting Elements of Hy- 

S'ene. By Roblet DiiNoussoN, M. D., Professor of Materia 
edica. Therapeutics, Hygiene, and Medical Joriq^rudeoce 
in the University of Maryland, &c. 1 vol. 8va 

Although thie work, like the Human Physiology of the. author, is intended 
chiefly for the professional reader, it contains matter which is important and 
intelligible to ell : one of the authors objcscts, indeed, was to enable the ge- 
neral reader- to understand the nature of the actions of various physical and 
moral Influences on human health, and to assist him in adopting such means as 
may tend to its preservation. 

it is a book^, therefore, interesting to the general reader ; and however popu- 
lar and useful may have been the unrivallM work of. Dr. Dewees on Children, 
we hazard little In predicting, that this work will be still more extensively 
sought and read.— JSofton Medipal Magadne. 

DACRE. A Novel 2 vols. 

CHANCES AW> CHANGES. A Domestic Story. In 2 vok 
12ma 

THE TWO FRIENDS. By Lady BLBaasmov. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

ANNE GREY. A Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. 






MISCELLANEOUS, 



MANUAL OF PHRENOLOGY, being an analytical sum- 
mary of the system of Doctor Gall, on the faculties, of man 
and the functions of the brain, with plates. 1 vol. 12ma 



A CATECHISM OF PHRENOLOGY, illustrative of the prin- 
ciples of t4iat science, with a^ plate. From the sixth Glasgow 
edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 



PHRENOLOGY, and the Moral Influence of Phrenoloey. Ar- 
ranged for general study, and the purposes of education 
from the flrst published works of Gall and Spurzheim, to the 
latest discoveries of the present period. 3y Mrs. L Milbs. 
^** Man's greatest knowledge is himself to know.**— Pfps. 



FLIGHT REMINISCENCES op the RHINE, SWITZER^ 
ZAND, AND ▲ ooRifBR OF ITALY. ^Men should make 
Piaries,** said a wise counsellor, and women fancy thai they 
should do the same. In 2 vols. 12mo. 



ELiXS^ANT LIBRARY EDITIONS 

OF THE FOLLpWlNO WORKS. 



WORKS OF JOANNA BAILLEEL Complete in 1 volume 8vo. 

WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING, In 2 vols. 8vo., with a po^ 
trait 

WORKS x)F TOBIAS SMOLLETl'. In 2 volumes 8vo., with 
I a portrait. 



The HISTOHY op the RISE and PROGRESS qf tiob 
UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA. By James 
Graham. In 2 vol& 8va 



tmmi^ 



BOSCBLLAirfiOUS. 

THE FUiXiES IN ENGLAND; being a Sequel to the Fudge 
Family in Paris. Inlvol. 18ma 

A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND : compriang recd- 
lections, sketches, and reflections made daring a Tour in the 
East, in 1832, 1833. By Alphomso db Lamarthol Second 
edition. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF NIEBUHR, THE HISTORI- 
AN OF ROME. By the author of "Stranger in America," 
&c. 1 vol 12ma 

THE YOUNG WIFE'S BOOK; a Manual of Religious, Mo- 
ral, and Domestic Duties. A small ▼olume» bound in extra, 
with plates engraved on steeL 

" This book htm a most attractive tiUe ; and tba title ie Jnatifled by the een- 
tiAta, which emfHrace numerous lessons of expediency as well as daty for the 
conjugal state. All sincle ladies who have not tom^ the corner of hope, (at 
which, we trust, indeed^ none ever arrive) will find here a great deal to learn 
by anticipation ; and all who have blessed our sex by union, much which expe- 
rience and reflection will sanction as both obligatory and politic**— J^^Oazett«.K 

THE POJ^TRY OF LIFE. By Sarah SnouixT. In 2 Vols. 
12mo. 

**To the lover of nervons, polished and beantifhl composition; the admixen 
of genius, and those who have a true relish for the beauties of nature, and 
"the world of fiction, through which poets delight to revel, these volumes will 
afford a rich intellectual banquet.'*— Sotarday Courier, 

** The whole work is excellent.**— JVaCJMol OmxeUt. 

A JOURNAL. By Frances Annk Butler. In 2 vol& 12mo. 

SCENES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF HINDOSTAN, 
with Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. By Emma Rihierts. 
2 vols. 12ma 

** Take them up at any time, open them at any page, and you cannot foil 
of bein^ instructed— amused— or perhaps both. They are totally devoid of 
pretension, and yet they contain a larger store of information.*'— JV^ne Mnttkig. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA during the years 1833, 1834, 
and 1835. By Tyrone Power, Esq. 2 vol& 12mQ. 

PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. By N.P. Willu, Esq. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

THE YOUTH'S BOOK OP THE SEASONS; or, Nature 
familiarly developed. With numerous wood cuts. 

** We propose to convene with our young readers In a familiar and am 
fidential style ; to take our way with them through many pleasant paths 
and shady nooks by the still waters of the valley, and over the steep 
mountain top, to pomt out the fair works of the Creator to their nateful 
admiration, and to drew many delightful and usefol lessons from his won- 
derful and beneficent^urrangementof the vary ing seasons." — Extract from 
tkePrefaoe. ' '' 



Jlew l¥or]U» pnblUbed by Carcjr^Xeaf A Blanchard* 



NIMROD'S HUNTING TOURS. In 2 vols. 12ma 

THE EARLY NAVAL fflSTORY OP ENGLAND.— 
By RcnnsRT Southey. In 1 voL I2mo. 

" It is full of excitement and traits of character, and possesses, with all 
the charms of personal adventure, the grave attributes of historical narra- 
tive."— jJtfa*. 

** Admirably wiltten, with great accuracy of fhct, extent of research, neat- 
ness and sijnpliciiy of style, warm patriotic ieeling, and some moral wad 
religious sentiment."— GsnUmum'tfAfa^faztitc. 

** Clear, well arranged, perspicuous and interesting.**— Xttsrary Oazetu. 

THE PISTRIGT SCHOOL, OR NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. By J. OryiUiE Taylor. The third edition^ 

** The style of the * District School* is simple, intelligible, appropriate, 
correct, and forcible; and the author displays much acquaintance with the 
condition -of common education. We regard the general circulation of thi? 
work as highly desirable, for it will carry to every reader a large amount 
of iiAportant truths, many sound views of education, and an incitement to 
exertion in its promotion, which must produce some good efl»cts.**— JV«ir* 
York Daily Advertiser. 

A DISCOURSE ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Hbhry 
Lord Brougham. 1 vol. 12mo. 



THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

TROCOHTS IN VERSE POR SUNDATS AND HOLT DATS THROUOHOnT TBX TfiAR. 
** In quittnMi$ -mid in eonfidtnee jAoA be your rtrtngth.^—lt^ah xxx/ IS, 

First American from the 25ih London edition, with an introduc^on and 
notes by Bishop Doane, of New Jersey. In a handsome vol. 

** It may be read for purposes of devotion by Christians of whatever deno- 
mination, with pleasure and profit." — Christian Watchman. 

" The8e verses were singularly beautiful in conception and composition, and 
breathe the purest poetic taste and the most sincere and fervent spirit of 
pieU."— Oa:e««. 

"The work should be in the hands of all who value taste, genius and 
piety."— Own. Intelligencer. 

" We have rarely, perhaps never, m6t a poetical volume, more appropriate 
to family devotion."— CT. 5L Oaxette. 

** As a book for family reading— whether as an exercise of taste or devotion 
—we know of few that can surpass iV—Oaz^e. 

A few copies have ^en bound- in beautiful embossed leather, with gilt 
edges, making a very desirable volume for a priesent 



A GUIDE TO AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN HIS SEARCH 

FOR A RELIGION. 

By the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, A. M. 

1 voL 13mo. Being an answer to Moore*8 work. 



Jl«ir mrorluy puM&dMd laty €a««jr« ^— » 4t 



PENCIL SKETCHES, 

OR OUTLINES OF CHARACTER AND MANNER& 



BY man ubslke, 

*' Look lMr« upon thii ipietort, and on this/* 

, In 2 vols. 12ma 



TALES AND SKETCHES. By the autfacfr of ^ Idnwoods,' 
« Redwood," &c. 1 voL 12ma ^ 



Content^. 



Mary Dyre. 
Cacoetbes Seritendi. 
The Eldeflt Sister. 
St. Catherine's Eve. 
AonuuiGe in Real Life. 



A Beminiscenee of Federalism. 

The Catholic Iroquois. 

The Country Cousin. 

Old Maids. 

The Chivalric Sailor. 

The Canary Family. 

" We recognise in Miss Sedgwick, a moralist of power. She briMs to her 
lessons the attractions which secure attention and insure pro6t. This col- 
lection of Tales and Sketches is exceedingly inteteiting, and will add to ttw 
rich harvest of fame which is ripening for the fair writer.^*— Oautts. , 



THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE-DAME. 



BY YICTOB HUGO. 



With a Sketch of the Lifb and WritmsB of the Aathor, by 
Frederick Shoberl. In 9 vc&. 12ma 

** Victor Hagp is a most powerful 'writei^-^ man of spleDdid gcmi]i» and 
gigantic grasp of inind.*'->*Cour< JoumaL 



ROOKWOOD— A ROMANCK 

BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

From the second London edition. Li 2 vois.lL2mo. 

** This ir one of the most spirited and romonlic of * the aeaecMiV {HrodaO' 
ticMi. FaH of life and fire, it excites the reader and carries him miward' 
mudi as the true heroine of the tale,' the mare Black Bess, does Uie true 
hero of it, the robbbr Turpin — ^with mingled sensations of terror and 
delight It is a wiM story, told with excecMoing skill, and wioaght up to 
the highest pitch of which so singular a subject is capable.<— The book is 
■n excellent one, and the author mav take a high station among the 
romance writers of our tune." — New Monthly Magazine. 



VATHEK— AN ORIENTAL TALE. 

BT MB. BEOKFOBD, AUTHOR OF ITALT, &C. 
"A verv rsmarl(aMe performance. It epntinoss in possession ef all ^ 



" A verv rsmarl(a]ne performance. It epntinoss in p 
telabrity u ones commkaded.*^— Qaoritri^ itovlsv, 1^. 
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BnSCELIiANEOtJS. 



THIRTY YEARS' CORRESPONDENCE, between Johw 
Jebb, D. D., F. R S., Bishop of Limerick^ Ardfert, and As- 
hadoe^and Ai«cxandbr KitoXt Esq. M. R J. A*i edited by the 
Rev. Charlen Forster, R D., Perpetual Curate of Ash next 
Sandwich, formerly domestic chaplain to Bishop JebbT In 
2 vols. 8va 

** It would be very ^if(icalt to iraafhie a more beautiful picture of truly chrii* 
tian fKendship, and truly christian intercourse, tlian these two volumes pre- 
sent. The Bishop of Limerick and Mr. A. Knox, were both of them persons 
of high attainments in literature, afid of the deepest and most sacred piety. 
' Their correspondence wa^ such as became such men. The important and de- 
lightful subjects of literature and philosophy, are handled and discussed with 
great ability,, but the main subject is the far higher one of vital Christianity. 
Tliey are -volumes from wl^ich evety clergyma'n may derive stores of valuable 
instruction, as well as high-enjoyment."— JBri<i«A Mag. 

** This is no ordinary correspondence! although the epistofary fre^om of the 
style, and the entire absence of reserve whicn characterize, throughout, the 
interchange of thought between the two friends, preclude the suspicion that 
the correspondence was concluded with any view to meet the public eye; the 
letters on both sides exhibit all the accuracy of finished compositions, atid from 
the learned criticisms^and materials fhr thinking with which ;hey abound, pos- 
sess an intrinsic v^lue, independent of the peculiar interest Which wilt attach 
to them on the minds of all who knew and admired the parties.*'— JSelectte 
Review. . 

MEPfflSTOPHELES IN ENGLAND. 2 vols. 12ma 

CANVASSING. A Tale. By John Banim. 1 vol. 12ma 

A TWELVE MONTHS' RESTOENCE IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES, during the transition from Slavery to Apprenticeship, 
with incidental notices of the state of society, proroects, and 
natural resources of Jamaica and other islands. By R. R. 
Madden, M. D. authoi' of " Travels in the East,'' &c. 2 vols. 
I2mo. 

INDIAN-SKETCH-BOOK Indian Sketches taken during an 
Expedition to the Pawnee Tribes. By John T. Irvino, Jun. 
2 vols.. 12ma 

«' Possessed of a cool and discriminating Judgment, a rich and glowing 
fancy, and a anick perception of the ludicrous, the author has presented in 
these two volumes a narrative of spirit-stirring adventure, and of comic 
incident, which cannot flul to interest, instruct and amuse."— A*. K Paper. 

THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA, by Hernando de Sota By 
Theodore Irving. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

" The author of this production is Theodore Irving, the nephew of Wash- 
ington Irving— and he has performed his task with ability, and imparted a 
highly attractive interest to a narrative of peril and adventure, amid the almost 
trackless wilds and morasses of what now constitutes the Territory of Flori- 
da, and the Btatea of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, in which Spanish 
chivalry was compelled to subdue the Indian fierceness which it strove in vain 
to conciliate."— Caarlestim Gmtritfr. 

BECKFORD'S RECOLLECTIONS of an Excursion to the 
Monasteries of Alcobaca and Bat^ha. 1 vol. 12ma 

*' This is another of BecUbrd*! delif btflil volnmafl, as fireth tod u gra|ihie ii 
ev«r.**-'£MMfo» 14^ Chuette* 



Cooper's New NoveL 

THE HEADSMAN, 

A New Novel, by the Author of the Spy, Pilot, &c. In 
12mo. 



THE PARSON'S DAUGHTER. 

BT TOfiODOEB HOOK, AUTHOR OF 8ATINCHB AND DODfOS, 

IN 2 VOLS. 12ma 

** We woceed tb umire the reader, who has it before him, that he w 
an intellectual treat of no mean order. The principal future (^ i 
lence is an all-engrossing interest, which interest is mainly attributal 
extreme vraisemblance of it9 incidents, and the fidelity with wli 
character supports its individuality. In it there is. as much inven 
originality as we have ever met. with in a modern novel, be the aut 
he may."^ — Metropolitan. 

** The moral of the tale carries conviction as to the Joatnen at iti 
biliiy, and the incidents flow as naturally as the stream of events i 
day life."— /W^ 

** Here is a novel Arom a deservedly popular author, written with gi 
and sprightliness.**— ^dKAeiustrai. 



SWALLOW B ABN . 

OR, A SOJOURN IN THE OLD DOML^OIN 

In 2 voUl 12mo. 

" We cannot but predict a warm reception of this work among all 
who have not lofit their relish for nature and probability, as well as 
who' can properly e«tiraata the beauties of simplicity in thought am 
sion."— JV^ York Mirror. 

** One of the eleverest of tbe^la^ puldications written on thia or t 
side of the Atlantic.**— JVew York Courier and Enquirer. 

** The style is admirable, and the sketches of character, men, and 
so firesb and agreeable, that we .cannot help feeling tliat they are dn 
nature." 



THE DOMINIE'S LEGACY, 

Consisting of n Series of Tales illustrative of the Scen< 
Manners of Scotland. In 2 vol& 12ma 

" These pages are pictures firom scenes whose impress of truth tells 
author has taken them as an eye-witness ; and many are rich in qu 
pie pathos, which is evidently his forte."— Lt<«rary Gozstte. 



GALE MIDDLEtON, A Novel, by Horaob Smith, An 
Brambletye House, ^c. In 2 vols. 12nia 



>•— i-i*" 



TRBVALYAN) A Novel, hy the Author of Mairia^ i 
- , Xiife. In 2 vols.. 



THE MAGPALEN AND OTHER TALEa 
J Shbridak Kifo^LBi, Author of The Wife, Hunchback, die 

In 1 volume, ISma 

THE INSURGENTS. 

An Historical Tale. In 2 yolumes, 12iBa 



J 



[JLIAN FARQUHAI^SON, or the CXyHFESSIOm OF A POST 

In 2 volumei, 12ma 



HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON. 
A TALE OF THE TORY ASCENDENCY, 

THK AUTttOB OF SWALLOW BARN. VX 2 YOLS. 12ma 

AURUNGZEBE; 
A TALE OP ALRASCHID. 
An Eastern Tale. In 2 volumes 12nioi 



THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

BY SOPHIA AND HARRIBT LEX. 



" Tbera are fin« things in the * The Centerlmry Tales.* Nothing of Bcotrs 
I finer than * The German Tale.* I admired it when a boy, and have con* 
inned to like what I did then. Thif , I rememher, particularly albcted me.** 
■Zior» BffTOHm , •» 

** To read the CaMfrburjf TaUt of the BiIiflMS Lee once more, it a ipeeiei of 
eraporary regeneration. There it scarcely any educated person of this cen* 
ory who has not, at some time or otLer, of youth, drawn a sincere pleasure 
rem these pages. The diflerent tales have been to many like turning down 
I leaf in life ; we can find our J^ce acain injuvenile existence by the asso- 
iations connected with them. The Officer's Tale, perhaps, was read on aiome 
unny bank in a pleasant land^a stolen fdeasure. The Young Lady's Tale un* 
Dlded all its intricacy on some fkir sofa of a well-rememberM apartment. Cht 
be German Tale, perhaps, two hearts beat in unison, trembled in harmony,, 
Dd, when sbarinc a mutual agitation, two heads bent over the mystic page» 
hey turned round to see each other's ftight reflectedin well*known and well- 
>ved features. Even now we feel a shiver running over the frame, as we call 
mind I be fearful whisper of the name of Kruitzoer, amidst the silent throng 
f a luie«>ling congregation in the cathedral. Such a m»moria (tcAnjeii has its 
barm ; a nd we may be pardoned for apiuroaching this number of * The Standard 
revels* with feelings of for more interest than we take up any new novel of 
IM day,*'^-iSSM6eat4>r. 



THE MAYOR OF WIND GAP. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE o'hARA TAXES. 



MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 2 Vols. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA. By Ma> 
Toif, author of Cyril Thornton, &c. 2 tola. 12nia 

GHITTrS MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. A vali 
for Lawyers or Physicians. In royal 8va 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OP 
BAILLIE. 1 vol. 8vo. 

This edition corresponds with the Library Bditions of Bjrron, 8coi 

"Miss Baillie's Piays.on the Passions have been long known i 

best in the language. No one who reads them can entertain a^doul 

acter of the writer's affections. Such works could never have bee 

a cold heart." — Christian Examiner. ' *" 

'* We are amonc the most earnest admirers of her genius, her lit 
meats and skill, hnr diction, her success, her moral d<^signs. and 
worths Some of her tragedies have deservedly passed into the sloe 
cipal British and American theatres. They are express developu 
lineations of the passions, marked by a deep inisight into, human 
dramatic potK^er of treatment, a fertile spirit of poetry, and the 
purest moral sentiment.^*— JNr<Ut0na/ Oazette. 

TREATISE ON CLOCK and WATCHMAKING, ' 
and Practical By Thomas Reib, Edinburgh Hono 
bcr of the Worehipful Company of CIock>Maker 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated by numerous Plates. 

GEOLOGICAL MANUAL. By H. T. Dk ul Bbch 

with numerous wood-cuts. 

** A wort rff first-rate Importance in the science to which it relat 
mast henceforth take its place in the library of every student ii 
Phil. Ma^axine: 

** Mr. De la Becbe's Geological Manual is the first and best work 
and he has perfoipied his task with a perfect knowledge of all < 
aecehained in Geohigy, and with considerable Judgment and taste 
ner of doing it. So much geological science was never before coo 
small a space." — Spectator. 

mSTORY OF ENGLAND, by Sir Jambs Mackintos 
- edition. 

%* The first volume of this edition will contain the same matt 
three volumes of the l6mo. edition. 

A COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES 
subject necessary to maintain Conversation, the wl 
posed as consi^rably to facilitate the acquisition of 
lani^age. By an Italian Gentleman. I vol. 18mo. 

NOVELLE IT ALIANE.— Stories fix)m Italian Writ 
literal, interlinear translation on Xx)cke's plan o 
Instruction, illustrated with Notes. First America 
last London edition, with additional translations and 



New Works^ published by Carey, Lea, & Blancliard. 



MTTEBATURE FRANCAISE. 



BIBUOTHEQUE CItOlIHE DE LITtERATURE FRANCAISE. 

SELECT LIBRARY 

OP 

MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 

In 4 volumes, 12mo : containiBg— 

LES ECORCHEURS. 

CINQ MARS. 

PARIS ET LES PARISIENS. 

MEMOIRES D'UN APOTHECAIRE. 

HEURES DU SOIR, 

LES ENFANS D'EDOUARD. 

MINUIT ET MIDE, &c. &c. 

Some of these works may be had separately. 



THE DOOMED. 
A NQVEL. In two voltimes, 12ma 

BY MR. COOPEII. 



THE BRAVO. By the Author of the Spy, Pilot, &«. In 2^^ vols. 

The WATER. witch, oa the SKIMMER op the SEAS. 

Tbb HEADSMAN, or the ABBAYE DES VIGNERONa 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The HEIDENMAUER ; or the BENEDICTINES. In 2 vols. 

THE MONIKINS. Edited by the author of "The Spy,'' &c 

2 vols. 12mo. 
NOTIONS OP THE AMERICANS, by a Travelling Bachelor, 

i vols. 12ma ' . 
The wept OF WISH-TON-WISH, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The red ROVER, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The spy, 2 vols. I2mo. 
The PIONEERS. 2 vols. 12mo. 
The pilot, a Tale of the Sea, 2 vols. X2mo. 
LIONEL LINCOLN, t>R rm LEAGUER op BOSTON, 2 vote. 
The LAST op the MOHICANS, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The PRAIRIE, 2 vols. 12raa 
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A fflSTORY OP THE LIFE AND VOYAQES OP CHRIS- 
TOPHER COLUMBUS AND COMPANIONS. A new edi- 
tion, revised and corrected by the author, in three vok 
8fa 
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THE CRAYON MISCELLANY, to be published at intervals- 
now ready. 

PartL — A Tour on the Prairies. 

Part 2. — ^Abbotsford and Newstcad Abbey. 

Part 3.— ^-Legeods of the conquest of Spain. 



THE BEAUTIES OP WASHINGTON IRVING^ a small 
voL for the pocket, neatly done up in extra cloth. 



A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRENADA. By 
Washiiioton Irvino, Esq. In 2 vole. 

" On tbe whole, thii work will lustain the high tkine of Washington Irving. 
It tills a blank in the historieal library which ought not to have remained so 
long a blank. Tbe language throughout is at once chaste and animated ; and 
the narrative may be said, like Spenser's Fairy Uueeni to present one loug f al 
lery of s;4endid pictures.*'— Xmii. LU. Oatute. 

Thb ALHAMBRA; a Series of Tales and Sketches of the 

Moors and Spaniards» By the author of the Sketch^Book. In 

2 vols. 

** We have read a part of Washington Irving's new &ceieh-Book, the scene^ 
of which is in Snain, the most romantic of European countries, and the best 
known by the girted author. His style has lost nothing of its peculiar charm 
— ^is descriptions are as irraphic as usual, and enlivened with racy anecdotes 
and happy reflection. We shall probably* soon furnish a specimen ofthir 
work, from the whole of which we expect gratification." — ^ATat. Oazette. 

New Editions of the following' Works by the same Author. 
The sketch BOOK, 2 iroLfc Itoo. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY of NEW YORK, revised 
and corrected. 2 vols. 

MIACEBRIDGE HALL, or trb HUMORISTS, 2 vok 12m. 

TAI^S OF A TRAVELLER, 2 vols. l2nio. 
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